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JAPAN  AND  THE 

There  are  certain  potentialities  which 
no  man  who  has  lived  long  in  the  Far 
East  cares  to  consider,  and  of  which,  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  he  permits 
his  unwilling  mind  to  dwell  upon  them, 
he  cannot  think  without  a  shudder. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  possi¬ 
bilities  is  the  resurrection  of  China. 
How  If  a  day  should  come  when  even 
the  pig-tailed  Celestial  should  adopt  for 
protective  purposes  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  West?  Where  would 
Europe  with  its  political  intrigues  and 
jealousies  be  If  the  400,000,000  of 
Chinese  should  put  on  that  armor  which 
has  won  for  40,000,000  of  .Japanese  pro¬ 
found  respect  from  every  one  of  the 
Western  Powers?  And  what  a  night¬ 
mare  prospect  if  China  thus  aroused 
should  proceed  to  revenge  herself  upon 
the  West  for  fifty  years  of  European 
aggression,  exploitation  and  partition! 
There  is  no  one  who  has  lived  in  China 
or  Japan  but  carries  somewhere,  locked 
within  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart, 
such  a  fear.  Those  who  know  China 
know  her  swarming  millions,  destitute 
indeed  as  yet  of  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  developed  sense  of  nationality, 
yet  big  with  the  embryo  of  that  emo¬ 
tion  In  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  “for¬ 
eign  devil,”  and  their  profound  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  customs,  the  religion,  and 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  immemorial 
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East.  These  men  know,  with  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Japan  before  them,  that  only  a 
shock  suflSciently  profound  and  far- 
reaching,  Is  necessary  to  set  in  motion 
the  train  of  causes  which  will  produce 
this  occldentalizatlon— to  coin  a  re¬ 
quired  word.  To  overcome  the  initial 
resistance  of  a  vast  mass  is  far  harder 
than  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a 
.small  one,  and  thus  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  China  to  make  her  own 
what  In  the  case  of  Japan  has  been 
adopted  with  so  much  less  dlfiJculty  is 
explained.  But  the  change  is  coming  If 
it  has  not  already  come. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  to 
contrast  the  attitude  of  the  West  to 
China  in  the  early  months  of  1898  with 
its  attitude  to  China  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  1900.  Two  years  ago  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  not  merely  that  there  was  a  sick 
man  in  the  Far  East,  but  that  the  sick 
man  was  moribund.  Indeed,  all  that 
remained  was.  It  appeared,  to  divide  up 
his  inheritance.  Russia  had  seized  Port 
Arthur  and  was  digesting  Manchuria; 
Germany  had  laid  hands  upon  Kiao- 
Chau  with  a  cynical  violence  which  as¬ 
tonished  the  world,  and  was  demanding 
the  whole  of  Shan-tung;  England  had 
occupied  Wel-hal-Wel,  and,  however 
reluctantly— for  experience  in  India  had 
taught  us  that  dominion  In  the  East  is 
never  cheaply  acquired,  least  of  all 
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when  violence  is  done  to  the  sentiments 
and  belief  of  the  Oriental— was  advan¬ 
cing  certain  claims  upon  the  Yang-tsze 
Valley;  France  had  obtained  Kwang- 
Chau  and  was  rounding  off  a  French 
sphere  of  influence  contiguous  to  Ton¬ 
kin;  even  Italy  and  Belgium  and  Den¬ 
mark  each  had  their  schemes  for  obtain¬ 
ing  more  or  less  of  this  newly  discov¬ 
ered  no-man’s-land.  China  seemed  in 
danger  of  becoming  what  Italy  was  to 
Metternieh— a  geographical  term.  Her 
collapse  in  the  war  of  1894-5  and  her 
helplessness  before  the  aggression  of 
the  Powers  had  blinded  men  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  no  decaying  Turkey,  with 
a  dwindling  Mussulman  population,  but 
a  race  which  is  perpetually  and  rapidly 
expanding,  overrunning  Burmah,  Ton¬ 
kin,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines  and  Poly¬ 
nesia,  so  totally  alien  to  the  West  in 
thought,  religion  and  ideas  that  it  has 
no  points  of  contact,  and  that  nothing 
deserving  the  name  of  friendship  can 
exist  between  individual  members  of  the 
two  opposed  spheres  of  thought.  Some 
there  had  been,  indeed,  such  as  the  late 
Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson,  and  one  or  two 
French  observers,  fresh  from  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  passive  resistance  that 
China  offers  and  has  always  offered  on 
the  borders  of  Tonkin,  who  looked  fur¬ 
ther  ahead  and  saw  that  what  was 
defunct  was  not  China  Itself  or  the  yel¬ 
low  race,  but  the  corrupt  incapable  gov¬ 
ernment  that  monopolizes  power  at 
Peking.  These  had  misgivings,  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  feeling  in  Europe  was  anxi¬ 
ety  as  to  which  nation  was  to  have  the 
largest  share  of  the  belongings  of  the 
supposed  corpse. 

And  in  August,  1900,  all  has  changed. 
From  the  one  extreme  men  have  flown 
to  the  other.  Because  China  is  not  dead 
she  is  no  longer  sick;  because  an  allied 
force  of  some  40,000  men.  distracted  by 
every  kind  of  intestine  jealousy  and  ri¬ 
valry,  without  a  common  commander- 
In-chlef,  and  directed  by  a  burlesque  of 
a  debating  society,  has  not  found  the 


march  upon  Peking  a  simple  and  easy 
task— it  is  assumed  that  China  is  a 
great  Power,  that  she  is  most  formida¬ 
ble  from  a  military  standpoint,  and  that 
she  is  a  match  for  the  West.  “I  am 
astonished,”  says  Count  Cassini,  the 
famous  Russian  diplomatist,  “at  the 
metamorphosis  which  the  Chinese  have 
undergone.  When  I  left  China  their  fa¬ 
vorite  arms  were  bows  and  arrows.” 
And  It  appears,  that  this  surprise  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  Russian  Press,  since  the 
Novoe  Vremya,  which  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  regarded  China  as  a  Russian  de¬ 
pendency,  has  urged  upon  Russia  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  her  hands  free,  and 
“not  squandering  her  Immense  strength 
in  the  deserts  of  China.”  References  to 
the  enormous  task  of  cowing  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  400,000,000  are  now  as  common 
in  the  Press  of  Europe  as  they  were 
rare  one  or  two  years  ago.  So  that  if 
there  has  been  an  awakening  of  the  Far 
East  to  the  danger  of  Western  aggres¬ 
sion,  there  has  also  been  an  awakening 
of  the  West  to  the  diflJculty  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  aggression.  The  supposed 
corpse  has  <;ome  to  life,  and  that  is 
sufficiently  startling. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  as  yet  to 
show  that  China  has  in  a  few  months 
or  years  passed  from  a  position  of  ab¬ 
ject  inferiority  to  the  West  to  one  of 
comparative  equality  or  superiority. 
There  is  much  to  show  that  she  has  not. 
She  may  have  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  armed  with  the  newest  weap¬ 
ons,  but  she  has  nut  as  yet  the  organiz¬ 
ation  and  generalship  without  which  no 
army  can  be  really  effective.  Though 
she  is  clearly  far  more  formidable  than 
in  1842,  1860,  or  1895,  what  trifling  suc¬ 
cesses  she  has  gained  so  far  must  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  peculiar  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  terrain  between  Tlen-tsln 
and  Peking  and  to  the  extreme  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  an  expeditionary  force,  made 
up  of  half  a  dozen  nationalities,  opera¬ 
ting  at  enormous  distances  from  their 
real  bases,  than  to  any  other  cause.  What 
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is  ominous  Is  the  appearance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  solidarity  between  the  north,  cen¬ 
tre  and  south,  between  the  east  and 
west  of  the  vast  Chinese  Empire. 
Whereas  in  the  China- Japan  war  the 
centre  and  south  held  aloof,  and  the 
strain  of  supporting  the  war  was  virtu¬ 
ally  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Pe-chl-li,  there  Is  now  fer¬ 
ment  from  Kashgar  in  the  extreme 
west  to  Manchuria  in  the  northeast, 
and  from  the  Amur  to  Canton.  It  looks 
as  though  the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  and 
Port  Arthur  had  at  last  administered 
the  required  shock. 

In  face  of  the  present  situation  there 
are  two  Powers  whose  position  In  the 
Far  East  is  seriously  affected.  These 
two  are  Russia  and  Germany.  In  the 
past  months  the  Russians  have  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  that  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  Port  Arthur  and  the  Maritime 
Province  are  Isolated.  The  Siberian 
railway  has  been  broken,  Russian  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Amur  attacked  and  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  Manchuria  lost.  If  only  for 
a  time.  A  great  campaign  in  Man¬ 
churia  has  become  a  necessity  if  Rus¬ 
sia  is  to  reassert  her  position.  For  that 
campaign  she  Is  as  yet  in  no  sense  pre¬ 
pared.  The  Siberian  railway  is  still 
quite  incomplete;  as  far  as  it  goes  It  Is 
badly  laid  and  ill-provided  with  rolling- 
stock.  In  South  Africa  we  have  learnt 
how  difficult  It  Is  to  keep  even  a  moder¬ 
ate  force  supplied  with  rations  and  am¬ 
munition  by  means  of  a  single  Ill- 
equipped  line.  But  Russia  has  not  only 
to  supply  her  Army  already  In  the  field 
with  food  and  ammunition;  she  has 
also  to  forward  reinforcements  along 
the  vast  length  of  her  transcontinental 
railway.  This  Is  a  task  demanding  the 
most  complete  and  careful  organization. 
In  the  American  Civil  War,  General 
Sherman  succeeded  In  supplying  an 
army  of  100,000  men  and  35,000  animals 
for  196  days  by  the  use  of  a  line.  In 
many  ways  better  equipped  and  only 
473  miles  long,  but  this  has  always 


been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  goo# 
management.  From  Chellabinsk  on  the 
Siberian  frontier  to  Stretensk  on  the 
Manchurian  frontier  is  a  distance  of  2,- 
762  miles,  much  of  it  desolate  and  unin¬ 
habited  country.  The  mere  problem  of 
commissariat  and  transport  is  there¬ 
fore  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  General  Staff.  Troops  and  stores 
will,  no  doubt,  be  sent  by  sea  to  a  great 
extent,  but  here  fresh  difficulties,  fa¬ 
miliar  to  every  Englishman  after  the 
object-lesson  afforded  by  the  movement 
of  our  Army  to  South  Africa,  will  arise. 
Another  trouble  In  Russia’s  path  is  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  finances  for 
the  great  campaign.  For  some  years 
past  her  policy  of  constructing  rail¬ 
ways,  which  from  their  nature  could 
only  pay  in  the  more  or  less  distant  fu¬ 
ture,  has  severely  strained  her  re¬ 
sources,  while  her  military  and  naval 
preparations,  though  far  from  complete, 
have  swallowed  millions;  in  short,  the 
Chinese  question  could  not  have  been 
raised  at  a  more  Inopportune  moment 
for  her.  She  had  planned  the  struggle 
for  a  time  when  Siberia  bad  been 
opened  up  and  developed,  the  railway 
complete,  and  her  garrison  in  the  Far 
East  at  least  200,000  strong.  It  has 
come  years  before  she  is  prepared. 

Though  the  situation  of  Germany  in 
the  Far  East  Is  far  less  perilous  than 
that  of  Russia,  this  upheaval  of  China 
threatens  to  deprive  her  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  were  expected  to  follow 
from  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau.  She 
is  now  further  than  ever  from  her 
dream  of  monopolizing  Sban-tung.  No 
nationality  has  provoked  such  bitter 
hostility  and  dislike  among  the  Chinese 
as  the  German,  nor,  when  we  read  the 
mirthful  accounts  written  by  Germaa 
soldiers  at  Kiao-Chau  before  the  “Box¬ 
er”  rising,  of  how  they  bitched  their 
hammocks  to  the  images  of  the  Chinese 
gods  in  the  most  sacred  temples,  can 
we  wonder  at  this.  Chinamen  swara 
into  Hong  Kong  and  the  British  parts  of 
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Malaysia,  but  they  are  most  chary  of  set¬ 
tling  under  the  German  flag.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  Count  Cassini  singles  out  the 
German— though,  of  course,  he  incul¬ 
pates  the  British  as  well,  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  results  which  Invariably  fol¬ 
low  when  a  Russian  official  says  any¬ 
thing  evil  of  Germany— for  condemna¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  their  treatment  of 
the  Chinese.  It  is  true  that  our  mission¬ 
aries  do  an  immense  amount  of  mis¬ 
chief,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with 
American  missionaries,  they  are  fruit¬ 
ful  sources  of  riot,  massacre  and  resul¬ 
tant  bombardment.  But  our  adminis¬ 
tration  has  always  treated  China  and 
the  Chinese  tenderly;  Indeed,  it  is  fully 
recognized  by  most  enlightened  China¬ 
men  that  England  desires  only  liberty 
of  trade,  and  has  no  desire  to  see 
China  destroyed  or  partitioned.  As  for 
Russia,  Count  Cassini  is  quite  right  in 
claiming  that  she  has  never  forced  her 
missionaries  upon  the  Chinese.  In 
fact,  she  follows  exactly  the  policy 
which  the  common-sense  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  who  were  not  one  whit  less  reli¬ 
gions,  be  it  marked,  than  ourselves, 
forced  upon  the  old  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  But  if  she  does  not  inflict  the 
most  violent  shocks  upon  the  deepest 
Instincts  and  prejudices  of  the  race,  she 
has  been  gulllty  of  gross  violence  and 
injustice  in  the  construction  of  the 
Manchurian  railway,  seizing  the  land  of 
Chinamen  and  destroying  temples  in 
the  line  of  route  with  a  brusqueness 
worthy  of  the  “Armed  Michael,”  so 
4ear  to  our  German  cousins.  So  that 
she,  too,  is  far  from  faultless. 

As  for  England,  I  cannot  see  that  she 
stands  to  lose  by  the  change  in  China, 
or  in  the  Western  mode  of  regarding 
China.  She  has  always  wished  to  see 
China  a  Power  capable  of  protecting 
herself.  But  in  her  own  Interests  as 
well  as  in  the  best  and  ultimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  China,  it  is  necessary  that  not 
only  should  some  authority  exist  in 
China,  able  to  oppose  schemes  of  exter¬ 


nal  aggression,  but  also  that  the  author¬ 
ity  should  be  able  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  misgovernment  ever  rampant 
everywhere  in  the  Empire.  In  a  word, 
England  desires  not  only  a  strong 
China,  but  also  a  reformed  China.  Our 
African  entanglements  must  necessa¬ 
rily  prevent  us  from  playing  any  great 
military  part  in  the  Far  East  for  the 
next  six  months,  but  our  diplomacy  has 
shown  its  zeal  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Europeans  in  Peking  by  being  the  first 
to  advocate  the  giving  of  a  mandate  to 
Japan,  while  it  has  been  not  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  the  Viceroys  of  the  Yang-tsze  Val¬ 
ley.  Though  British  policy  has  too 
often  merited  of  late  the  severest  of 
criticism,  I  do  not  see  that  more  could 
have  been  done  or  that  it  could  have 
been  better  done  in  the  crisis.  At  all 
costs  the  British  Government  was  right 
to  shrink  from  a  war  on  a  vast  scale  in 
the  Far  East,  and  to  set  its  face  stead¬ 
ily  against  schemes  of  wild  and  disor¬ 
dered  revenge.  The  “No  Quarter” 
speech  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  savage  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  Russians  at  Tlen-tsin 
have  shown  how  unjust  were  those 
critics  of  the  Japanese— and  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  among  them— who  cried 
out  that  the  Port  Arthur  massacre 
proved  the  Japanese  to  be  mere  bar¬ 
barians  with  a  thin  veneer  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Others  are  in  the  same  boat  to¬ 
day,  for  the  explaining  away  of  the  “No 
Quarter”  speech  explains  nothing. 

But  there  Is  one  Power  which  stands 
to  gain,  and  to  gain  enormously,  from 
this  new  situation  in  the  Far  East. 
That  Power  is  Japan.  Had  she  careful¬ 
ly  sorted  the  hands,  the  run  of  cards 
could  scarcely  have  been  better  for  her 
Interests.  Only  six  weeks  ago  Count 
Cassini  was  declaring  that  Russia  could 
not  entrust  Japan  with  the  task  of 
bringing  China  to  order,  because  so  to 
do  would  be  “to  stultify  herself,  cede 
her  place  to  Japan,  and  lose  her  pres- 
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tige  in  tbe  Far  East.  In  that  part  of 
the  world,”  he  continued,  “prestige 
means  50  per  cent,  of  power.  If  there 
is  any  country  whose  influence  should 
be  prevented  from  gaining  ground  in 
China  it  is  certainly  Japan,  which  Is  the 
one  Power  capable  of  realizing  the 
ideals  of  Pan-Mongolism  to  the  terror 
of  all  Europe.”  Yet  this  very  thing 
which  the  Count— a  man  who  knows  his 
China  and  Japan  perfectly— dreaded  for 
Russian  interest  has  happened.  Not 
only  has  Japan  undertaken  ihe  leading 
part  in  the  advance  on  I’eking, 
but  she  has  undertaken  it  because 
her  bitterest  enemies  could  not  act 
without  her  help.  The  very  Power 
which  was  warned  off  Chinese  soil  in 
1895  by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Russia, 
Germany  and  France,  because  she  was 
“yellow”  and  because  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  wanted  for  themselves  the  fruits 
of  her  conquests,  has  now  been  humbly 
begged  to  save  the  foreigners  in 
Peking.  Exquisite  indeed  must  be  the 
revenge  to  the  Japanese.  As  for  “Pan- 
Mongolism,”  let  Westerners  reflect  that 
it  may  prove  a  very  salutary  check 
upon  something  which  is  every  whit  as 
dangerous  to  civilization— Pan-Slavism, 
to  wit.  And  a  China  under  Japan¬ 
ese  tutelage  would  be  far  less 
dangerous  to  the  world  than  a  well- 
armed  but  ferocious  and  uncivilized 
China,  guided  by  gentry  of  the  type  of 
Tungfuhslang  and  Ll-Plng-Heng. 

The  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  to 
Japan  is  so  important  that  It  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  turn  to  the  recently 
published  correspondence  respecting 
ihe  “Boxer”  movement  In  China  for  in¬ 
formation  on  that  subject.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  movement  nothing 
Is  more  striking  than  the  professedly 
optimistic  view  taken  by  Russian  diplo¬ 
macy.  No  doubt,  Russia  did  not  want 
trouble  in  the  Far  East  at  this 
moment;  hence  the  serene  assur¬ 
ances  which  proceeded  from  every 
one,  from  Count  Mouravleff  down  to 


M.  de  Glers,  that  pressure  upon  Cbiqa 
was  unnecessary,  that  the  Chinese 
troops  would  suppress  all  disorders, 
that  the  real  danger  was  in  the  south 
and  centre— i.e.,  concerned  England 
rather  than  Russia— that  in  a  fortnight 
(from  June  20th)  the  crisis  would  be 
over,  and  that  the  insurrection  would 
collapse  before  troops  from  Europe 
could  arrive.  These,  of  course,  were  so 
many  reasons  Indirectly  urged  against 
the  despatch  of  troops  by  ourselves  and 
against  the  intervention  of  Japan. 
Whether  the  Russians  believed  what 
they  said  may  be  doubted;  probably 
they  did.  Just  as  Mr.  Balfour,  because 
he  wishes  to  believe  It,  has  persuaded 
himself  that  the  British  hospitals  In 
South  Africa  were  models  of  good  man¬ 
agement  and  that  the  nation  cares  more 
for  keeping  a  particular  Party  in  power 
than  for  preventing  the  infliction  of  un¬ 
necessary  suffering  upon  Its  brothers 
and  sons. 

As  far  back  as  June  13th  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Foreign  Minister  Informed  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  that  Japan  was  ready, 
in  case  of  any  serious  emergency  aris¬ 
ing,  to  send  a  considerable  force  to  the 
relief  of  Admiral  Seymour,  provided 
Britain  approved.  No  action  was  taken 
on  this  offer,  but  three  days  later  Japan 
was  assured  that  England  intended  to 
act  in  concert  with  her  and  “with  the 
other  Powers  interested  In  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order.”  As  affairs  grew  more 
critical  Lord  Salisbury  addressed  an  ur¬ 
gent  appeal  to  her  on  the  22nd,  asking 
whether  she  was  not  going  to  send  a 
larger  force  than  the  thousand  or  so 
men  already  despatched,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  that  her  geographical  position  en¬ 
abled  her  to  Intervene  with  effect.  On 
this  she  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  at  once.  But  there 
were  several  reasons  which  militated 
against  hasty  action  on  her  part.  In  the 
flrst  place,  after  her  treatment  by  the 
still  existing  Triple  Alliance  in  1895, 
she  was  not  prepared  to  be,  perhaps,  a 
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second  time  haughtily  ordered  back 
from  Peking.  She  foresaw  compiication 
with  Russia,  not  only  while  her  armies 
were  engaged  in  operations,  but  also 
after  China  had  been  humbled.  In  the 
second  place,  she  was  being  asked  to 
give  Russia  indirect  assistance  in  Man¬ 
churia.  An  attack  on  the  Chinese  be¬ 
fore  Peking  would  necessarily  take 
pressure  off  the  Russian  forces  opera¬ 
ting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blagovest- 
chensk,  on  the  Amur,  and  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Though  the  Russians  do  not 
seem  to  have  seen  matters  quite  in  this 
light,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quick¬ 
witted  Japanese  did;  and  after  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  Russia— after  the  state  of  almost 
open  hostility  which  has  for  months  ex¬ 
isted  between  them  and  the  Czar’s 
Government— their  reluctance  to  aid  the 
Russians  is  not  surprising.  Finally, 
Japan  is  a  poor  State,  and  military 
operations  on  a  large  scale  in  Northern 
China  would  be  a  severe  strain  upon 
her  resources.  She  wanted  guarantees 
as  to  indemniflcation  for  her  losses  in 
men  and  money,  and  not  unnaturally, 
since  she,  not  more  ostentatiously 
than  certain  European  Powers,  set  pol¬ 
icy  before  sentiment. 

Anxious  to  relieve  Japan  from  such 
anxieties,  and  realizing  the  extreme  im¬ 
portance  of  an  immediate  advance. 
Lord  Salisbury  enquired  of  Russia  if 
the  Czar  would  approve  of  the  landing 
of  25,000  or  30,000  .Japanese  troops  at 
Ta-ku.  At  the  same  time  he  begged 
Germany  to  support  this  appeal.  But 
the  Kaiser,  though  ready  enough  in 
public  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  civil¬ 
ization,  and  though  affecting  the  ut¬ 
most  zeal  for  the  rescue  of  the  Lega¬ 
tions,  was  not  likely  to  lose  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  producing  Ill-feeling  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Russia,  and  of  rep¬ 
resenting  himself  as  the  faithful  ally 
of  the  latter  Power  against  perfidious 
England.  He  delayed  his  answer  for 
six  days,  and  then  replied  that  order 


could  only  be  restored  by  the  Concert 
and  that  he  could  not  Judge  whether 
or  no  Germany  could  undertake  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supporting  Japan.  He 
did  this  though  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  no  strong  force  could  reach 
Peking  from  Europe  for  two  months, 
and  though  he  himself  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  sending  out  more  thaa 
a  few  thousand  men.  Had  England 
rested  content  with  his  refusal,  it 
would  have  condemned  the  foreigners 
in  Peking  to  destruction.  No  more 
cynical  example  of  German  policy 
could  be  discovered,  and  those  who 
blame  Japan  for  heartlessness  in  not 
acting  “off  her  own  bat”  should  study 
this  reply.  As  for  Russia,  she  at  least 
did  not  display  the  inhuman  coldness  of 
her  would-be  ally,  though  it  is  true  that 
Count  Lamsdorf  is  supposed  to  have 
told  the  German  Ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg  that  his  sentiments  weie 
those  of  the  German  Government— a 
fact,  however,  for  which  we  have  only 
German  authority.  By  her  official  reply 
to  Great  Britain,  Russia  wished  to  see 
Japan  “acting  in  accord  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  other  Powers”— an  enig¬ 
matic  response,  but  one  which  did  not 
altogether  exclude  Japanese  interven¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  the  highly  un¬ 
pleasant  news  from  Manchuria— as  yet 
unknown  in  England  and  Germany— as¬ 
sisted  her  in  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
Finally,  the  correspondence,  so  far  as 
it  touches  Japan,  closes  with  an  urgent 
appeal  from  England  to  Japan  to  act 
and  save  the  Legations,  and  with  an 
offer  to  guarantee  both  financial  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  help  of  the  British  forces 
on  the  spot. 

Thus  England  stands  out  as  the  Pow¬ 
er  from  first  to  last,  most  anxious  to 
save  the  Legations,  as  the  one  Western 
Power  which  realized  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  and  as  the  one  Power  not 
blinded  by  prejudice  to  the  fact  that 
the  help  of  Japan  was  necessary  and 
inevitable  if  the  foreigners  in  Peking 
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were  not  to  be  massacred,  or  unrest  to 
spread  througho.ut  China.  The  part 
which  we  played  was  at  least  a  more 
creditable  one  than  blustering  as  to  our 
flag  waving  over  Peking,  or  than  in  in¬ 
dulging  in  threats  of  a  horrible  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  Chinese— threats  and 
bluster  which,  without  the  aid  of 
Japan,  the  potentate  who  uttered  them 
must  have  known  to  be  impossible  of 
execution.  Probably  Germany  reck¬ 
oned  in  her  heart  that  England  and 
Japan  would  act  exactly  as  they  have 
done,  when  Germany  would  win  the 
credit  of  appearing  as  the  devoted 
friend  of  Russia,  and  in  the  end,  after 
Japan  had  done  the  hard  work,  be  able 
to  parade  her  flag  in  Peking.  It  is  pos¬ 
sibly  more  with  the  view  of  coercing 
Japan  after  Peking  has  been  reached 
than  to  undertake  any  operations 
against  China  that  a  German  division 
of  four  battleships  has  been  sent  to  the 
Far  East.  It  will  not  escape  the  mili¬ 
tary  student  that  the  fleets  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  France,  Germany  and  Rus¬ 
sia  are  now  actually  stronger— on  pa¬ 
per,  at  all  events— than  the  combined 
forces  of  England  and  Japan  in  Chi¬ 
nese  waters.  Here,  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  our  Admiralty  is  greatly  to  blame 
for  its  want  of  foresight.  That  the  old 
understanding  between  the  Powers  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  still  exists  in  all 
matters  Chinese  may  be  taken  as  cer¬ 
tain,  though  whether  that  Alliance  will 
attempt  to  repeat  the  policy  of  1895, 
and  try  to  appropriate  for  Itself  what 
Japan  has  won,  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  moment  the  situation  in  China 
is  this.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tien¬ 
tsin  and  on  the  road  to  Peking  or  at  the 
latter  capital  Japan  has  somewhere 
about  30,000  men.  The  other  Allies  have 
about  15,000.  Thus  the  Japanese  out¬ 
number  their  confederates  in  a  ratio  of 
about  two  to  one.  They  have  the  as¬ 
sured  support  of  England,  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  United  States,  though 
American  policy  is  as  doubtful  and  un¬ 


certain  as  our  British  weather,  and>^ 
seems  at  this  moment  to  be  most 
strongly  swayed  by  dislike  of  England. 
They  have  to  reckon  with  the  tacit  hos¬ 
tility  of  Russia  and  Germany,  and  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  less  degree,  of  France.  Tbe- 
feeling  between  the  Russians  and  Ja¬ 
panese  is  so  strained  that  there  have  al¬ 
ready  been  collisions  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  respective  forces,  and  zeal¬ 
ous  co-operation  is  impossible.  Yet, 
apart  from  the  Japanese,  the  Allied 
Army  is  a  mere  collection  of  weak 
brigades,  each  under  a  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  commander,  each  speaking  a 
different  language,  each  animated  by 
more  or  less  Jealous  feelings  to  the  oth¬ 
er  portions  of  the  force.  Before  any 
action  can  be  taken,  all  the  Allied  com¬ 
manders  must  be  assembled  and 
brov«ght  to  consent  to  the  proposed 
plan.  Experience  has  once  more  dem¬ 
onstrated  what  is  familiar  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  military  history,  that  under 
such  conditions  the  minimum  of  efll- 
ciency  is  obtained  with  the  maximum 
of  men.  This  General  wants  to  make- 
a  flank  attack;  that  General  will  not 
hear  of  it,  as  he  has  been  informed  that 
the  Chinese  are  too  strong;  another  has 
not  yet  received  his  transport  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  is  not  ready  to  move  till 
they  arrive.  So  the  endless  debate  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  the  world  wonders  at  the 
perpetual  delays.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  Chinese  inefficiency  that 
Peking  should  ever  have  been  taken  by 
such  a  heterogeneous  force.  Nor  will 
matters  be  much  bettered  when  Count 
von  Waldersee  arrives.  Though  his 
nominal  authority  may  be  immense,  bia 
real  power  will  be  limited.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  Marlborough  had  to  con¬ 
front  in  his  campaigns  will  be  his,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  his  appoint¬ 
ment  will  lead  to  more  heartbuming^ 
than  ever. 

From  the  strength  of  her  force  in  the 
fleld,  it  follows  that,  whether  or  no  the 
Powers  like  to  recognize  the  fact. 
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Japan  must  take  the  predominant  place. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  it  wiil  be 
Japan,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
which  has  marched  to  Peking  and  dis¬ 
comfited  the  Celestial  braves.  And  re¬ 
spect  for  Japan,  already  strong  in  the 
more  enlightened  Chinese  since  the  war 
of  1894-5,  will  grow.  They  will  realize 
that,  besides  the  much  dreaded  Russia, 
of  whom  they  have  lived  in  fear  and 
trembling  for  the  past  six  years,  there 
is  another  factor  of  weight  in  the  Far 
East.  Nor  less  striking  will  be  the  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  afforded  to  the  mass  of 
Northern  Chinamen  by  the  sight  of  a 
yellow  race  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Westerners.  If  Japan  can  attain  to  this 
strength  and  consideration  as  the  result 
of  certain  changes,  why  should  not 
China?  The  Increase  in  the  prestige 
and  the  tremendous  galvanic  ^hock 
which  the  military  operations  round 
Peking  will  deliver  to  the  slowly  reviv¬ 
ing  corpse  of  China,  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  favor  the  inmost  projects  of 
Japan. 

For  the  last  ten  years  Japan  has  had 
one  great  object  in  view.  In  face  of 
the  ever-growing  strength  of  Russia, 
she  has  wished  to  awaken  China  to  the 
all-importance  of  reform  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  upon  this  awakening  may 
be  built  up  the  structure  of  a  great  de¬ 
fensive  alliance.  More  closely  akin  to 
China,  understanding  her  far  better 
than  even  the  Russian  diplomatists,  and 
conscious  alike  of  China’s  weakness 
and  strength,  Japan  has  steadily  pur¬ 
sued  this  aim.  The  war  of  1894-5  was 
the  first  effort  to  realize  it,,  but  failed 
because  of  the  intervention  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Yet  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  it  would  have  been  best 
for  the  West  and  best  for  the  world  had 
Japan  succeeded  in  leading  China  into 
the  ways  o.f  light.  Since  1895  Japan 
has  patiently  watched  and  waited.  She 
has  given  China  her  best  advice,  and 
■even  offers  of  assistance  if  only  the 
Chinese  would  mend  their  ways.  She 


has  attracted  a  large  number  of  young 
Chinamen  to  her  splendid  schools,  and 
has  taught  them  lessons  which  they  can 
never  forget.  They  have  seen  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  East  to  take  to  it¬ 
self  all  that  is  most  valuable  and  vital 
In  Western  civilization  without  losing 
the  best  features  of  Orientalism— the 
patriarchal  system  and  the  respect  for 
ancestors,  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Eastern  family  life  rests.  A 
revolution  may  be  necessary,  but  it  will 
be  a  conservative  revolution,  preserving 
all  that  Is  good  and  destroying  only 
routine,  corruption,  inefficiency  and  ig¬ 
norance.  Surely  we  English,  who  cling 
so  passionately  to  our  past  that,  when 
the  interests  of  national  defence  confiict 
with  the  mass  of  precedent  miscalled 
ohr  Constitution,  our  Prime  Minister 
can  declare  that  self-preservation  must 
give  way  to  precedent— surely  we,  who 
may  be  called  the  Chinese  of  the  West, 
can  understand  this  reluctance  of  a  na¬ 
tion  to  part  with  its  past  and  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  the  ocean  of  unknown 
changes.  Let  us  remember  that  much 
in  our  Western  life  seems  horrible  and 
detestable  to  the  Oriental— the  extraor¬ 
dinary  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
the  cruel  and  Inexorable  doctrine  of  un¬ 
restrained  competition,  and  the  vice 
that  fiaunts  Itself  in  our  great  cities 
while  our  missionaries  are  preaching 
the  superiority  of  our  religion  and  our 
morality  to  the  so-called  heathen.  And 
if  we  are  honest  before  denouncing  the 
barbarism  of  China,  let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves  how  the  East  End  would  receive 
a  hundred  missionaries  from  some 
strange  land,  supported  at  every  turn 
by  foreign  bayonets,  clad  in  uncouth 
dress,  speaking  a  scarcely  intelligible 
English,  and  in  their  talk  agreeing 
only  in  denunciation  of  Christ  and 
Christianity,  deriding  all  respect  for  the 
Queen,  and  urging  that  the  dead 
should  be  thrown  to  rot  upon  the  dung- 
heap,  and  refiect  that  to  the  average 
Chinaman  the  missionary’s  doctrine 
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seems  yet  more  subversive  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  than  this.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  West  is  identified  with  missionary 
enterprise  operates  in  favor  of  Japan. 
The  Chinese  have  no  such  aversion  to 
her  as  to  ourselves.  They  know  the 
deep  respect  and  reverence  which  is  to 
this  day  felt  by  the  Japanese  for  the 
Buddhist  preachers  from  China,  who 
hundreds  of  years  ago  brought  their 
creed  to  the  Island  Kingdom.  The  two 
people  find  meeting  points  In  their  faith 
and  in  their  social  organization.  There 
is  no  such  point  of  contact  between 
China  and  the  West. 

Whether  China  is  overcome  with 
ease,  whether  she  withstands  the  first 
shock  of  confilct  with  civilized  arma¬ 
ments,  the  consequences  will  be  much 
the  same.  Either  way,  the  tendency  Is 
to  a  Chinese-Japanese  alliance,  which 
must  assure  the  position  of  Japan 
against  Russia.  In  the  first  case, 
Japan’s  infiuence  will  be  enormous  at 
Peking  with  the  prestige  of  the  great 
success  mainly  won  by  her  troops.  In 
the  second  case,  the  West  will  have 
more  and  more  to  lean  upon  her.  Her 
expeditionary  force  will  be  largely  In¬ 
creased,  and  she  will  have  matters 
more  and  more  her  own  way.  Russia 
will  be  unable  to  oppose  her,  unless.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Russians  are  assured  of  the 
support  of  an  overwhelming  naval 
force,  such  as  Germany  or  France 
might  be  able  to  afford.  In  the  event 
of  war  with  her,  the  position  of  the 
Russian  troops  In  the  Amur  district, 
Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur,  cut  off  by 
the  Interruption  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway,  would  be  desperate,  since  neith¬ 
er  help  nor  supplies  could  reach  them 
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by  sea.  The  Japanese  Navy  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  drive  the  Russian  fiag 
from  the  Pacific,  while  the  Japanese 
ships  have  behind  them,  close  at  hand, 
all  the  resources  of  Japan,  with  her 
dockyards  and  coal-mines.  Distance  is. 
enormously  in  Japan’s  favor. 

So  difilcult  is  Russia’s  position  that 
there  is  already  talk  in  the  German. 
Press,  which  strives  to  stir  up  strife 
between  England  and  Japan  just  as  It 
labors  to  estrange  England  and  Russia, 
of  a  Russian  understanding  with  the 
Japanese.  For  many  reasons  such  an 
understanding  is  utterly  improbable. 
On  her  part,  Russia’s  prestige  and  the 
completion  of  the  Siberian  railway,  on 
which  millions  have  already  been  spent, 
compel  her  to  attempt  the  re-conquest 
of  Manchuria,  an  enterprise  which  no. 
Japanese  statesman  would  fora  moment 
further.  On  Japan’s  part,  there  Is  deep- 
set  distrust  of  Russian  fair  words  and 
promises,  and  a  desire  for  vengeance 
for  the  past.  Yet  the  Japanese  have  so, 
much  to  gain  by  waiting,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  China  is  an  event  so  wholly  in, 
their  favor,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
show  impatience  to  force  matters  to  a 
conclusion.  Moreover,  they  are  show¬ 
ing  the  West  day  by  day  how  good  their 
troops  are,  and  thus  practically  assur¬ 
ing  their  position.  Five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers,  a  match  In  intelligence, 
bravery  and  organization  for  the  best 
Westerners,  supported  by  a  powerful 
fieet,  are  a  strong  reminder  that  pru¬ 
dence  and  forbearance  are  necessary  in 
dealing  with  Japan,  especially  when. 
Japan  is  upon  the  spot  and  when  the 
West  is  10,000  miles  away.  Whatever- 
the  present,  the  future  is  to  Japan. 

Ignotus. 
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A  FRIEND  OF  MASTER  FRANCIS. 

(A.D.  1539.) 

“The  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision.” 


I. 

On  ’Stino’s  brown  bare  feet  the  sun 
Jay  hot.  He  was  warm  all  through 
with  it  The  stone  step  seemed  to 
glow. 

’Stino  looked  down  at  his  shapely 
toes,  sitting  very  still,  basking.  The 
feet  were  all  right,  to  be  sure.  They 
never  had  known,  since  they  began,  the 
inside  of  a  shoe.  When  you  came  to  the 
knees,  questions  arose.  Goat-skin 
breeches  wear  out.  So  do  the  queer, 
shapeless  little  tunics,  that  come  out  of 
the  best  pieces  of  the  old  green  lining 
left  from  Zino’s  well-worn  Campagna 
cloak. 

When  those  wore  out,  who  was  going 
to  make  new  ones? 

’Stino  considered.  It  was  clear  to 
him,  chiefly  since  he  came  out  to  sit 
here,  that,  now,  he  belonged  to  no  one— 
•that  is,  except  to— 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  can  do  all  things.  But  an  effort 
•  of  mind  is  required  to  associate  the  idea 
of  omnipotence  with  the  creation  of 
goat-skin  breeches. 

’Stino  made  the  effort,  involving  him¬ 
self  thereby  In  some  complicated  prob- 
'lems. 

First,  as  to  the  breeches.  Clearly 
so  supplied,  they  would  be  superflnely 
good,  which  would  involve  a  severe 
newness  in  the  breeches,  and  an  op¬ 
pressive  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
wearer.  He  had  had  one  such  experl- 

■  ence,  far  back  in  his  history,  ending  in 

■  disaster,  rents  and  tragedy.  But  there 
was  nobody  now  in  authority  over  new 
breeches. 

Still,  they  would  be  too  new,  and  too 
i  impressive,  for  comfort.  Who  could 


imagine  treating  miraculous  breeches 
lightly,  tearing  and  dragging  at  them, 
as  though  they  were  part  of  one,  like 
the  old?  And  suppose  they  never  grew 
old,  as  how  should  they?  The  Idea  was 
appalling. 

Then,  as  to  the  method,  how  would 
they  come?  The  descent  of  such  gar¬ 
ments  from  Heaven  is  a  trifle  unthink¬ 
able.  Even  ’Stino,  whose  Imaginings 
ran  naturally  in  such  directions,  could 
not  picture  It  at  once.  Angel  messen¬ 
gers,  breeches-bearing— they,  too,  creat¬ 
ed  difficulties. 

Possibly  St.  Augustine— he  had  been 
a  man. 

’Stino  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  crossed 
his  feet.  He  relinquished  the  enquiry, 
half  consciously.  His  faith  in  the  in¬ 
trinsic  and  considerate  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  and  St.  Augustine  remained 
unaffected  by  it.  Somehow  they  would 
see  that  things  were  all  right.  He  did 
not  enquire  what  would  become  of 
him,  if  they  did  not.  He  smiled  up  at 
the  sky.  A  deity  was  clearly  worth 
nothing  if  he  could  not  be  trusted. 
’Stino’s  deity  was  worth  a  great  deal. 
The  sudden,  startling  gap  in  things,  the 
cold  hearth-stone  he  had  loved  as  home, 
cast  all  the  more  responsibility  on  the 
divine  Protector,  who  sent  gifts  of 
meal  in  the  winter,  and  in  summer  the 
gleaning  grapes  when  the  vintage  was 
done.  The  small  soul  clung  close  to 
the  Mystery  unseen  of  reparation,  of 
need  supplied,  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  life,  it  tragically  wanted.  The  need 
brought  no  doubt  with  it.  Some  souls 
never  learn  doubt.  The  need  is  all,  even 
its  own  answer. 

Don  Ippolito,  with  his  white  head, 
came  out  of  the  sacristy  door.  He  had 
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the  chalice  in  bis  hand,  rubbing  it  with 
a  leather. 

“Ah,  ragazzo  mio!”  said  he,  “where 
hast  been  for  a  breakfast?” 

“Ninetta  gave  me  some,”  said  ’Stino, 
“and  two  apples  and  a  crust  against 
dinner.  I  carried  in  her  water  this 
morning.  Frasco  is  away  with  the 
wagon.  She  gave  me  his  bed.” 

“Ninetta  is  a  good  soul.  But,  when 
Frasco  comes  back?” 

“I  know  not,  padre.” 

“See,  bimbo,  we  must  find  some  place 
for  thee.  Thou  art  too  little  for  bard 
work,  else  Gian  at  the  farm—” 

“I  am  feared  of  Gian  at  the  farm,” 
said  'Stino,  quickly;  “he  is  big  and 
black.  He  is  like  the  devil.” 

The  padre  crossed  himself,  as  'Stino 
did  too. 

“Gian  is  a  hard  master.  But  be  is 
honest.  What  dost  thou  know  about 
the  devil,  brown  mousellng?  Perchance 
in  Rome,  among  the  kind  nuns,  we 
might  find  thee  a  home.” 

'Stino  smiled  up  into  the  padre's 
face.  The  idea  took  no  bold,  any  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  bis  travelling  to 
.the  sun.  He  only  said:— 

“But  I  serve  thy  Mass.” 

The  padre  smiled  sadly.  The  crea¬ 
ture’s  complete  unconsciousness  of  its 
eolitude  in  the  great  world  moved  him. 

“Ah!”  he  cried,  “that  the  good  God 
fihould  create  such  places!  Man  and 
wife  in  one  night,  coming  home  in 
peace,  and  gone,  both!  The  marsh 
■devils  are  strong,  since  the  good  her¬ 
mit  died.” 

The  boy  looked  round  at  him  quickly. 

“Was  it  the  marsh  devils  slew  them?” 

“Child,  in  the  dark  they  missed  their 
way,  without  a  doubt  The  causeway, 
folk  say,  is  broken,  and  they  fell,  face 
down.” 

“And  the  marsh  devils  gripped 
them?”  The  boy's  eyes  enlarged.  He 
was  leaning  forward  eagerly,  one  band 
on  the  step.  “Was  there  no  one  to 
fright  the  devils  with  the  Cross?  Why 


was  the  causeway  broken?  Are  they 
just  left  to  have  their  way?” 

The  old  peasant  priest  shook  his 
head.  His  faith  was  a  queer  jumble  of 
fiends,  wonder-working  wafers,  person¬ 
al  piety,  and  the  rough  and  ready  vil¬ 
lage  philosophy  of  every  day.  But  he 
w'as  a  priest,  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
say  to  a  child,  “I  do  not  know.” 

“These  be  mysteries,  my  son,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  solemnity. 

'Stino  got  up  suddenly  from  the  step. 
He  was  not  satisfied.  Only  this  moment 
had  he  understood  how  his  foster-par¬ 
ents  died.  The  thing  gave  him  a  shock. 
He  made  a  quick  reverence  to  the 
priest,  and,  turning,  trotted  away  down 
the  road. 

Don  Ippollto  stood  still  a  moment 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  sacristy,  and 
put  the  chalice  away.  The  boy  was 
after  some  child's  matter. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  that 
that,  as  he  stood  on  the  church  step, 
precisely  in  the  same  attitude,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cultured  voice  accosted 
him. 

“Jesu  keep  you,  good  Padre  Curato! 
Can  I  speak  with  you?” 

Don  Ippolito  tumfed. 

“Surely,  kind  sir!”  he  said;  “will  your 
nobleness  step  into  the  church?” 

He  ceased.  Something  puzzled  him 
in  the  newcomer,  a  tall  man,  with  a  fine 
dark  head,  full  of  color  and  meaning. 
In  its  every  line,  by  the  white,  firm, 
shapely  hands,  thin  and  finely  kept  by 
all  the  strong  figure,  its  alert,  controlled 
bearing,  its  rapid  motions,  its  steady 
stillness,  one  read  the  man  “noble.” 
Only  birth  gives  that  look.  This  noble, 
too,  had  studied,  had  fought  and  was 
born  a  mountaineer.  Not  that  Don  Ip¬ 
polito  took  in  all  this.  He  only  realized 
something  strange  in  finding  this  face 
and  figure  to  be  clad  in  so  very  rusty  and 
threadbare  a  garment  as  the  old  black 
cassock.  The  cassock  was  darned  care¬ 
fully,  and  in  innumerable  places.  The 
neatness  of  a  gentleman  objected  to 
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rags.  But  the  thing  would  shortly  fall 
to  pieces. 

“We  of  my  company,”  the  stranger 
said— “we  dwell  in  Rome,  some  twelve 
of  us— have  heard  a  tale  of  a  married 
pair  dead  in  your  marshes,  that  left  a 
child.  Know  you  aught  of  them,  good 
father?” 

He  was  glancing  round  the  little 
church,  with  bright  eyes  which,  light¬ 
ing  on  the  raw,  sensational  coloring  of 
the  great  crucifix  on  the  wall,  the  fig¬ 
ure  painted  like  life,  frowned,  as  if 
offended.  They  caught  the  great  pic¬ 
ture  of  souls  in  Purgatory,  with  its  ver¬ 
milion  fiames,  its  orange  fiesh-tints,  its 
angular  agonies,  and  a  hand  passed 
quietly  across  his  mouth.  His  eyes 
could  laugh,  while  the  rest  of  his  ftce 
was  very  serious. 

“Troth,  sir,”  said  the  priest,  “I  know 
all  about  them.  For  the  boy,  a  child 
they  had  adopted,  it  was  but  yesterday 
—no,  day  before,— he  served  my  Mass.” 
Don  Ippolito  paused.  For  the  first  time 
he  became  vaguely  aware  that  he  had 
not  seen  ’Stino  since  that  morning  on 
the  sacristy  threshold.  “The  child  is  not 
grown  for  hard  work.  Faith,  I  know 
not  what  will  become  of  him.  The 
woman,  his  aunt,  came  from  beyond 
the  mountains.  He  hath  no  kin  here.” 

“Where  dwells  the  poor  babe?”  said 
the  other,  quickly. 

“Why,  sir,  I  scarce  could  tell  you.  He 
has  found  sleeping  room  here  and  there. 
Poor  folk  are  kind.” 

“Ah!  We  have  a  wide  house  given 
ns  in  Rome,  with  room  for  homeless 
folk;  so  I  came  hither  to  fetch  him.” 
Don  Ippolito  looked  at  him  with  old 
calm  eyes.  The  young,  these  new  folk, 
he  thought,  fussed  themselves  with 
many  things  scarcely  their  business. 
But  it  was  a  grand  thing  for  the  boy. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “an  innocent,  helpless 
thing  brings  blessing  upon  charity.  I 
will  come  with  you  and  seek  him.” 

His  companion  rose.  As  if  with  a 
sodden  compunction,  he  crossed  to  the 


sensational  crucifix,  and,  kneeling, 
kissed  the  wounded  feet.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  sorry  for  any  inadequate,  un¬ 
worthy  image,  whether  in  poor  human 
fiesh  or  ill-painted  wood,  of  that  which 
he  loved  as  few  have  known  how  to 
love  It.  He  and  Don  Ippolito  went  out 
together. 

But  they  found  no  trace  of  the  child, 
who  had  disappeared  on  that  sunny 
day,  as  though  he  had  never  been. 
Ninetta  was  away. 

Said  the  visitor  at  last:  “When  the 
boy  returns,  put  him,  good  father,  into 
the  next  Romeward  wagon,  to  be 
dropped  at  the  Tower  of  the  Orange 
Trees,  in  the*Piazza  Margana.  Ask  the 
porter  for  Master  Francis;  if  I  am  not 
there,  for  Inigo  of  Jesus,  the  father  of 
the  house.” 

“Are  you  the  foreign  priests,”  said 
Don  Ippolito,  “that  call  themselves  by 
the  Holy  Name?  Surely,  fair  father,  I 
will  send  the  child,” 

And  Master  Francis  went  his  way. 

’Stino  had  followed  the  stony,  grass- 
grown  road  a  couple  of  miles  and  more, 
the  sun  hot  on  his  back  and  his  brown 
little  head.  The  road  grew  stonier  and 
stonier,  till  it  became  a  hard  causeway 
paved  with  great  immemorial  blocks, 
older  than  tradition.  It  sloped  up  a  low 
hill,  then  dropped  suddenly. 

’Stino  stood  still  and  looked  about 
him.  He  stood  upon  the  only  firm 
ground.  Around  him  stretched  the  great 
marsh,  wide  and  many-colored.  The 
boy  crossed  himself  quickly.  For  one 
panic  instant  he  expected  to  see  foul 
forms  rise  from  he  knew  not  where.  He 
wished  he  bad  not  come.  Then  be  took 
bold  of  himself,  and  walked  on. 

The  causeway  struck  across  the  broad 
expanse,  running  straight  as  a  true  line, 
to  where  the  land  grew  safe  and  the 
road  began  again.  He  could  see  where 
it  lay  broken,  a  small  matter  enough- 
in  the  daylight,  disastrous  even  to  a 
strong  man  at  night  In  one  place,  too 
near  the  middle  of  the  marsh,  it: 
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seemed  that  the  firm  ground  widened  The  wide  golden  expanse  that 


somewhat.  Upon  it  rose  some  low  stone 
erection.  ’Stino  went  towards  it,  a 
smail,  siient  thing,  treading  firmiy  with 
brown  naked  feet  and  looking  to  right 
and  to  left;  soon  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  morass. 

He  came  at  length  to  the  ruinous 
building  he  had  seen.  Round  it  the 
paved  footway  widened,  as  though  by 
design.  The  hut  was  built  of  rough 
stones;  it  was  low,  a  man  might  barely 
stand  upright  in  it.  The  fioor  was 
raised  a  step  above  the  causeway. 
Within  the  place  was  empty,  save  for  a 
litter  in  a  corner  that  had  once  been 
pine-boughs.  A  rude  cross  made  of 
three  stones  roughly  cemented,  above 
an  altar-like  block,  leant  against  the 
further  wall. 

’Stino  peered  in.  He  had  heard  of  the 
hermit  before  Don  Ippolito  spoke  this 
morning,  and  knew  this  had  been  bis 
abode.  He  sat  down  on  the  step  in  the 
sun  to  think,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
bog,  with  its  stretches  of  yellow  water- 
grass,  its  fiower  clumps.  Its  gleaming 
pools. 

He  was  a  small  creature,  with  a 
brown,  healthful,  serious  face,  and  soft 
child’s  eyes,  large  and  hazel.  The  un¬ 
conscious  self-reliance  of  the  peasant- 
baby,  that  has  managed  its  own  affairs 
since  it  can  remember,  was  mingled  in 
his  air  with  a  certain  dreamy  calm,  as 
of  one  given  to  fancy  and  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  imagined  sights.  His 
soft  mouth  curved  tenderly,  full  of  such 
suggestions;  his  eyes  were  wide,  en¬ 
quiring,  grave.  He  was  well  aware  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth— especially  in  heaven— than  were 
dreamt  of  in  any  philosophy  he  yet  had 
met  with.  His  small  life  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  trying  to  see  into  them,  his 
enquiries  ranging  over  a  wide  field  of 
known  facts  and  half-reasoned  imagina¬ 
tions.  They  met  with  fewer  stumbling- 
blocks  than  most  researches  of  the  full- 
grown. 
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stretched  on  every  hand  basking  in  the 
sun  filled  him,  now  be  saw  it,  with  a 
kind  of  pity.  It  was  so  quiet,  so  warm, 
so  attractive  even.  That  it  should  lie 
under  a  grim,  an  evil  dominion,  and 
that  forever,  since  before  man  was  here 
till  on  after  he  was  gone,  seemed  to 
him  simply  a  crying  injustice,  a  wrong 
that  ought  to  be  righted.  What  had  the 
poor  marsh  done? 

A  soft  breeze  waking  suddenly,  as  if 
to  answer,  stirred,  talking  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  flags  close  by.  The 
tall  bull-rushes  with  their  black  beads 
bowed  and  rose  and  bowed,  as  if  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  wind’s  kind  compli¬ 
ments.  "Water  beyond  them  rippled  in 
the  sun.  ’Stino  got  up  quickly  and  went 
to  see  what  they  were  about.  He  loved 
to  watch  the  things  that  could  not 
speak  his  language,  when  they  were 
talking  to  one  another.  He  stepped 
down  on  to  a  green  place,  which, 
though  spongy,  was  firmer  than  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  He  went  on  cau¬ 
tiously.  Some  twenty  yards  from  the 
causeway  he  stopped.  He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  tall  and  golden  company, 
high  yellow  flags  that  reached  to  his 
waist.  Their  wide,  quaint  flower- 
faces,  seamed  in  each  petal’s  midst 
with  pale  purple,  were  turned  up  to 
him  full  of  expression,  like  the  kind 
countenances  of  enquiring  friends. 
They  grew  high  up,  from  the  wet 
marshy  bottom,  standing  all  together, 
a  pale,  delicate-tinted,  golden  choir  of 
praise  to  the  sun  and  the  morning,  with 
close-folded,  pointed  buds  bursting 
through  the  sharp  green  sheath  below, 
eager  to  join  too.  ’Stino  stood  in  their 
midst  and  loved  them.  He  was  at  home 
from  that  moment.  When  he  went  on 
he  came  to  a  clear  brown  pool,  the  color 
of  his  own  eyes.  On  the  top  of  the 
water,  feathery,  shining  creatures  sat 
and  dried  themselves  in  the  sun  and 
spread  their  filmy  wings  and  flew 
away.  There  were  newts  in  the  pool. 
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wonderful  newts,  bright  orange,  dart¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  their  queer  heads 
and  long  lizard  backs  adorned  with 
scarlet  fringe;  and  long-legged  frogs 
swimming  fast  brown  and  yellow,  hid¬ 
ing  among  the  green  streaming  weed 
that  was  the  pond’s  bottom.  ’Stino  sat 
on  bis  green  pathway  and  dabbled  his 
feet  in  the  water;  he  knew  not  how 
long  he  stayed  by  the  pool;  he  wanted 
never  to  go  away.  The  sunny  air 
hummed  low  with  insect  life;  across  the 
water  came  aromatic  savors  from  beds 
of  sweet  sedge. 

Farther  on,  a  purple  iris-bed  claimed 
kinship  with  the  golden  dags,  bis 
earlier  friends,  but  this  smelt  abomi¬ 
nably,  and  he  passed  on. 

He  ate  his  bread  and  apples  a  long 
way  from  the  hermit’s  hut,  beside  a 
wide  water,  on  whose  cairn  bosom  the 
lilies  floated  crimson  and  white.  The 
place  was  wonderful;  the  child’s  free 
Southern  soul  basked  in  its  rich  beauty, 
as  his  half-fed  little  body  in  the  midday 
sun. 

It  was  not  till  mid-afternoon  that 
anything  sinister  happened.  Hard  by  a 
pool,  darker  than  the  rest,  a  lovely 
green  expanse  invited  the  bare  feet.  But 
a  few  steps  on  there  was  a  quaking, 
the  feet  stuck  helplessly,  struggled, 
sank.  Something  sucked  and  sucked. 
Panic  seized  ’Stino;  he  screamed  and 
fell  upon  his  knees.  It  was  the  devils! 
Doubtless  they  lived  down  there.  They 
had  him  by  the  ankles,  they  were  suck¬ 
ing  him  down,  there  was  no  hope.  Call¬ 
ing  on  God  and  the  Cross  and  the 
Blessed  Mother,  the  boy  flqng  himself 
down,  clutching  at  the  ground  he  had 
walked  on,  trying  to  crawl  forward. 
Wild,  despairing  moments  swept  over 
him.  Then  slowly  he  knew  himself 
saved.  The  sucking  ceased.  He  had 
reached  ground  that,  once  more,  was 
Arm  beneath  him. 

He  lay  and  trembled,  safe.  Then 
cautiously  he  rose,  and,  very  serious, 
turned  homewards.  His  grave  mood 


did  not  lose  all  savor  of  fear  till  the 
dear  faces  of  the  yellow  flags  looked 
up  at  him  once  more.  He  went  back 
to  the  hermit’s  doorstep  and  sat  down. 
He  was,  somehow,  tired. 

He  sat  there  a  long  while. 

He  began  to  see  light  on  things  in  a 
strange  and  unexpected  way.  Slowly 
they  became  luminously  clear. 

The  marsh  was  there,  fair  and  lovely. 

And  the  devils  were  there,  foul,  full 
of  hate  and  guile;  dwelling  below  the 
surface  lest  their  ill  faces  should  meet 
God’s  daylight:  but  living  and  power¬ 
ful;  able  to  drag  down  a  man  as  big 
os  Zino,  and  destroy  him. 

Dimly  ’Stino’s  little  soul  perceived 
that  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  these 
things. 

It  was  God’s  marsh.  He  had  made 
it;  as  in  the  world’s  beginning.  He 
created  and  saw  that  it  was  good.  He, 
as  a  wise  gardener,  kept  it  in  life  and 
growth  and  flower.  The  water-beetle 
had  his  breath,  the  newt  his  scarlet 
fringe,  from  Him.  And  could  any  one 
look  on  those  golden  “flowers  of  light” 
and  not  know  that  they  were  His? 

That  being  so,  how  understand  the 
presence  of  the  devils?  How  could 
they  dwell  unconquered,  keeping  a 
country-side  in  terror,  where  the  great 
Source  of  love  and  beauty  dwelt  and 
reigned. 

’Stino  sat  some  moments  with  his 
head  in  his  bands.  Then  suddenly  he 
lifted  it;  he  sat  bolt  upright.  He  saw. 

What  was  man  about? 

This  thing  was  his  affair. 

There  were  devils  in  the  world  out¬ 
side,  of  course;  devils  that  destroyed 
the  soul;  they  had,  every  day,  to  be 
fought  by  the  Church,  the  priest,  the 
faithful.  Because  these  others  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  instead  with  the 
body,  men  went  in  terror  of  them,  made 
no  flght! 

'Stino,  sitting  on  the  hermit’s  de¬ 
serted  door-stone,  considered  deeply. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  this  attitude  of 
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mind  was  merely  silly.  Bodily  dangers 
can  be  measured.  The  other! 

The  picture  of  the  soul  In  Purgatory 
rose  before  him.  And  grimmer  things. 
Things  that  were  the  meaning,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  sin.  He  signed  himaelf  in  a  hot 
flush  of  alarm,  repulsion.  His  guileless 
little  soul  was  very  pure.  Not  only  the 
results  of  evil  horrified  him.  There 
must  be  a  time  when  the  saints  are 
young.  They  are  born,  not  made,  the 
finer  sort  of  them,  like  the  poets. 

But  to  conquer  the  marsh  devils? 

It  takes  little  material,  says  the  scof¬ 
fer,  to  make  a  system  of  theology.  You 
require  merely  a  terrifying  God  and  an 
alarmed  human  being.  This  small  Au¬ 
gustine,  on  the  sun-warmed  stone 
among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  evolving 
his  own  young  convictlou  calmly  out  of 
the  medley  within  him  of  luminous 
faith  and  cloudy  mystical  teaching,  con¬ 
tradicted  the  scoffer,  though  he  knew 
it  not.  Neither  of  those  unattractive  ob¬ 
jects  had  anything  to  do  in  his  small 
system.  His  deity  was  the  God  of  the 
instinctively  devout,  the  unconscious 
artist  in  religion;  solemn,  remote,  il¬ 
limitable,  but  benign,  triumphant.  And 
man,  amid  the  whole  beloved  creation, 
was  God’s  eldest  child.  Clearly  the 
devils  were  made  only  to  be  conquered. 

But  how? 

As  ’Stlno  laid  his  brown  head  back 
against  the  rough  hard  door-post,  fac¬ 
ing  with  his  Innocent  eyes  the  world- 
old  problem  of  recovery,  there  took  hold 
on  his  child’s  heart,  he  knew  not  how, 
the  root-idea  of  his  Inherited  Christian¬ 
ity.  With  a  thrill  of  lonely  pleasure, 
he  realized  that,  for  the  devils,  the  lost 
battle  was  merely  and  always  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  God  dwelt  among 
men.  Man  was  stronger  than  evil,  if 
that  were  true. 

Every  such  experience  is  the  first  in 
our  lives.  The  new  thought  that  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  us,  be  It  fair  or  fo.ul, 
transforms  things.  Most  completely  of 
all,  if  it  be  what  we  call  a  religious 


idea.  Whether  or  not  it  be  true  that 
man  makes  God  In  bis  own  image,  the 
moment  when  He  Is  made,  or  new- 
made,  for  any  soul,  is  as  a  moment  of 
birth. 

The  little  peasant,  in  his  patched 
goat-skins  and  his  sixteenth-century  Ig¬ 
norance,  rose  upon  his  bare  feet  and 
stood  rapt,  exultant,  transfigured  to 
himself,  as  one  visited  by  the  Divine. 
Triumph  was  coming.  He  would  see 
it.  He  was  upon  the  side  of  the  trium¬ 
phant. 

He  stretched  out  his  two  small  arms 
over  the  marsh,  and  solemnly  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross.  Then  he  remained 
standing.  The  glory  of  a  strong 
moment  had  brought  him  to  his  feet  be¬ 
fore  It. 

His  half-taught  little  mind  failed  to 
follow  all  the  ramifications  of  the  next 
and  resultant  idea.  It  came  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a  reminiscence. 

“Since  the  good  hermit  died.” 

That  w'as  it,  then.  When  the  hermit 
w’as  here,  with  his  prayers  and  his 
holiness,  the  devils  had  been  in  the 
check  of  a  sacred  spell.  That  pure  life, 
in  the  midst  of  them,  that  bad  power 
on  them,  such  as  nothing  else  human 
could  have.  ’Stlno  never  knew  how  the 
idea  took  hold  of  him  that  he  would  be 
the  next  hermit  himself.  When  it  had 
come,  he  seemed  always  to  have 
known  it 

The  thing  was  obvious.  He  hated  the 
devils.  They  had  destroyed  his  home, 
and  tried  to  destroy  himself.  He  had 
no  place  to  go  to,  he,  the  little  lonely 
boy,  that  belonged  only  to  God.  Like 
another  young  Boy,  he  had  no  “busi¬ 
ness”  save  “his  Father’s.”  His  Father 
called— here.  This  little  house  was 

empty.  It  was  lonely,  too.  He  could 
come  and  make  it  his  very  own.  The 
loveliness  of  the  Idea  entranced  him, 
•quite  apart  from  things  religious.  A 
house  all  to  himself  among  the  flags 
and  the  pools,  under  the  sky!  A  place 
to  be  master  of,  to  be  safe  and  warm 
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In,  a  place  to  play  in,  to  bring  the  oth¬ 
er  ragazzi  to,  and  do  the  honors!  Heav¬ 
ens!  the  thing  was  perfect.  But  did 
hermits  play?  Did  they  ask  friends  in? 
Of  course  they  did  that  last,  even 
when  they  had  little  to  offer  that  other 
folks  liked.  Why,  up  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  wonder-working  hermit 
lived— 

’Stino  drew  a  long  breath  and  rubbed 
his  hands  over  his  forehead.  The  thing 
was  too  big  to  take  in  all  at  once.  What 
if  he  too — ?  He  turned  from  the  aw¬ 
ful  idea  and  went  in  to  the  hut,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  Investigate  its  an’angements. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  trotting 
cheerfully  along  the  road.  At  Ninetta’s 
door  a  wagon  stood  loaded  with  mis¬ 
cellaneous  objects  mostly  smothered  in 
raw  sheepskins.  The  shell-like  erec¬ 
tion  of  wicker  work  and  green  cotton 
for  the  protection  of  the  driver,  was 
raised.  He  had  but  just  dismounted. 
Ninetta  was  taking  down  the  things, 
mostly  wares  for  her  village  shop. 

“Eh,  child!”  she  said.  “Frasco’s 
come  back.  I’ll  have  no  bed  for  thee 
to-night.  But  thou  canst  have  some 
cheese  and  a  lump  of  bread  for  thy 
supper.” 

’Stino  thanked  her.  Passing  into  the 
house,  he  found  the  corner  where  he 
had  hidden  his  possessions;  they  were 
few  and  small  enough.  Giulia,  Zino’s 
one-eyed  sister,  had  swooped  down  on 
the  house,  and  carried  off  everything 
that  had  any  value  as  Zino’s  rightful 
and  only  heir.  There  had  been  little 
enough  to  take.  ’Stino,  who  went  in 
terror  of  her  one  eye,  avoided  her  like 
the  plague.  He  believed  her  to  be  a 
witch  of  the  blackest  sort,  and  was 
deeply  thankful  when  she  announced 
that  the  brown  brat  was  no  kin  of  hers, 
and  a  lone  woman  had  nothing  to  give 
in  charity.  She  had  taken  the  ven^^ 
sheepskin  that  was  his  coverlet,  and 
the  dear  pots  and  pans  he  had  eaten 
off  since  he  could  remember.  When  he 
saw  how  things  were  going,  ’Stino 


dashed  in  under  her  very  nose  and  car¬ 
ried  off  his  little  porringer,  and  Zino's 
old  cloak,  made  over  to  him  last  win¬ 
ter.  He  would  have  left  the  cloak,  if 
forced.  Without  the  little  porringer  he 
could  not  live.  He  had  a  few  other 
tiny  properties,  all  his  own,  worthless 
to  any  one  else.  A  collection  of  queer 
shells  and  shining  pebbles  from  the 
beach  at  Ostia,  relics  of  a  far  back  day 
when  he  had  gone  there  with  Zino;  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  clasp  knife,  half 
of  whose  blade  had  been  gone  so  long 
that  the  stump  had  ceased  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  a  gaudy  little  picture  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  “with  seven  swords 
stuck  in  her  heart,”  given  away  at 
Christmas,  with  a  blessing,  by  Don  Ip- 
pollto;  a  fantastic  metal  drinking-cup, 
stamped  with  defaced  symbols.  Save 
the  old  cloak,  he  had  no  clothes  but 
what  he  stood  up  in. 

’Stino  gathered  his  goods  together. 

“I’ve  found  a  bed,”  he  said  to 
Ninetta,  in  the  queer  little  shop,  with 
rush-lights  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
and  cheese  pervading  the  atmosphere, 
where  she  passed  her  days;  “thank 
you,  Monna,  for  my  breakfast  and  the 
other  things,  and  I’ll  serve  you  for 
nothing.  Please,  my  supper.” 

Ninetta  gave  him  the  promised 
“lumps.”  She  wondered  where  he  was 
going. 

“The  Saints  have  care  of  the  thing,” 
she  said,  rubbing  up  his  hair  in  a  moth¬ 
erly  fashion  “If  they  use  thee  ill  at 
the  next  place,  come  and  tell  me.  Go 
thy  way,  for  a  little  oddity!” 

And  ’Stino  went. 

II. 

To  create  a  new  life  for  oneself  may 
be  delightful,  or  serious.  ’Stino  found 
it  both. 

Considering  the  amount  of  his  posses¬ 
sions,  he  expended  extravagant  time  in 
preparing  his  home.  When  he  had  gath¬ 
ered  pine-branchet?  and  fern  for  his  bed, 
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and  adorned  the  whole  place  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  endangered  his  life  reaching 
two  crimson  water  UUies  to  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  he  fell  to  lighting  a 
fire,  not  because  he  wanted  it,  but  “just 
to  show  he  could.”  The  warmth  was 
oddly  pleasant.  There  was  a  damp 
smell  in  the  place,  and  the  hole  in  the 
roof  saved  him  from  smothering  in  the 
smoke.  He  siept  sound;  it  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  him  to  be  afraid  of  anything. 
With  Our  Lady’s  picture  in  the  place 
and  a  new  hermit,  the  devils  clearly 
must  keep  their  distance. 

On  the  day  after  Master  Francis’ 
visit,  he  presented  himself  to  serve  Don 
Ippolito’s  Mass.  When  it  was  over,  he 
followed  the  priest  into  the  sacristy, 
and  gravely  asked  instruction  in  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  The  three  long  days 
had  been  fllled  with  eager  Joys;  with 
discoveries  of  all  kinds  most  marvel¬ 
lous;  with  hours  of  play  and  sunshine; 
but  also  wdth  hours  somewhat  puzzling, 
when  the  devout  little  soul  sought  grop¬ 
ing  after  some  sort  of  rule  spiritual.  He 
was  not  satisfled  wltho.ut  a  rule.  The 
old  priest  gazed  at  him.  His  head  was 
not  over-clear  that  morning.  And  the 
enquiry  amazed  him.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  nobody  had  ever  taught  him 
to  direct  the  life  eremite,  so  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  say,  he  was  horrlfled 
at  the  idea.  He  told  the  boy  in  round 
terms  that  the  thing  was  absurd,  that, 
if  he  did  not  starve,  he  would  die  like 
his  foster-parents,  adding  that  good  fa¬ 
thers  in  Rome  had  offered  him  a  home; 
and  bade  him  be  at  Nlnetta’s  door  next 
morning  at  daybreak  to  start  with  the 
wagon.  ’Stino  went  home  somewhat 
thoughtful.  But  he  had  said  neither 
yea  or  nay.  He  sat  down  on  the  door¬ 
step  of  the  place  he  had  made  his  own, 
that  already  smiled  welcome  whenever 
he  came  back  to  it,  and  considered.  It 
was  better  to  make  a  home  of  one’s 
own,  surely,  than  to  take  charity— not 
pleasanter  only,  but  better,  truer.  To 
give  up  his  home  would  break  bis  heart 


But  to  serve  for  himself  seemed  to  him, 
also,  the  higher  course.  And  then  there 

was— the  OalL  ,  i 

'  .1 

The  hazel  eyes  grew  luminous.  Ah, 
who  knew  but  himself?  Who  could  be 
expected  to  understand?  The  Saints 
had  always  been  opposed  by  some  one. 
Now  he  understood  that  there  was  no 
wonder  in  that 

Still  Don  Ippolito  was  the  priest.  How 
should  he  go  to  confession,  and  persist 
in  disobedience? 

The  problem  was  solved  for  him.  That 
night  the  old  man  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  ’Stino  had  resolved,  so  far, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  meet  the  wagon. 
The  next  morning  there  was  no  Mass. 
Tessa  at  the  Presbytery  was  tearing 
her  hair.  It  was  the  evil  eye!  It  was 
witchcraft. 

’Stino  dwelt  undisturbed;  he  thought 
no  more  about  the  good  fathers  in 
Rome;  and  no  one  concerned  himself 
with  the  hermit’s  spiritual  affairs.  He 
was  left  to  his  own  guidance,  and  the 
Call.  His  rule  resolved  Itself  into  ad¬ 
ditional  rosaries,  and  much  meditation 
on  the  doorstep,  especially  at  evening, 
when  the  level  sun’s  long  rays  turned 
the  wide  marsh  to  gold.  He  had  no 
books,  nor  could  he  have  read  them  had 
he  owned  a  library;  his  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  prayers  and  psalms  that  her¬ 
mits  ought  to  recite  was  almost  nil;  and 
he  thought  no  others  officially  proper. 
In  his  difficulty  he  betook  him  to  the 
doorstep,  and  having  thought  it  out,  ex¬ 
plained  matters,  simply  enough,  to  the 
Almighty.  “I  have  no  prayers  to  say, 
because  nobody  has  taught  me.  And 
Don  Ippolito  is  bewitched.  Please  don’t 
want  prayers.  Want  me  to  be  good, 
and  think  about  the  Great  Things.  I 
can  do  that.”  The  Almighty,  who  ap¬ 
parently  wished  to  keep  His  hermit, 
probably  knew  that  to  demand  prayers 
would  mean  in  time  to  perplex,  then, 
probably,  to  weary,  the  budding  soul. 
Conscience,  after  this  explanation,  was 
satisfied.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
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Almighty  should  have  less  common 
sense  than  His  hermit.  So  ’Stino’s  saint¬ 
ly  deed  was  love. 

Part  of  the  day  he  was  busy  enough 
keeping  the  life  in  him.  It  takes  little 
to  feed  an  Italian  peasant-child.  ’Stino 
had  nothing,  but  be  soon  found  bis  own 
means.  The  wagon  took  twice  a  week 
to  Rome  big  bundles  of  marsh  flowers 
wrapped  in  soaking  weeds.  Ninetta 
paid  him  for  them,  and  her  married 
daughter  in  the  Trastevere  made  a 
proflt  on  them  in  the  flower-market 
But  this  was  precarious;  good  only 
while  it  lasted;  and  the  summer  was 
passing  into  autumn.  Beyond  the 
marsh,  on  the  other  side,  the  land  be¬ 
longed  to  a  great  lord,  in  Rome,  whose 
name  and  nature  ’Stino  never  presumed 
to  ask.  A  forester  lived  on  it,  whose 
lame  old  wife  found  a  convenience  in 
a  handy  child  who  asked  little.  She 
grew  fond  of  the  boy.  He  might  have 
lived  there  altogether  if  he  had  liked. 
He  got  on  easily  between  her  money 
and  Ninetta’s.  His  housekeeping  was  a 
joy,  a  perpetual  source  of  lively  sur¬ 
prises,  and  he  actually  began  to  put  by. 
There  was  a  thing  unobtainable  that  he 
still  needed.  A  proper  hermit  wore  a 
brown  monk’s  frock.  If  one  saved 
steadily,  at  the  rate  of  a  brown  coin 
a  week! 

In  the  afternooon  he  generally  had 
company,  or  went  to  the  village  to  seek 
it.  He  was  absolutely  happy.  The  sun¬ 
ny  sweetness  of  his  nature  made  life 
an  easy  thing,  and  the  life  religious 
peace  and  security.  There  were  no 
morbid  imaginings  in  this  lonely  saint. 
And  he  thought  of  the  coming  winter 
no  more  than  the  birds.  Very  often  he 
did  not  remember  the  devils  for  days 
together. 

It  was  after  the  long  week  of  rain 
that  the  day  came,  when  he  flrst  felt 
"curious.”  When  he  woke  he  was  shiv¬ 
ering,  and  then  hot  all  over.  The  marsh 
was  full  of  water.  When  he  looked  out 
of  his  door,  the  causeway  was  flooded. 


He  clearly  could  not  get  to  the  fores¬ 
ter’s  to-day.  It  was  easier  so,  with  his 
head  so  giddy.  He  lit  bis  Are  and  lay 
all  day  on  bis  bed,  sick  and  faint,  and 
sometimes  full  from  head  to  foot  of 
aches  and  shiverings.  He  could  eat 
nothing.  It  came  upon  him  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that  he  was 
alone. 

Next  day  he  was  well,  and  very  glad, 
and  ashamed  somewhat  of  his  sorrows. 
Why,  he  had  begun  to  wonder  whether 
he  would  die!  People  didn’t  die  so 
easily,  with  God  and  St.  Augustine  In 
the  place.  The  water  had  gone  down, 
and  he  went  to  his  work  as  usual.  The 
next  time  he  felt  bad  he  understood 
it  better.  The  thing  recurred;  as  the 
year  grew  old,  it  was  more  frequent. 
He  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ail¬ 
ments,  and  the  forester’s  wife  said  “it 
was  the  marsh  chills,”  accepting  his  ab¬ 
sences  with  that  fatalism  that  belongs 
to  the  uneducated  view  of  illness.  ’Stino 
accommodated  himself  to  the  attacks, 
and  learnt  to  know  when  to  expect 
them.  They  became  part  of  life.  They 
w’ere  not  pleasant,  but  they  passed.  He 
came  to  understand  them. 

The  days  grew  shorter;  the  autumn 
colors  faded.  The  marsh  was  reedy, 
dead  and  dim,  when  ’Stino  came  home 
that  night.  It  was  his  sick  day;  he  was 
rather  sad,  but  he  had  dragged  himself 
to  the  forester’s,  because  Monna,  too, 
was  ailing;  and  he  stayed  long  to  help 
her.  The  sun  was  sinking,  a  crimson 
ball  in  the  gray  pale  sky.  The  mists 
were  rising  slowly. 

Something— something  came  between 
’Stino  and  the  low  sun’s  rays— some¬ 
thing— 

It  was  vague  at  flrst,  quite  vague,  a 
strange  colling  something,  that  he  did 
not  understand.  He  watched  It,  won¬ 
dering.  It  went  on  coiling  and  coiling. 
’Stino  stood  and  looked,  till  a  damp 
chill  from  the  water,  seemed  to  pierce 
his  very  bones. 

The  sun  dropped  suddenly.  Swift 
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moments  carried  Its  rim  below  the  sky 
line.  All  the  earth  turned  gray. 

Then,  far  over  the  marsh,  he  saw  a 
faint,  moving  light.  All  at  once  his 
heart  stood  still.  He  knew  the  spot. 
It  was  there,  that  first  night,  that  the 
devils  had  so  nearly  dragged  him 
down. 

It  was  not  ’Stlno’s  custom  to  look  out 
after  dark.  He  had  the  peasants’  habit 
of  going  to  bed  with  the  birds  at  dusk. 
And  there  was  an  unconfessed  con¬ 
sciousness  in  him  that  he  had  rather 
not  He  had  never  been  so  late  on  the 
marsh  before.  It  did  not  strike  him 
that  the  light  might  be  an  ordinary  part 
of  night  He  stood  gazing  at  it  as  It 
moved.  Without  knowing  why,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  associate  it  with  the  mysterious 
coilings  in  front  of  the  dying  sun.  It 
grew  clear  to  him  that  the  devils  were 
becoming  active. 

The  light  moved  and  danced.  It 
seemed  to  come  towards  him,  then  to 
recede.  He  grew  very  cold,  and  shiv¬ 
ered. 

Then  it  struck  him  suddenly  that  he 
was  there  to  fight  the  devils.  Where 
that  light  was,  he  ought  to  be. 

The  thing  was  impossible.  He  could 
not  see  his  road.  He  would  fall  in  the 
twilight  and  be  drowned,  or  clutched 
from  beneath. 

Yet,  where  they  were,  he  ought  to  be. 

The  boy  shook  from  head  to  foot  He 
was  close  to  his  door,  and  cast  a  de¬ 
spairing  glance  towards  it  But  to  dis¬ 
obey  the  Call  was  to  resign  everything 
at  once.  He  turned  and  set  his  foot,  in 
the  dimness,  on  the  quaking  bog  be¬ 
yond  the  causeway.  Three  steps,  and 
he  was  in  water  up  to  his  waist. 

’Stlno  screamed;  but  he  was  far  from 
the  place  of  real  danger,  and  instantly 
struggled  out.  His  head  was  reeling 
as  he  recovered  his  footing.  A  wild 
terror  possessed  him. 

Then  he  shrieked  aloud  again— a  ter¬ 
rified,  helpless,  childish  voice,  pealing 
away  over  the  wide  gray  reaches,  to 


die  faintly  in  the  waste  lands  towards 
the  sea.  Upon  his  doorstep  the  light 
hovered.  It  came  from  eyes,  green 
fiery  eyes!  He  could  see  the  face — 
there  was  an  awful  glow  behind  it— a 
grim  hideousness  of  twisted  nose,  and 
horns  rising  fiery  above  it,  and  the  eyes, 
the  horrible,  mocking,  fiend  eyes!  Oh, 
God!  Oh,  St  Augustine!  They  were 
come.  And  he  was  powerless.  Some¬ 
thing  pinned  his  arms  to  his  sides.  They 
were  in  his  own  house,  where  the  cross 
stood! 

Something  burst  around  him,  as  with 
a  loud  noise.  He  was  lying  on  the 
fioor  of  his  hut  shaking  and  sobbing. 
There  was  nothing  near  him  save  the 
night 

Between*  illness  and  terror,  our  her¬ 
mit’s  spirit  gave  way.  He  dragged  him¬ 
self  to  his  bed  and  lay  there,  trembling 
and  sobbing,  till  dawn,  solitary  even  to 
heart-break.  Then  he  recovered  enough 
to  crawl  to  where  his  little  stores  were, 
and  stay  the  sinking  of  the  long  fast 
within  him.  The  devils  had  left  his 
food  alone. 

When  he  had  eaten,  he  lay  back  on 
his  bed,  weak,  but  growing  collected. 
He  began  to  enquire  and  remember 
with  some  clearness.  What  had  he 
seen? 

A  devil!  Why  he  had  not  seen  one 
before,  he  knew  not.  They  had  been 
there  all  the  while.  Perhaps  they  had 
looked  for  him  to  go  away  of  himself; 
and,  when  he  did  not,  at  last  began  to 
take  means  to  make  him. 

He  had  been  terribly  frightened,  and, 
with  a  boy’s  instinct,  began  to  be 
ashamed  now  the  dreadful  moment  was 
past.  Next  time — but  no!  he  could  not 
wish  them  back  again.  Not  yet.  Per¬ 
haps  he  ought  to  take  their  activity  as 
a  compliment  to  an  enemy  worth  fight¬ 
ing.  When  there  was  more  light,  and 
be  felt  better,  perhaps  he  might  Not 
now. 

He  got  up  at  length,  and  went  out 
into  the  soft  misty  morning.  The 
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marsh  lay  calm  and  normal  round  him.  “Oh,  fiend!”  he  cried  out,  “quit  this 
The  sight  did  him  good.  good  spot  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 


The  chills  had  passed.  When  he  had 
said  his  beads,  falling,  he  knew  not 
why,  into  a  strange  fit  of  sobbing  over 

them,  be  began  to  discuss  the  matter. 
He  had  not  meant,  he  said,  to  be  a  cow¬ 
ard.  Next  time  be  would  do  better,  if 
be  could.  He  would  be  very  thankful 
for  advice  as  to  how  to  deal  with  devils. 
He  bad  no  one  to  ask.  He  did  not 
want  them  to  frighten  him  more  each 
time.  Clearly  they  would,  if  they  could. 
And  then— well,  he  scarcely  knew  what 

then. 

He  never  had  liked  Monna  so  much  as 
that  morning.  Her  warm  human  near¬ 
ness,  her  comfortable  daylight,  did  him 
good.  * 

There  was  no  Ignis  Fatuus  visible 
that  night,  at  any  rate  before  ’Stino 
went  to  bed.  For  awhile  the  devils  let 
him  be.  On  his  next  sick  day,  beav^ 
rain  fiooded  the  causeway  and  kept 
him  in.  His  head  was  very  bad  all  day. 
In  the  late  afternoon,  as  the  light  was 
growing  dim,  be  saw  a  little  gray  devil 
sitting  on  his  fire.  ’Stino  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  himself  scarcely  fright¬ 
ened.  The  creature  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  the  smoke.  It  mopped  and  mowed 
at  him,  and  stretched  out  long  slimy 
hands  over  the  blaze.  Poor  little  devil! 
it  was  cold. 

’Stino  lay  and  looked.  He  did  not 
mind  it  much,  it  was  so  small.  What 
be  bated  about  it  was  the  long  hands, 
the  fingers,  like  tentacles  wandering  all 
about  it 

“Little  devil,”  said  ’Stino,  “don’t  be 
frightened— I  mean,  I’m  not  fright¬ 
ened—” 

The  little  devil  nodded  and  grinned. 
It  was  apparently  a  friendly  little  per¬ 
son.  ’Stino  watched  it,  fascinated.  It 
was  growing  interesting.  All  at  once 
he  realized  that  such  an  attitude  was 
shockiug.  Friends  with  the  enemy! 
That  was  what  it  meant,  or  would  come 
to  mean. 


Cross,  begone!” 

The  fiame  leapt  up  high,  then  sank, 
sputtered.  The  little  devil  had  risen 
up.  In  the  dim  firelight  he  saw  that 
it  was  growing,  gro.wing.  Vastnesses 
of  horrible  and  hideous  seemed  to  loom 
behind  it.  They  grew,  and  grew,  till 
all  the  place  was  devil.  Everywhere 
he  found  green  eyes,  unformed  fright- 
fulnesses,  crawling,  clinging  tentacles, 
horror.  He  screamed  and  hid  his  eyes, 
and  called  on  God.  And  they 'crept,  and 
crawled,  and  fiashed,  and  twisted. 
Cruel  eyes  stared  close  to  him.  The 
twining  fingers  were  cruel,  cold,  slimy; 
they  were  about  his  throat,  twisting, 
coiling,  closer — closer— down  —  down  — 
ah,  down— 

****«« 

After  that  night  of  horror,  there  was 
scarcely  one  when  ’Stino  did  not  see 
devils.  On  his  sick  days,  which  grew 
more  frequent  and  worse,  they  seemed 
to  have  more  power;  but  nightly  they 
came.  The  boy  went  and  came  in  fear. 
He  never  grew  accustomed;  they  were 
always  frightful,  always  freshly  ter¬ 
rible,  There  were  hours  when  he 
wept  and  sobbed  for  some  one  kind  and 
good,  he  knew  not  who,  to  come  and 
save  him.  But  no  one  crossed  the  marsh 
at  this  season.  No  one  came.  He 
wailed  for  them,  knowing  he  might  die, 
and  none  would  hear.  For  now  there 
happened  something  more  cruel  too, 
something  he  could  not  understand. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  forsak¬ 
en.  If  God  that  made  could  forget,  he 
was  forgotten.  His  prayers  were  dead 
and  dull;  there  was  no  voice  nor 
any  that  answered,  nor  any  that 
regarded.  He  knelt  through  despairing 
hours  In  vain.  The  glow  and  the 
sweetness;  the  awesome  Joy  of  know¬ 
ing  the  Divine  near,  in  touch;  the 
moments  when  he  was  rapt,  amid 
things  too  great  for  words,  for  under¬ 
standing;  all  were  gone.  He  was  alone. 
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shivering,  small.  God  bad  something 
else  to  do;  He  had  forgotten. 

The  passionate  little  soul  struggled 
fiercely  against  such  a  belief.  It  was 
his  own  fault.  It  was  the  devils’  do¬ 
ing.  He  sought  bis  soul  in  vain  for 
some  sin.  Surely  God  could  not  be 
angry  with  his  terror  when  the  devils 
came,  God  who  understood  everything, 
and  sympathized.  One  day  he  dragged 
himself,  ailing  and  languid,  a  long  five 
miles  to  the  nearest  priest,  and  after 
weary  waiting  In  the  church,  confessed, 
helplessly  begging  absolution  for  some 
sin  unknown,  forgotten.  The  priest,  a 
young  man,  lately  come,  thought  the 
child  half-witted,  with  his  devil-visions 
and  his  unknown  sins.  He  bade  him 
fast  and  pray,  and  let  him  go,  blest,  but 
only  half  satisfied. 

It  was  when  he  reached  home  that 
night  that  temptation  came  upon  him, 
fierce  and  blinding.  Don  Ippolito  bad 
been  right.  The  act  was  wild.  The 
Call  was  nought. 

Go!  away  from  the  foul  place!  away 
from  the  devils!  away  from  the  cold 
hearth  and  home,  forsaken  of  God  that 
gave  It!  Go!  be  at  ease,  amused,  else¬ 
where!  get  gain!  find  pleasure! 

When  we  think  of  temptation  and  re¬ 
sistance,  we  are  wont  to  picture  our¬ 
selves  balanced  betwixt  the  two.  Ah, 
not  so!  that  is  choice,  calm.  Tempta¬ 
tion  means  the  flood  that  goes  over  us, 
clinging  hands  rent  from  their  hold,  the 
abyss,  the  dark.  Resistance  is  reason¬ 
less,  obstinate,  helpless,  holding  for 
dear  life,  hardly  attaining,  cold,  alone. 

The  boy  flung  himself  upon  the  stone 
cross,  gripping  It  with  both  hands.  The 
tempest  raged. 

He  did  not  pray,  because  there  was 
no  God  who  heard.  He  fought  because 
once,  far  away  in  the  dear  and  sunny 
past,  there  had  been  a  Gall.  There 
was  none,  none.  But  he  fought. 

The  devils  came  round  him  in  crowds. 
He  fought  still,  clinging,  agonizing.  *I 
voill  not  go.  You  shall  not—”  Then 


flght  and  flends  and  feebleness  grew 
formless  all.  The  last  he  knew,  be  was 
wailing,  “God!  God!  God!  You’ve  for¬ 
gotten.  Oh,  hear!  Send  an  angel, 
God!” 

«««*•« 

The  devil  on  the  right  hand  had  eyes 
of  fiery  coals.  They  were  green  of 
course,  but  flery  coals.  He  was  of  a 
solemn,  twisted  hideousness,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  evil  unknown,  flitby.  He  had 
long  nails,  and  a  born  in  the  midst  of 
his  forehead  that  rose  and  twisted.  It 
twisted  on  and  on  forever,  like  some 
endless,  silent  screw. 

The  left-hand  fiend  was  green  all 
over,  and  slimy.  He  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  streaming  away  In  water  that 
smelt  and  soaked;  yet  he  remained  still 
whole,  even  growing.  He  was  ugly, 
with  the  ugliness  of  long-drawn  curves 
and  contorted  foulness.  He  on  the 
right  came  near,  and  dug  his  long  red- 
hot  nails  into  the  flesh;  and  ’Stino  was 
as  one  on  fire.  Then  the  left-hand  fiend 
waved  tentacles  dripping  with  green 
slime,  and  it  dropped,  and  dropped  on 
him.  He  shuddered,  shrieking.  How 
long  could  he  bear  this,  and  not  go? 
Who  had  blue  eyes? 

Some  one — 

Eyes  blue  and  large,  with  the  smile 
in  them,  indulgent,  amused,  of  some¬ 
thing  strong  and  wholly  kind  and  ten¬ 
der,  eyes  one  loved.  They  glanced  and 
passed.  No,  they  were  there  again! 
How  was  It?  Ah,  no,  but  they  were 
gone. 

The  limitless  ages  that  lay  behind 
their  appearing  were  mysterious,  but 
all  terrible;  full  of  dragging  devils, 
fathomless  loneliness,  black  needs  to  be 
wicked. 

But  the  blue  eyes  had  returned,  ut¬ 
terly  friendly,  a  vision  of  far-away, 
formless  tenderness,  not  for  the  fiend- 
ridden. 

Ah!  ah!  Unless— 

Unless  It  were  God’s  angel,  come  at 
last! 
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“Ah,  good— kind—”  The  helpless 
thing  struggled  for  words. 

“Softly,  softly,  good  Master  Hermit,” 
said  the  voice  that  was  the  smile; 
“take  thy  time.” 

The  boy’s  heart,  or  something  else 
within  him  that  he  knew  not,  some¬ 
thing  utterly  wretched,  seemed  to  break 
with  a  mighty  bang.  He  was  crying 
helplessly,  with  abandonment,  and  as 
though  he  would  never  cease.  Some  one 
held  him  in  strong  warm  arms,  and 
the  blue  eyes  were  close  to  him. 

“Come,  come,  come!”  murmured  the 
kind  voice,  wandering  about  him  with 
soft  words  that  he  did  not  understand. 

Presently  ’Stino  knew  that  the  old 
cloak  that  was  his  bed  was  gathered 
about  him.  The  man  who  held  him 
was  carrying  him  towards  the  door. 
“Stop,”  ’Stino  cried.  “The  devils 
would  have  me  go  there.  Put  me 
down!” 

Master  Francis  paused.  He  sat  down 
on  the  doorstep  with  ’Stino  in  his  arms. 
He  was  a  person  of  much  tact,  and 
stopped  at  once. 

“Ah,  is  that  it?”  he  said  gently. 

“You  must  not  take  me  away.  I’m 
called— to  stay  and  fight  the  devils.  But 
they’re  so  strong,  and  their  arms— oh, 
don’t  go  away—” 

“Nay,  indeed.  We’ll  fight  the  fiends 
together.  How  long  since  they  began 
to  come?” 

“I  don’t  know.  My  sick  days  always.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  Master  Francis,  nod¬ 
ding.  “I  thought  how  It  would  be,  when 
I  found  thee.  See,  good  Hermit— what 
Is  thy  worldly  name?  Agostino?  I  am 
sent  to  rescue  thee  from  the  devils,  and 
bid  thee  come  along  with  me.” 

“Are  you^he  angel?” 

“No,  bambin’,  I’m  a  man  still,  and  a 
poor  business  at  that.  I  had  come  soon¬ 
er,  but  in  Rome  there  has  been  famine 
and  sickness.  And  I  knew  not  thy  good 
priest  was  dead.  See,  I’m  a  day  or  two 
older  than  you;  I  know  the  ways  of 
the  devils.  When  the  marsh  chills 


come,  they  come  too.  And  while  you 
stay,  will  they  stay.  They  are  but  the 
poorer  sort  of  devils,  these.  ‘Be  not 
afraid’— runs  It  not?— ‘of  them  that 
kill  the  body.’  You  have  but  to  take 
the  body  away  out  of  their  reach! 
There  are  worse  than  these  where  I 
live.  There  are  Hate  and  Lust  and 
Cruelty,  and  all  the  crowds  of  the 
fiends  that  lie.  Come  with  me,  and 
we’ll  slay  some  of  them  together.  These 
are  scarce  worthy  the  sword  of  soldiers 
like  us.” 

The  smile  was  there  all  the  while. 
’Stino  was  not  quite  sure  that  the  voice 
was  serious.  Yet  he  seemed  to  lay 
hold  on  a  trembling  clue  of  allegory. 

“But  I’m  a  hermit,”  he  murmured. 
“Though  there’s  not  pence  enough  yet 
for  the  brown  monk’s  frock.  To  fiy— ” 

“Is  not  like  a  soldier?  We’ll  see.” 

“And  they  are  my  own  devils.  I  was 
set  here  to  fight  them.  I  can’t  go.  The 
Call—” 

Master  Francis  pushed  the  hair  off 
the  damp  forehead.  He  understood  and 
smiled  no  longer. 

“See,  child,”  he  said,  with  sudden  grav¬ 
ity,  that  deepened  as  he  spoke.  “Older 
than  thou  have  said  that  ere  now.  We 
that  are  called,  do  we  not  know  it? 
But  ’tis  not  to  straight  paths,  clear  to 
be  seen.  Perchhnce  we  seem  to  see. 
Yet  He,  knowing  all,  lets  us  so  think, 
so  desire,  and  yet  leads  otherwise. 
Leads,  and  we  follow.  Ay,  so  be  It.” 

He  looked  out  over  the  marsh,  his 
face  full  of  change  and  meaning.  It 
was  the  memory  of  the  boy’s  life  that, 
at  that  moment,  whether  he  knew  It  or 
not,  this  man  took  him  into  confidence. 
For,  soon  afterwards,  he  was  aware. 

“At  least,”  Francis  said,  after  a 
moment,  the  smile  returning.  “He  leads 
not  such  as  thee  to  certain  death,  being 
not  so  wasteful.  Thou  art  coming  home 
with  me.  .  When  thou  art  grown  well, 
thou  Shalt  choose,  I  promise  thee.  A 
part  in  the  fight  there,  or  to  return 
hither.  Come,  the  wagon  waits.” 
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And  ’Stlna  only  murmured: 

I  “1  must  take  my  things,  our  Lady, 
and  my  porringer.” 

Under  the  wicker  hood  in  the  wagon 
be  lay  and  slept.  The  evening  was 
chill  and  damp.  His  guardian  would 
not  let  him  travel  through  the  night, 
but  dismounted  at  the  first  little  inn, 

I  and  laid  him  in  its  best  bed.  He  washed 
j  bis  face  and  fed  him  with  warm  milk. 

Master  Francis  could  no  more  help 
I  nursing  the  sick  than  he  could  help  lov¬ 
ing  the  sinners,  which  is  saying  a  great 
I  deal.  The  boy  stretched  his  limbs  at 
ease.  This  was  all  new  and  amazing, 
if  be  had  cared  to  be  amazed.  But  his 
j  soul  was  calmly  full  of  something  yet 
more  wonderful,  peaceful  and  inspiring. 
He  watched  Master  Francis,  as  he 
moved,  with  an  interest  that  drove 
away  all  o-ther  thoughts.  He  had  never 
I  seen  a  noble  in  his  life.  And  the 
human  charm  of  the  man,  that  no  one, 
all  through  bis  strange  life,  could  resist, 
had  taken  hold  on  the  child,  richer 
j  from  that  night  by  a  new  and  tender 

I  love.  It  was  his  education,  a  seed  that, 

I  sown  young,  endures  and  becomes  a 
‘tree.  Already  he  could  have  told  all 
things  to  this  friend.  He  was  lifted 
into  airs  unknown. 

“Upon  the  middle  of  the  night,”  he 
started  wide  awake,  as  the  devils  used 
to  wake  him.  Master  Francis  was  sit¬ 
ting  up  in  bed,  hands  raised  to  bis 
^  shoulders,  with  stifled  sounds, 
j  “Oh,  what?”  the  boy  cried. 

The  sleeper  roused  instantly,  the  blue 
eyes  slowly  clearing.  “Ah,  little  one, 
that  I  should  wake  thee!  Sleep;  ’twas 
■  but  the  dark  face,  my  dream  again.” 
“Oh,  what  dream!”  (Did  they  visit 
him  too?) 

j  “No  devils,  bambin’.  Only  the  black 
■  face,  £m  Ethiop  that  I  carry  on  my 

^  back,  and  wakes  me  with  his  weight. 

Each  time  I  believe  it  and  cry  out! 
Sleep,  little  one.  Jesu  keeps  thee.” 
****** 

“Ha,  thou’rt  back.  Master  Francis?” 


Master  Francis. 

said  a  voice  with  a  strong  French  ac¬ 
cent.  ’Stino  lay  on  Master  Francis’ 
own  bed,  reflecting  that  his  pine-boughs 
had  been  softer.  They  had  been  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  in  the  Orange  Tower. 

“El  Santo  was  asking  for  thee,”  said 
the  voice:  “he  hath  a  letter  from  the 
king  of  Portugal.  But  Bobadilla,  that 
should  have  gone,  is  all  too  sick,  poor 
brother,  for  the  Indies.” 

’Stino  saw  bis  friend’s  face  change 
startlingly.  There  awoke  in  it  a  sud¬ 
den  light,  a  quiver  of  the  whole  being, 
an  eagerness. 

“I  will  go  to  him,”  he  said,  calmly. 
“Good  Paschase,  couldst  lay  hand  on  a 
mattress  for  my  sick  child?” 

He  crossed  the  passage.  ’Stino,  left 
alone,  beard  another  voice  greet  him. 
They  spoke  together  in  a  tongue  In 
sound  so  like  his  own,  that  he  wondered 
he  could  not  understand  it. 

The  boy  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 
You  may  not  know  the  meaning  of 
words,  but  emotion  is  a  common  lan¬ 
guage.  The  short  colloquy  that  followed 
throbbed  with  something  that  thrilled 
his  soul.  He  believed  someone  was 
weeping.  All  at  once  the  other  voice 
rang  out,  as  though  a  trumpet’s  peal 
were  in  It.  They  were  Latin  words 
now,  not  Spanish.  He  beard  them 
afterwards,  learnt  to  know  them.  One 
day  he  was  to  hear  them  for  himself. 

“Jfc.”  this  voice  cried  to  Master 
Francis,  “ite,  omne  incendite  tt  inflam- 
mate" 

“Master  Hermit,”  said  Francis,  com¬ 
ing  back  with  tremulous  face,  “thou 
must  spare  thy  friend.  The  rest  will 
care  for  thee.  He  hath  called  me  far 
hence  unto  the  heathen.” 

’Stino  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  It 

“Ah!  Ah!  I  am  glad  for  thee,”  he 
cried  with  the  new.  Joyful  throb  of  a 
selfless  sympathy,  “for  thou  art  glad. 
And  I  will  fight  thy  devils  here,  till 
thou  come  back.” 

“I  shall  not  come  back,”  said  Francis. 
He  spoke  very  low,  and  smiled,  as  one 
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smiles  over  his  heart’s  desire.  “But 
say  not  that  to  any  of  them  here,”  he 
added  quickly. 

And  ’Stino  went  proudly,  with  his 
secret.  He  carried  It  twelve  years. 

III. 

The  Cardinal’s  hat  had  come  a  week 
ago. 

The  Archbishop  moved  among  his 
guests,  almost  regal.  It  was  his  part¬ 
ing  reception.  To  morrow  he  would 
leave  Spain  for  Rome. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  young  cassocked 
man,  standing  in  the  window,  to  whom 
the  aged  Theatine,  Father  Dominic,  had 
been  talking.  He  paused. 

“I  shall  be  at  the  house  of  your  Com¬ 
pany  next  week,  Master  Agostino,  tell¬ 
ing  them  how  little  we  can  spare  you 
here.” 

The  Jesuit  (he  had  never  heard  the 
name,  but  we  should  so  call  him)  bowed 
silently. 

“I  understand,”  said  the  Cardinal, 
“that  Francis  Xavier,  the  son  of  my  old 
friends  in  the  Pyrenees,  met  his  death 
In  the  wild  lands  he  went  to.  Is  it  long 
since?  Ah,  some  seven  years.  A 
saint,  no  doubt,  but  surely  for  such 
work  an  overfine  and  brilliant  instru¬ 
ment” 

Agostino  looked  at  the  ground  studi¬ 
ously.  As  he  did  so,  the  light  from  the 
window  fell  upon  his  head.  Surprise 
visited  the  Cardinal’s  face. 

“Surely,”  he  said,  “you  are  quite 
young?” 

“I  am  not  yet  thirty.  Eminence.  ’ 

“Then  how  is  it  that  your  hair  is  al¬ 
ready  gray?” 

Agostino  looked  very  full  at  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  with  a  wide,  still  gaze.  After 
an  instant,  he  answered.  His  voice, 
profoundly  respectful,  had  in  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  ring. 

“Eminence,  it  is  gray,  because,  during 
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the  last  two  years  here,  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  frightful  death  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  persons,  men,  women 
and  little  children,  every  one  of  whom 
I  believe  to  have  been  innocent.” 

The  Cardinal  looked  at  him.  Then  he 
lifted  his  chin  a  trifie,  and  without  re¬ 
sponse  passed  on. 

“Sir,  sir,”  said  the  Theatine  behind, 
“that  was  a  bold  utterance,  if  ’twas  not 
a  rash.  Had  Father  Federigo  of  the 
Holy  OflSce  caught  it,  I  would  give  less 
than  a  scudo  for  thy  life,  and  not  two 
for  thy  credit  with  thine  Order.  Is  not 
your  new  General,  Master  Laynez, 
hand  in  glove  with  the  man?” 

The  young  man  turned  and  faced 
him. 

“When  the  Lord  gave  me  my  chance,” 
he  answered,  “would  you  have  had  ms 
miss  it?  One  fights  the  devil  when  one 
can  see  him.” 

“Well,  well!  Heaven  send  you  may 
have  done  something,”  said  the  old 
man.  “Truth,  I  like  not  these  doings 
myself,  nor  this  Father  Federigo; 
though  one  but  whispers  such  things 
The  Holy  Office,  say  they,  is  the  Holy 
Father!  Still  His  Eminence— well,  he 
hath  the  name  of  a  Just  man.” 

“That  saves  them  not,”  said  Agos¬ 
tino,  simply. 

Father  Dominic  was  not  In  the  city 
again  for  some  months,  for  he  left  with 
the  Cardinal  on  the  morrow.  When  he 
returned,  he  thought  of  the  young, 
brave,  gray  head,  and,  having  seen  the 
Jesuit  Brethren  In  Rome,  went  to  seek 
him  at  the  church  where  he  was  used  to 
say  Mass.  The  old  sacristan,  on  the  en¬ 
quiry,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“He?  He  is  removed.” 

“By  his  Order?” 

"Mortor  said  the  other,  with  a 
second  shrug. 

The  Theatine  asked  no  more  ques¬ 
tions.  It  was  all  quite  natural.  For 
some  of  them  can  kill  the  body. 

Marp  J.  H.  Skrine. 
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While  King  Ferdinand  II  was  re¬ 
viewing  his  troops  at  Naples  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1856,  one  of  the  soldiers, 
a  Neapolitan,  named  Agesilao  Milano, 
darted  from  the  ranks  and  inflicted  a 
wound  on  his  Sovereign  with  a  bayonet 
thrust.  A  few  days  after  the  attempt 
its  author  was  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed.  Not  many  years  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  Naples  paid  great  honors  to  the 
regicide’s  memory;  a  monument  to 
Agesilao  Milano  was  actually  erected, 
and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
present  at  its  inauguration.  An  Italian 
General,  Mariano  d’ Ayala,  pompously 
described  the  would-be  murderer  as  “a 
hero  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  superior  to  Mutius  Scsevola  and 
to  others  of  equal  fame;  a  heroic  man 
who,  inflexible  judge  of  a  corrupt  age, 
alone  was  capable  of  conceiving  so 
heroic  a  design”— namely,  that  of  as¬ 
sassinating  King  Ferdinand  II. 

Italy  has  been  as  generous  with  her 
admiration  and  applause  to  Felice  Or- 
sini  as  she  was  to  Agesilao  Milano,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  the  long  list  of  regicides 
who,  up  to  1860,  labored  under  the  de¬ 
lusion  that  they  could  bring  about  the 
unity  and  independence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  by  strewing  it  with  the  corpses  of 
murdered  princes.  When  we  remember 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  150 
regicides  committed  during  this  century 
in  Europe  and  America  were  the  work 
of  Italians,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  Italy  has  never  really  exe¬ 
crated  these  assassins,  and  that  often 
the  strangely  misshapen  popular  senti¬ 
ment  has  gone  so  far  as  to  place  them 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  Brutus.  These 
struggles  for  political  unity,  stimulated 
by  the  detritus  of  classical  lore  which 
stagnates  In  the  breast  of  the  Italians, 
have  brought  them  to  tolerate,  if  not 
openly  to  glorify,  political  crime. 


Cesare  Lombroso,  Enrico  Ferri,  R. 
Laschi,  and  other  leading  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Italian  school  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  have  raised  this  popular 
sympathy  for  political  crime  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  a  sclentlflc  theory; 
for,  in  their  opinion,  such  crimes  repre¬ 
sent  a  “social  function,”  and  are  not 
infrequently  symptoms  of  progress  and 
harbingers  of  public  utility.  A  nation 
in  v^hose  eyes  the  murderer  of  a  sover¬ 
eign  Is  more  than  justifled  by  the  fact 
that  a  tyrant’s  mode  of  government  de¬ 
served  Gladstone’s  description,  “a  nega¬ 
tion  of  God,”  is  the  natural  source  from 
which  spring  the  assassins  of  Sadi 
Carnot,  of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  of  King  Humbert, 
whose  Governments  are  constantly  ac¬ 
cused  by  opposition  papers  of  being  In- 
flnitely  worse  than  the  old  regimes  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

It  is  also  not  surprising  that  this  in¬ 
dulgence,  almost  amounting  to  a  veri¬ 
table  cult,  of  political  crime  should  be 
observed  in  a  country  which  holds  the 
unenviable  primacy  of  delinquency  In 
all  its  most  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
forms.  Crime  usually  manifests  itself 
in  two  principal  and  typical  forms— the 
savage,  primitive  and  brutal,  and  the 
reflned,  modern  and  civilized.  The  flrst 
chooses  violence  as  its  mode  of  expres¬ 
sing  Itself,  the  second  has  recourse  to 
cunning;  in  one  we  And  the  criminal 
making  use  of  his  muscles,  in  the  other 
we  see  him  relying  mainly  on  his 
brains.  While  the  red  flowers  of  mur¬ 
der,  robbery  and  Incendiarism  flourish 
luxuriantly  on  one  side,  close  by  we  see 
the  thick  vegetation  of  banking  crimes, 
of  commercial  fraud,  of  swindles,  etc. 
Italy  unfortunately  holds  the  very  flrst 
place  in  the  criminal  world  for  the  flrst 
type,  which  might  be  termed  atavistic, 
as  her  speclflc  crimes  are  murder,  rob- 
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bery  and  violence  in  all  its  forms. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  murders  committed  in  England 
and  Wales,  no  less  than  two  thousand 
similar  crimes  take  place  in  Italy,  or 
twenty  times  as  many. 

That  biological,  physical  and  social 
causes  all  contribute  to  give  Italy  this 
sad  primacy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  population,  far  from  being  horrified 
at  sight  or  mention  of  these  crimes,  is 
almost  wholly  insensible  to  them,  as 
may  be  argued  from  the  facility  with 
which  for  the  most  absurd  and  insig¬ 
nificant  trifies  revolvers  and  knives  are 
freely  used.  In  Rome,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  considerably  under  half  a  million, 
no  fewer  than  3,500  stabbing  or  shoot¬ 
ing  affrays  take  place  every  year. 
While  Southern  Italy  is  cursed  with 
the  terrible  associations  known  as  the 
ifa/!o  and  Camorra  respectively.  North¬ 
ern  Italy  is  terrorized  by  two  equally 
powerful  and  equally  diffused  sects— 
the  Teppa  and  the  Barabba. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between 
Anarchism  and  criminal  sects,  such  as 
the  above,  in  Italy,  and  indeed  criminal 
Anarchism  may  be  said  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  sectarian  character  from  them 
and  from  brigandage.  Thirty  years  ago 
Paolo  Lega,  Lucchenl,  Angiolillo,  and 
Bresci  would  probably  have  been  ban¬ 
dits.  The  anarchist  of  to-day,  like  the 
brigand  of  some  years  ago,  is  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  autocoroi  of  Italy.  Both 
are  guided  by  the  spirit  which  animates 
a  very  popular  proverb  of  Southern 
Italy:  “I  would  rather  be  a  bull  for  two 
years  than  an  ox  for  a  hundred.”  In 
this  popular  saying  we  see  a  brief  con¬ 
densation  of  that  philosophy  of  life 
which  results  in  brigandage  or  anarchy, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  as  the  social 
fashion  runs.  Until  quite  recently  brig¬ 
andage,  traditional  and  almost  historic 
in  Italy,  presented  certain  features  that 
could  be  invested  with  a  cloak  of 
romance,  almost  amounting  to  heroism, 
and  gave  rise  to  certain  types  that  as¬ 


sumed  in  the  popular  mind  an  epic  and 
legendary  character,  so  that  not  seldom 
these  robber  chieftains  were  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  lower  classes,  when 
captured  or  killed. 

By  an  easy  transition,  anarchy  took 
birth  as  the  spiritual  heir  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
South  there  were  hatched,  as  by  magic, 
such  creatures  as  Caserio,  Angiolillo, 
Acciarito,  Luccheni,  Bresci  and  others. 
In  anarchism,  as  it  exists  in  Italy,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  strange  social 
phenomenon,  which  enables  us  to  study 
the  effects  of  nineteenth-century  civil¬ 
ization  upon  a  secular  Italian  institu¬ 
tion— for  as  such  brigandage  must  be 
regarded.  The  result  is  a  transmuta¬ 
tion  into  anarchism.  No  one  better  than 
these  Italian  brigands  has  reduced  to 
their  utmost  limits  of  absurdity  certain 
modern  individualistic  doctrines,  per¬ 
versions  of  the  teaching  of  Frederick 
Nietzsche.  Contemporary  Italian  an¬ 
archism  is  equally  unconscious.  Almost 
instinctively,  by  an  imperious  and  ex¬ 
cessive  expansion  of  their  own  individ¬ 
uality,  the  followers  of  anarchism  have 
become  the  ignorant  apostles  of  a  mla 
conceived  version  of  the  German  philos¬ 
opher’s  theories. 

Caserio,  Angiolillo,  Lucchenl  and 
Bresci  left  their  native  cities  without 
any  special  motive,  like  the  bandits  of 
old,  and  began  roaming  aimlessly  about 
the  world.  The  murders  of  Carnot, 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  and  King  Humbert  were 
planned  by  these  criminals  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  through  Europe 
and  America,  and  it  was  during  these 
peregrinations,  which  remind  one  of  the 
long  tramps  of  those  whose  savage  in¬ 
stincts  they  have  inherited,  that  the 
spirit  of  revolt  against  every  kind  ot 
authority  and  that  intolerance  of  all  po¬ 
litical  regimes  which  distinguished 
them  grew  more  strong  and  pronounced 
within  them.  The  Italian  anarchist, 
while  profoundly  hating  the  civilization 
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and  social  order  which  jar  with  his  sav¬ 
age  Instincts,  does  not  share  in  that 
general  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie  which 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  It  was  Henry  who  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes:— 

For  an  instant,  he  said,  the  accusation 
brought  against  Ravachol  flashed 
across  my  mind:  What  about  the  inno¬ 
cent  victims?  But  I  soon  solved  the 
problem.  The  house  in  which  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Carmeaux  Company  were 
situated  was  exclusively  inhabited  by 
bourgeois,  therefore  there  would  be  no 
innocent  victims. 

But  the  Italian  anarchist,  coming  as  a 
rule  from  the  lowest  strata  of  society, 
and  still  retaining  the  characteristic 
stupidity  of  his  class,  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  hatred  of  his  French  com¬ 
panions  in  faith  against  the  bourgeoisie; 
he  utterly  fails  to  understand  the 
theories  of  Bakounine  and  Netsciaiefif, 
although  those  Russian  apostles  of  an¬ 
archism  atempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
their  doctrines  broadcast  in  Italy.  The 
Italian  anarchist  still  foolishly  clings 
to  the  idea  of  the  political  value  of  a 
sovereign  or  of  the  head  of  whatever 
form  of  government,  and  believes  that 
by  suppressing  those  individuals,  the 
figure-heads  of  a  monarchical  or  repub¬ 
lican  State,  or  the  chief  of  a  reaction¬ 
ary  Government,  he  will,  ipso  facto,  de¬ 
stroy  or  seriously  impair  the  normal 
functions  of  those  institutions. 

One  thing,  however,  is  ever  present 
to  the  Italian  anarchist,  and  that  is  the 
profound  malcontent  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  classes  in  modern  Italy  with 
a  Government  which  has  undertaken  a 
most  disastrous  experiment  in  State  So¬ 
cialism,  as  understood  by  two  leading 
German  professors  of  political  economy, 
Schmoller  and  Adolf  Wagner.  By 
adopting  a  system  of  taxation  which 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  the  Government  succeeds 
in  extorting  two  milliards  of  lire  yearly 


from  a  country  which,  according  to 
Senator  Bodio,  Director  of  Statistics, 
hardly  produces  five  milliards  a  year. 
There  is  not  an  Italian  who  does  not 
attribute  the  terrible  and  profound 
financial  calamities  of  his  country  to 
the  mistaken  action  of  the  Government, 
and  the  chorus  of  condemnation  against 
this  Government,  which  appears  to  be 
doing  its  best  to  impoverish  35  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  to  restrict  in  every 
possible  way  their  personal  liberty,  is 
every  day  becoming  more  pronounced, 
and  almost  threatening  in  its  intensity. 
Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  the  most  popular 
of  Italian  novelists,  derives  inspiration 
from  the  anarchist  theories  of  Max 
Stirner,  and  Giosu6  Carduccl,  the  un¬ 
crowned  Poet  Laureate  of  Italy,  ex¬ 
presses  in  prose  the  general  revolution¬ 
ary  spirit  by  an  exclamation  destined 
soon  to  become  famous:— “It  is  too 
much.  I  will  not  pay  any  more  taxes!” 

II;  is  difficult  now  to  meet  a  young 
Italian  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture 
w’ho  does  not  style  himself  a  “literary 
anarchist,”  or  at  least  a  “Marxian  So¬ 
cialist.”  But  Caserlo,  Acciarlto,  Lega, 
Bresci  cannot  even  understand  the  sub¬ 
tle  reasonings  of  a  philosophical  sys¬ 
tem,  or  follow  the  mazes  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  economical  theory;  their  unedu¬ 
cated  brains  do  not  even  grasp  the  dif¬ 
ference  which  exists  between  a  modern 
political  regime  and  the  autocratic  mon¬ 
archies  which  flourished  in  Italy  fifty 
years  ago.  Dazzled  by  the  honor  paid 
*to  regicides  who,  in  the  hope  of  liber¬ 
ating  their  country  from  iyranny,  at¬ 
tempted  to  kill  the  King  of  Naples  or 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  these  an¬ 
archists,  who  have  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  calculated  to  predispose  them  to 
passionate  crime,  still  believe  that  they 
too  accomplish  a  humanitarian  mission 
In  murdering  a  Prime  Minister,  a  King, 
or  the  President  of  a  Republic,  who  rep¬ 
resents  to  their  morbid  imagination  all 
the  responsibilities  and  the  crimes  of  a 
political  riggime  which  has  become 
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odious  to  the  mass  of  the  peculation. 
In  their  defence  before  the  magistrates, 
both  Caserio  and  Acciarito  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  that  society  did  not  yet  under¬ 
stand  OT  appreciate  their  work  of  re¬ 
demption;  and  Angiolillo  declared  him¬ 
self  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  mission  that,  being 
unable  to  liberate  Italy  from  the 
tyranny  of  Francesco  Crispl,  he  had 
considered  it  his  duty  to  save  Spain 
from  the  nefarious  sway  of  Canovas 
del  Castillo.  It  is  to  this  singular  delu¬ 
sion  that  we  must  attribute  the  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  cynicism  and  even  of 
self-satisfaction  observable  in  anar¬ 
chists  after  the  accomplishment  of  their 
crimes.  Caserio,  in  his  cross-examina¬ 
tion  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
Seine,  gave  some  characteristic  an¬ 
swers: 

Magistrate:  You  told  the  Judge  that 
the  President  whom  you  had  struck 
looked  at  you.  Did  not  the  last  look 
of  your  victim  make  any  impression  on 
you? 

Tbe  Contemporary  Rerlew. 


Caserio:  None  whatever. 

Magistrate:  On  the  day  after  the 
crime  Mme.  Carnot  received  a  portrait 
of  Henry,  with  the  words:  “He  has 
been  well  avenged.”  Do  you  approve 
of  this? 

Caserio:  Certainly. 

The  pride  of  the  anarchist  idea  was 
so  great  that  in  spite  of  the  terror  with 
which  his  approaching  death  undoubt¬ 
edly  inspired  him,  he  refused  to  sign  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
scorned  to  ask  for  a  commutation  of  the 
death  sentence  passed  upon  him.  The 
same  cynicism,  the  same  pride  in  the 
crimes  which  they  have  committed,  are 
ostentatiously  displayed  by  Lucebeni, 
Angiolillo,  Brescl;  for  all  these  anar¬ 
chists,  who  are  undoubtedly  of  an  epl- 
leptoid  temperament,  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
veritable  hypnotic  delusion,  almost 
amounting  to  auto-suggestion,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  mission  as  apostles  of  po¬ 
litical  murder. 

0.  M.  Flamingo. 


THE  OLD  GOLF  AND  THE  NEW. 


The  new  and  revised  Rules  of  Golf 
drawn  up  by  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  have  now 
been  in  force  for  about  a  year.  They 
marked  an*iepoch  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  With  their  incoming,  and  all 
they  signify  in  their  changed  phraseol¬ 
ogy  and  new  definitions,  went  finally 
and  forever  the  old,  leisurely,  and 
courteous  pastime  by  the  side  of  the 
sea;  and  in  its  place  entered  in  ofllclal 
state  one  more  “sport”  of  the  silver- 
pot  and  monthly-medal  variety,  to  be 
played  wherever  there  is  space  enough, 
and  sufficient  players  to  form  a  club. 

There  is  no  blinking,  nor  any  need  to 


blink,  the  fact  that  In  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  modern  develop¬ 
ment  of  golf,  the  rules  of  the  game 
were  sadly  in  need  of  fuller  and  more 
accurate  expression.  Also,  it  is  clear 
their  Interpretation  in  the  ante-pot  days 
was  somewhat  loose  and  easy-going. 
But  behind  this  admission  there  lies  a 
world  of  significance.  To  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  shortly,  we  have  lost  a  pastime  and 
gained  a  “sport.”  The  olden  golfer’s 
sole  fame  lay  in  the  club-record  and  the 
memories  of  his  fellows.  The  present- 
day  player  alms  at  seeing  his  name  in 
the  daily  newspapers  and  weekly  organs 
out  of  count.  Silver  vessels  of  greater 
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or  less  magDificence,  won  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  of  twenty-four  strokes,  adorn  the 
sideboards  of  many  a  home.  They  wit¬ 
ness  no  excellence  at  the  game,  but 
only  a  “win.”  Colney  Hatch  and  Han- 
well  have  their  “champions;”  no  hydro¬ 
pathic  establishment  is  complete  with¬ 
out  a  “links”  and  a  record-holder.  If  it 
must  be  so,  so  let  it  be.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  probably  endure  for  many 
days  yet,  and  Sheffield  be  kept  busy 
making  golf-pots  and  medals.  It  Is 
highly  probable,  how'ever,  that  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  much  of  It  will  force  itself 
on  the  more  important  clubs.  As  they 
grow  in  age  and  dignity  they  will  be¬ 
come  more  chary  of  their  medals.  They 
will  grapple  with  the  handicap  farce, 
and  realize  that  the  receiver  of  eighteen 
strokes  has  no  business  with  any  trophy 
of  theirs  dangling  at  his  watch-chain. 
In  the  course  of  experience  they  will 
be  forced  back  naturally  on  the  old 
form  of  golf  as  a  pastime  of  quite  pri¬ 
vate  strife,  and  reserve  their  decora¬ 
tions  for  players  whose  skill  makes 
them  worthy  to  wear  them.  Before 
that  time  is  reached,  however,  there  are 
indications  that  golf  as  a  “sport”  may 
have  to  pass  through  the  gate-money 
stage.  Considering  the  development 
that  cricket  and  football  have  attained 
as  public  “sports”  based  on  gate-mon- 
j  ey,  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  professional  golf  escape  the  cu- 
I  pidity  of  club-managers. 

Without  wishing  to  contend  that  the 
game  of  golf  is  not  the  better  for  hav- 
I  ing  a  code  of  clearly  expressed  rules, 

I  we  think  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 

i  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 

j  the  old  game  (as  W'e  must  call  it)  was 

i  conducted.  The  newest  of  new  rules 

i  embodies  no  fresh  principle.  The  game 

played  torday  under  the  new  code  Is  in 
;  all  essentials  intended  to  be  the  same 
game  as  was  played  in  days  long  dead. 
How,  then,  did  our  forefathers  man¬ 
age  to  get  on  with  those  old  rules,  now 
deemed  so  imperfect  and  Insufficient? 
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In  examining  old  club-codes  one  is 
struck  by  the  surprisingly  small  num¬ 
ber  of  their  rules.  Yet,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  paucity  and  looseness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  they  served  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  many  generations  of 
golfers.  Now,  the  Scots  have  never  been 
accused  of  playing  their  games,  or  car¬ 
rying  on  any  contest  whatever,  with 
less  keenness  than  other  peoples.  As 
they  are  commonly,  and  perhaps  cor¬ 
rectly,  thought  to  be  as  disputatious  as 
most,  we  are  presented  with  a  line  Held 
of  inquiry  as  to  how  they  survived  their 
disputes.  A  Scot  in  a  bunker  we  take 
to  be  the  least  amiable  person  the 
woi-ld  and  Its  chances  can  produce,  yet 
the  justiciary  records  of  Scotland  are 
singularly  free  from  cases  of  killing  or 
maiming  on  the  links.  If  any  people 
could  frame  metaphysically  perfect 
rules,  one  w’ould  think  it  would  be  the 
Scots.  Yet  ever  since  the  game  spread 
over  the  South  the  Englishman  has 
found  occasion  in  the  Rules  of  Golf  for 
some  of  his  choicest  humor— mostly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  the  kind  the  Scot 
never  laughs  at.  When  he  found  his 
ball  In  a  pigsty  on  some  course  carved 
out  of  agricultural  land  with  the  fix¬ 
tures  left  standing,  he  was  quite  natu¬ 
rally  led  to  reflect  on  the  rule  concern¬ 
ing  hazards.  He  thereupon  clamored 
for  more  light.  He  pictured  himself 
standing  in  a  pigsty,  a  mashie  in  one 
hand  and  the  Rules  of  Golf  in  the  oth¬ 
er,  his  finger  on  P  in  the  index,  and 
no  indication  whatever  forthcoming  as 
to  whether  he  might  sole  his  club.  Was 
a  pigsty  a  hazard?  Rest  would  he  nev¬ 
er  until  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  had 
decided  the  point.  What  did  the  old- 
time  golfer  do  in  a  pigsty?  He  had 
even  fewer  rules  to  guide  him  than  the 
lately  superseded  code  contained,  and 
if  he  had  fewer  pigsties  on  his  links, 
no  doubt  every  now  and  again  he  found 
a  badly  played  shot  in  some  analogous 
place.  Needless  to  say,  he  could  argue 
a  point  of  procedure  with  any  Southron 
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that  ever  threw  jibes  at  the  rules:  Scot¬ 
tish  ecclesiastical  history  forbids  any 
doubt  OD  that  matter.  How,  then,  did 
those  old,  hard-beaded,  metaphysical- 
minded,  quick-tempered  generations 
solve  their  golf  diflQculties? 

In  order  to  answer  this  interesting 
question,  we  are  forced  back  to  deduc¬ 
tions  from  such  records  as  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  helped  out  by 
the  memories  of  old  players,  not  neces- 
sarily  of  note  or  renown,  who  followed 
the  game,  say,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
The  records  of  golf  are  scanty  indeed, 
but  they  combine  with  tradition  and 
living  memory  to  show  that  It  was  for 
the  most  part  the  pastime  of  gentlemen, 
largely  country  gentlemen,  or  gentle¬ 
men  with  country  houses.  It  was  by 
their  patronage  that  the  game  fiour- 
Ished,  greens  were  kept  up,  and  the 
club-  and  ball-makers  supported,  it 
was  they  who  formed  the  clubs,  main¬ 
tained  or  made  the  rules  and  practices, 
and  handed  on  the  traditions. 

The  matches  these  men  played  were 
unquestionably  of  the  very  keenest; 
the  stakes  were  commonly  some  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  supper— the  claret  it 
might  be,  or  the  Malaga.  Also,  they 
only  played  the  match-game  by  holes. 
What  their  score  for  the  round  might 
be  they  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
Shrewd  wit,  caustic  humor,  and  keen 
banter  were  part  of  the  play.  Even  to¬ 
day,  the  talk  of  a  four-some  of  middle- 
aged  Scotsmen  has  an  acid  flavor  about 
It  that  you  find  in  no  other  nationality. 
The  nature  of  the  game  seems  pecu¬ 
liarly  favorable  to  the  display  of  Scots 
wit.  Which  produced  the  other— the 
game  the  wit,  or  the  wit  the  game- is 
a  difficult  question.  Some  say  the  game 
came  from  Holland;  If  that  be  true,  we 
Incline  to  think  it  left  that  land  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  came  to  a  country  where  a 
congenial  humor  awaited  it.  That  this 
special  humor  had  full  play  among 
these  olden  golfers  is  beyond  doubt.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  so  much  part  of  the  game 


that  the  caddies  bad  full  license  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  it.  “Man,  major,"  said  an  old 
caddie  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
using  strong  language  rather  freely,  "if 
you  wad  keep  your  tongue  aH  the  ba’ 
an’  your  een  on’t,  you  wad  play  bet¬ 
ter.”  And  what  a  fine  revenge  was 
that  of  the  wastrel-caddie  who  had  been 
sent  for  the  first  time  to  the  “iock-un” 
for  drunkenness  by  a  gentleman  only  ' 
recently  promoted  to  the  local  magis¬ 
tracy.  When  he  came  out  the  bailie  en¬ 
gaged  him  to  carry  his  clubs.  At  a 
critical  point  of  the  match  the  bailie 
had  a  putt  of  a  foot  to  save  the  hole. 

He  missed  it;  and  when  all  had  ex¬ 
pressed  their  feelings  in  the  customary 
way,  the  caddie  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
“Ay,  there’s  mony  a  man  been  sent  to 
jail  for  far  less  than  that!”  Was  it 
not  another  of  these  porters  of  the  links 
who,  after  his  employer  had  played  nine 
holes  of  missed  shots  and  putts,  sur¬ 
rendered  the  clubs  to  another  caddie 
with  the  remark,  “Ye’ll  no  mind,  laird. 

I  made  but  a  pulr  breakfast  this  morn- 
in’,  an’  I’m  no  in  a  condeetlon  to  stand 
ony  mair  o’t.” 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  badi¬ 
nage  took  the  place  of  rules  In  those 
days;  the  olden  golfer  had  something 
far  more  potent  than  written  rule  to 
guide  him.  He  was  the  inheritor  of  a 
great  mass  of  golf-tradition,  considered 
himself  the  guardian  of  It,  and  was 
careful  not  to  infringe  It,  nor  to  permit 
its  infringement  by  others.  He  was 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  game;  the 
letter  of  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
elders,  who  on  occasion  laid  down  the 
law  with  citation  of  old  precedent  and 
authority.  In  fact,  golf-law  was  very 
much  like  the  British  Constitution.  And 
this  consideration  increases  our  respect 
for  those  bygone  golfers  who  succeeded 
in  carrying  on  in  a  courteous  manner 
an  exasperating  game  with  a  bare 
minimum  of  written  rules.  Yet  after 
all  the  world  has  progressed  by  tradi¬ 
tions  and  inherited  precept  for  a  very 
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much  longer  time  than  it  has  done  by 
written  codes  or  books.  And  this  con< 
sideration  leads  us  to  the  New  Golf. 

The  influence  of  tradition  in  the  game 
played  to-day  over  the  whole  world  is 
very  small.  No  tradition  could  keep 
pace  with  the  headlong  rush  which  in  a 
few  years  converted  the  pastime  of  a 
few  parishes  into  a  sport  for  the  uni¬ 
verse.  A  book  of  rules,  a  piece  of  land, 
and  some  clubs,  sufllced  for  a  beginning 
anywhere.  If  in  the  neighborhood  there 
lived  a  man  who  had  played  golf  be¬ 
fore,  he  became  the  local  Solomon.  This 
extension  of  the  game  took  place  in  a 
day  of  competitions  in  all  sports,  for 
stake-money,  gate-money,  silver-pots,  or 
medals.  Every  game  had  its  champion, 
its  county  champion,  its  club  champion, 
its  local  champion.  The  old  hole-game 
of  golf  did  not  lend  itself  to  this  form 
of  “sport.”  But  a  means  of  bringing 
golf  into  line  with  other  “sports”  was 
found  in  the  stroke-game,— but  rarely 
used  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  places 
there  not  used  at  all.  The  monthly 
competition  by  stroke  came  thus  to  the 
front,  and  the  book-and-pencll  stage 
was  flrmly  established.  On  every  course 
the  aspiring  golfer  could  be  seen  care¬ 
fully  recording  9’s  and  lO’s  in  a  little 
book,  silver-bound,  with  a  gold  pencil. 
Handicaps  by  strokes  followed,  and  as 
every  stroke  saved  carried  with  it  a 
possible  “pot,”  the  rules  were  minutely 
and  metaphysically  scrutinized  for  the 
advantage  of  the  player.  Poor  rules! 
they  had  never  been  used  to  such  treat¬ 
ment  in  their  old  home,  where  ancient 
tradition  and  authority  eked  out  their 
undoubted  short-comings.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  game  had  come  to  be  played 
over  courses  of  a  nature  never  contem¬ 
plated  as  possible  when  the  rules  were 
framed,  and  it  can  be  readily  compi’e- 
hended  what  a  bad  time  the  old  code 
had.  It  becomes  clear  also  how  the 
New  Golfer  was  formed.  At  his  best 
he  was  a  man  cut  off  from  salutary  in¬ 
fluences,  struggling  with  a  book  of  rules 
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and  an  impossible  golf-course.  At  his 
worst  he  was  a  person  who,  if  he  could 
defy  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  game 
and  yet  conform  to  the  printed  letter 
of  the  rule,  thought  himself  a  mighty 
clever  fellow,  and  no>t  seldom  proceeded 
to  air  his  contention  in  the  public 
prints  with  as  great  satisfaction  as  if 
be  had  won  the  championship. 

We  proceed  now  to  state  what  may 
seem  a  paradox;  nevertheless  a  fairly 
varied  experience  of  golf  in  England 
and  Scotland  emboldens  us  to  assert 
tha*.,  in  the  matter  of  rules  and  delini- 
tions,  the  Englishman  is  more  given  to 
hair-splitting  than  the  Scot.  Whether 
he  Is  better  at  it  when  both  have  started 
we  decline  to  decide,  but  he  is  more 
ready  to  begin.  To  put  the  thing  in 
another  way,  the  Englishman  is  more 
of  a  formalist  than  the  Scot.  He  is  a 
greater  stickler  for  technicalities,  and 
although  eager  to  excel  in  the  play  of 
the  game,  is  always  keenly  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  victory  by  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  rules.  For  some  few  years  past 
the  golf  periodicals  have  teemed  with 
subtle  points  submitted  by  Southern 
players,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  Club  have  been  kept  busy 
settling  (in  a  golf  sense)  more  meta¬ 
physical  dlflacultles  than  occurred  to  the 
Scots  in  all  the  previous  centuries  of 
the  game’s  history.  An  almost  invari¬ 
able  feature  of  these  discussions  has 
been,  that  the  objectors  would  not  be 
satlsfled  with  any  liberal  reference  to 
the  spirit  of  the  game.  They  did  not 
want  any  sentimental  trash  about 
sportsmanship.  They  called  for  a 
strictly  scientiflc  deflnltlon.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  at  what  particular  moment  of  time, 
or  by  virtue  o.f  what  special  action  or 
posture,  does  a  player  “address  the 
ball?”  Much  depends  upon  the  answer, 
because  if  the  ball  move  after  that  spe¬ 
cial  act  or  posture  is  effected,  then  the 
player  loses  a  stroke.  Now,  we  do  not 
believe  It  lies  within  the  wit  of  man 
to  deflne  “addressing  the  ball.”  The 
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ouly  person  who  can  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  man  addressing  it,  if  even 
he.  And  unfortunately,  to  judge  by  the 
Englishman’s  golf  dialectics,  he  consid¬ 
ers  his  opponent  is  entitled  to  profit  by 
anything  that  cannot  be  proved  against 
him  (like  an  accused  criminal)  and  he 
desires  to  be  in  a  position  to  prove  all 
contentions.  Was  it  not  a  Southron 
who,  after  his  ball  had  been  knocked 
away  by  his  opponent’s  on  the  putting- 
green  and  that  opponent  had  played 
again,  replaced  it  in  its  original  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  stymie.  A  most  ingenious 
man,  surely,  to  hit  upon  a  technicality 
in  his  favor  which  had  never  occurred 
to  the  whole  nation  of  Scots. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  the  New  Golf  is 
“Bogey;”  an  abstraction  who  always 
holes  out  in  a  fixed  number  of  strokes, 
never  less,  never  more.  He  is  a  shadow, 
yet  a  powerful  reality;  his  name  is  a 
jest,  yet  he  is  an  object  of  respect. 
There  have  been  discussions  as  to  who 
Invented  him.  We  decline  to  believe  he 
was  invented.  He  simply  came  when 
wanted— showed  himself,  and  so  far, 
was  discovered.  At  the  psychological 
moment  he  burst  on  England  in  all  his 
obviousness.  His  vogue  became  uni¬ 
versal,  his  victory  complete.  But  in 
Scotland— no,  they  will  not  have  Bogey 
in  Scotland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  increase  of  players  and  clubs  in 
Scotland,  w’hich  represents  the  reaction 
from  English  enthusiasm,  is  mostly 
composed  of  Bogey  worshippers.  They 
are  pining  to  have  him  for  a  play-fel¬ 
low,  dying  for  his  monthly  pots.  They 
look  with  longing  eyes  on  the  Bogey 
sweepstakes  and  the  holiday  Bogey 
competition;  but  it  is  their  misfortune 
to  live  in  a  land  where  he  is  a  very 
false  god  indeed.  Their  first  fealty,  as 
•ever,  is  to  their  nationality,  and  they 
solemnly  declare,  when  put  to  it,  “We 
•  do  not  recognize  the  Golf  Bogey.  He 
is  a  bastard  English  invention.  We 
really  have  the  same  idea  ourselves, 
and  call  it  Par  Score,  but  we  never 


play  w'ith  it.  Why  should  we  play 
against  abstractions,  when  there  are  so 
many  fellow-mortals  for  whom  defeat 
is  a  most  salutary  experience  V”  So 
declares  your  Scot  in  his  club-house, 
wishing  all  the  while  that  somebody 
would  have  the  moral  courage  to  bid 
national  pride  and  Par  Score  be  banged, 
and  boldly  set  out  henceforth  to  play 
Bogey.  Well,  the  time  is  coming;  it 
will  come  with  a  rush.  Bogey  is  a 
fixed  institution  of  the  new  and  largely 
English  golf;  with  the  Tweed  behind 
him  the  Scot  plays  Bogey  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Fifty  Royal  and  Ancient  Clubs 
could  not  abolish  him  now,  nor  much 
longer  retard  his  adoption  in  the  North. 
Bogey  is  unquestionably  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  He  is  not  travelling  express, 
it  is  true;  but  he  is  getting  tnere  all  the 
same,  and  Par  Score  is  warming  a 
throne  for  him.  The  Bogey-medals  are 
all  ready  in  Sbefiield;  the  Scottish  golf¬ 
er  sits  in  his  club-house  longing  for  one; 
the  modern  Scottish  sideboard  calls 
aloud  for  the  silver  cup,— whether  won 
from  scratch  or  with  eighteen  strokes 
of  handicap  is  all  the  same  to  the  side¬ 
board. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Bogey,  although  he  is  modern  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  neither  he  nor  his  putative 
ghostly  parent.  Par  Score,  was  ever 
dreamed  of  on  the  links  of  the  past. 
He  provides  the  solitary  player  w’lth  an 
ever-ready  opponent.  Many  a  South¬ 
ern  golfer  manifests  more  delight  in 
beating  Bogey  than  in  defeating  a  real 
live  antagonist,  and  a  man  may  often 
be  seen  to  start  out  alone  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  play  Bogey,  and  in  the 
effort  work  himself  and  his  caddie  into 
a  state  of  genuine  excitement.  With¬ 
out  a  Bogey  opponent  the  man  would 
simply  be  playing  objectless,  irrespon¬ 
sible  shots.  You  may  often  have  re¬ 
marked  him  stand— him  and  his  caddie 
-on  the  putting-green,  with  the  true 
furor  of  the  putt  on  both,  and  heard 
his  “Hush,  I’ve  got  this  to  beat  Bogey!” 
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There  Is  something  strange  about  the 
phenomenon,  something  even  uncanny. 
Bogey  is  nobody.  In  literal  fact,  he  is 
a  concoction  of  the  Green  Committee; 
but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  urge 
that  consideration  on  the  man  who 
comes  in  hot  and  elated  from  a  victory 
over  him— over  Bogey,  Bogey  whom 
everybody  knows  and  believes  in,  and 
struggles  against,  curses,  gloats  over, 
cherishes?  Walking  unscathed  over  hot 
stones  is  nothing  compared  to  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
would  die  at  the  command  to  dig  ten 
minutes  in  his  garden,  going  forth  vol¬ 
untarily  for  a  two  hours’  exhausting 
struggle  against  the  golf  Bogey.  It  is 
impossible  to  excite  any  such  sentiment 
about  Par  Score.  “I  ended  one  up  on 
Par  Score,”  is  an  inconceivable  form  of 
expression;  it  is  naught;  It  cannot  exist. 
But  now  say,  “I  beat  Bogey  by  a  putt,” 
and  the  universal  sentiment  of  Golfdom 
responds— even  if  it  disbelieves  you. 
Par  Score  is  nothing;  nobody  knows 
him  or  heeds  him;  but  Bogey  la  a  very 
potent  god  indeed.  “W’hat’s  Bogey’s 
score  for  this  hole?”  the  Englishman 
asked  of  his  caddie,  after  a  depressing 
experience  of  the  long  fifth  at  St.  An¬ 
drews.  “Bogey  doesna  play  gowff 
here,”  was  the  answer.  “But  what 
would  he  take?”  persisted  the  English¬ 
man,  whose  natural  way  of  sizing  up  a 
hole  was  by  the  Bogey  standard. 
“Weel,  sir,  it  would  greatly  depend  up¬ 
on  wha  he  was  playin’.  If  he  was  play¬ 
in’  against  anlther  bogle.  It  would  be  a 
d— d  fine  match  to  see!”  But,  all  the 
same.  Bogey  is  coming  north.  He  is 
part  of  the  New  Golf,  and  there  is  a 
new-golf  Scotland  waiting  for  him. 
Some  fine  day  soon  you  will  see  him 
step  out  of  the  train  at  the  Waverley 
Station  with  an  armful  of  monthly  pots 
and  medals,  and  he  will  be  warmly  wel¬ 
comed. 

Is  the  level  of  play  higher  now  than 
of  old?  This  Is  a  fascinating  question 
impossible  of  settlement.  But  the  Im¬ 


agination  declines  to  be  balked  by  im¬ 
possibility.  How,  for  instance,  would 
Alan  Robertson  and  young  'Tommy 
Morris  fare  against  Vardon  and  Tay¬ 
lor?  Well,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
would  fare  excellently  well  whether  In 
singles  or  foursomes,  and  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  our  reasons  for  that  faith. 
Suppose  St.  Andrews  to  be  the  chosen 
course,  and  old  Alan  and  young  Tommy 
brought  from  the  land  of  shades  for  a 
season  to  uphold  their  fame.  Can  you 
not  see  Alan’s  astonished  gaze,  and 
hear  his  honest  voice:  “Losh,  mercy! 
whaur’s  the  whuns?  An’  seen  thae  put- 
tin’-greens,  they’re  just  lawns.”  And 
do  you  not  remark  the  glitter  of  joy  in 
young  Tommy’s  eye  as  he  handles  the 
modern  deep-faced  driver  and  finds  that 
between  it  and  the  hard-moulded  mod¬ 
ern  gutta  ball  be  can  put  15  to  20 
yards  on  to  his  long  shots?  Because,  of 
course,  before  the  match  could  be  fair 
you  would  have  to  allow  these  returned 
golfers  a  time  to  accustom  themselves 
to  changed  conditions.  That  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  all  favorable  to  lower  scor¬ 
ing  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  “fair 
green”  at  St.  Andrews,  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  once  was,  a  comparatively 
narrow  course  bordered  by  whins  and 
long  grass,  is  now  a  wide  cleared  space 
practically  devoid  of  hazard  save  the 
sand-bunkers.  Moreover,  the  green  is 
now  trodden  hard  as  asphalt,  and  the 
“run”  of  a  low  raking  drive  is  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  Some  old  play¬ 
ers  still  alive,  who  can  accurately  re¬ 
call  the  former  state  of  the  course,  will 
tell  you  that  to-day  it  is  from  four  to 
six  strokes  easier.  Perhaps  four  more 
nearly  represents  the  difference  than 
six  to  players  of  the  class  of  our 
imaginary  foursome.  To  the  player 
who  practically  never  misses  a  ball, 
driving,  whether  from  the  tee  or 
through  the  green,  resolves  Itself  into  a 
question  of  keeping  the  line.  In  this 
particular,  we  are  convinced,  lies  the 
secret  of  Vardon’s  astonishing  success 
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during  the  past  three  years.  To  men 
of  his  ciass  a  border  of  whins  is  no 
great  matter  if  the  playing-course  is 
fairly  wide;  but  it  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  a  player  less  certain  of  length 
and  line  combined.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prospect  of  a  wide  open  course, 
without  long  grass  or  thickets  of  whin, 
would  certainly  prove  an  exhilaratlve 
to  old  Alan  and  young  Tommy,  and 
they  would  “let  out”  at  the  ball  in  a 
way  they  rarely  did  before.  It  is  told 
how  Alan  Robertson,  who  was  by  trade 
a  maker  of  “featherles,”  used  to  burn 
the  “gutties”  that  fell  in  his  way,  hop¬ 
ing  thus  to  banish  them  from  the  links. 
Old  Tom  Morris  has  described  Alan  as 
the  “cunningest  bit  body  that  ever  han¬ 
dled  a  gowff-club;”  and  it  is  strange 
such  a  pawky  man  did  not  see  that  in 
burning  the  early  gutta  balls  be  was 
only  increasing  the  demand.  But  you 
may  be  sure  that  if  he  had  to  stand 
up  against  Taylor  and  Vardon  to-day, 
he  would  not  require  more  than  a  short 
trial  of  present-day  balls  to  persuade 
him  of  their  superiority  over  the  old 
skin-covered,  feather-stuffed  things  he 
was  so  proud  to  manufacture.  The 
first  gutta  balls  were  not  so  greatly 
superior.  They  were  made  from  sheet 
gutta-percha,  kneaded  and  doubled  over 
in  a  very  primitive  way,  so  that  they 
always  showed  where  the  end  had  been 
tucked  in.  No,  no;  in  a  golf-match  to¬ 
day  old  Alan  would  unhesitatingly  se¬ 
lect  the  best  ball  he  could  find,  a  well- 
seasoned  gutta.  .Tust  think  how  he 
would  putt  with  it  on  these  “lawns,” 
and  how  he  would  exult  to  see  it  run 
true  off  his  wooden  putter.  For  Alan 
would  stick  to  his  wooden  putter,  and 
so  would  young  Tommy.  And  it  would 
not  take  but  a  day  or  two  for  both  of 
them  to  become  convinced  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  deep,  half-round  face  of 
the  modern  driver.  Some  persons  are 
fond  of  saying  that  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  old  and  present-day  driv¬ 
ing  is  that  while  the  ancients  picked  it 


and  the  New. 

up  with  the  swing,  the  moderns  hit  the 
ball;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  many  who  were  close  ob¬ 
servers  of  his  play,  that  young  Tommy 
was  a  hitter.  He  not  only  followed 
through  from  the  tee,  but  often  followed 
after  his  ball,  his  Scotch  bonnet  preced¬ 
ing  him.  When  he  and  Davie  Strath 
took  to  swiping  against  each  other, 
there  was  no  question  but  that  all  their 
muscle  was  put  into,  the  stroke.  And 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  long  drivers 
of  to-day  and  recent  years,  of  whom 
Douglas  Rolland,  James  Braid  and  Har¬ 
ry  Vardon  are  the  most  prominent— 
we  speak  of  straight  length,  not  irre¬ 
sponsible  swiping  into  space— we  do  not 
believe  that,  given  the  same  clubs  and 
balls  and  close-cropped  courses,  they 
could  outdrive  old  Alan  or  young 
Tommy  by  a  yard.  In  the  matter  of 
putting,  it  seems  probable  that  Tommy 
and  Alan  were  the  superiors  of  most 
professionals  now  alive.  Neither  Var¬ 
don  nor  Taylor  shines  particularly  at 
that  part  of  the  game.  Vardon’s  genius 
for  all  other  departments  falls  him  on 
the  putting-green.  That  Vardon  has  a 
genius  for  golf  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  is  genius  of  the  same 
class  and  quality  as  made  the  play  of 
old  Alan  and  young  Tommy  so  remark¬ 
able.  Taylor  we  hold  to  be  a  clever, 
level-headed,  calculating  golfer,  with 
enormous  power  of  self-command.  He 
is  talent  personified;  but  he  wants  the 
dash  and  brilliance,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  looking  like  mere  luck,  which  is 
Vardon’s  chief  characteristic.  And  so. 
coming  back  to  our  supposition  of  old 
Alan  Robertson  and  young  Tommy 
Morris  returning  from  the  shades  for  a 
summer’s  golfing  with  their  powers  at 
the  prime,  we  think  with  equal  condi¬ 
tions  they  would  just  beat  Vardon  and 
Taylor— beat  them  by  just  as  much  as 
Alan’s  genius  and  inspiration  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  Taylor’s  talent.  As  for  the 
singles,  we  consider  Alan  would  prob¬ 
ably  beat  Taylor,  and  Tommy  and  Var- 
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don  would  halve.  Tommy  was  beaten 
occasionally,  and  Vardon  has  been 
beaten;  but  of  both  it  may  be  said  that 
their  best  game  never  has  been  beaten. 
We  are  of  those  who  regret  that  Var¬ 
don  did  not  win  his  third  successive 
championship  at  St.  Andrews  last  June. 
The  eight  strokes  that  separated  him 
from  Taylor  represented  the  turn  of  the 
luck,  and  defective  putting,  where,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  Vardon’s 
genius  deserts  him,  and  he  becomes  an 
ordinary  golfer.  We  have  no  desire  to 
detract  from  Taylor’s  many  merits  as  a 
player.  He  deserves  his  championship, 
even  If  the  luck  served  him;  and  four 
rounds  of  St,  Andrews  all  In  the  TO’s 
form  an  unparalleled  achievement.  All 
we  say  is,  that  his  game  is  slightly  dull. 
It  lacks  passion  and  imagination.  It 
wants  the  happy  confidence  of  Var¬ 
don’s;  it  wants  the  fearless  dash  of 
Braid’s;  it  is  mathematical,  cold,  pre¬ 
cise.  It  is  no  better  than  Jack  White’s, 
if  Jack  had  the  match  stamina  or  the 
score-talent.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  New 
Golf  in  perfection.  In  Vardon  and 
Braid  you  see  golf— the  gowff— in  ex- 
celsis.  Reverse  our  assumed  foursome; 
set  Vardon  and  Braid  back  into  the  ’Six¬ 
ties  or  ’Seventies;  give  them  the  balls 
and  clubs  then  in  vogue— and  they 
would  both  run  young  Tommy  close, 
probably  hold  him,  perhaps  beat  him  at 
times,  by  virtue  of  the  genius  for  the 
game  that  shows  in  every  shot  they 
play. 

Blackwood’!  Magazine. 


A  subtle  thing  is  the  spirit  of  golf; 
perhaps  not  altogether  at  its  best  un¬ 
der  the  refined  modern  conditions  of 
perfect  balls,  perfect  clubs,  perfect 
greens,  and— perfect  sobriety.  Lord, 
how  the  world  changes!  Where  is  the 
wastrel  of  the  links  who  for  half-a- 
crown  would  give  you  some  hints,  a 
third,  and  a  beating?  Where  are  the 
clothes  bleaching  on  the  links  for 
which  a  rule  was  provided?  Where  are 
the  days  when  bones  were  coupled  with 
stones  as  break-clubs?  Why  bones?  It 
is  a  pleasing  mystery  we  do  not  wish 
explained.  These  times  and  conditions 
are  gone,  and  we  need  not  envy  them, 
but  rather  strive  to  keep  what  was 
admirable  in  them.  Pleasant  It  is  to 
play  golf  over  the  lord  of  the  manor’s 
home  park,  to  hole  out  on  trim  greens 
of  velvet,  to  drive  through  close- 
cropped  loamy  turf;  to  carry  the  pigsty 
from  the  tee,  and  loft  the  watercress- 
bed  to  the  green;  to  struggle  for 
Bogey’s  sweepstake,  and  win  the 
monthly  medal— two  monthly  medals— 
a  necklet  of  monthly  medals,  all  with  a 
handicap  of  ten  strokes,  and  the  New 
and  Revised  Code  of  Rules.  But  oh, 
for  the  wish-wash  of  the  sea,  and  the 
laird  and  the  doctor  and  the  major,  and 
the  old  caddy— the  humorous,  keen, 
wicked  wastrel — and  the  clubmaker’s 
shop  with  its  smell  of  pitch  and  shav¬ 
ings,  and  the  old  play-club  with  Its 
third  shaft  and  sixth  new  head,  and— 
the  Old  Golf. 


PITY  SCOURGES  DEEP. 


This  heart  hath  walls  that  anger  never  shook; 

But  love  shall  break  and  take  it  with  a  look. 

Frederick  Langbridge. 
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There  has  been  much  speculation  on 
the  feeding  of  fishes,  and  there  have 
even  been  attempts  to  dismiss  the  prob¬ 
lems  touching  the  food  of  this  class 
with  the  airy  admission  that  the  big 
ones  eat  the  small.  This,  however,  will 
not  do  in  our  present  stage  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  imperfect  as  it  still  is,  of  the  life 
beneath  the  waters.  Just  as  we  know 
that  some  mighty  whales  feed,  with  the 
aid  of  their  baleen  strainers,  on  the 
heterogeneous  fiotsam  of  low  organisms 
collectively  known  as  “plankton,”  so 
the  greatest  of  the  basking  sharks  is,  in 
like  manner,  said  to  satisfy  its  hunger 
with  similar  invertebrate  food.  It  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  surmised  that,  while 
small  fishes  are  intermittently  devoured 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  regular 
food  of  even  the  so-called  predatory 
fishes  probably  consists  of  minute  en- 
tomostraca.  In  the  case  of  the  herrings, 
with  the  allied  pilchards,  so  important 
on  our  southwest  coasts,  this  Is  almost 
certainly  the  staple  food;  and  it  Is 
nearly  as  certain  that  mackerel  also 
consume  vast  quantities  of  these  tiny 
creatures  that  move  in  passive  migra¬ 
tion  up  and  down  the  ocean  highways. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  daily 
movements  of  migrating  mackerel,  trav¬ 
ersing  in  dense  shoals  and  at  great 
speed  many  miles  of  tidal  water,  we 
shall  see  the  impossibility,  save  under 
exceptionally  auspicious  circumstances, 
of  the  travellers  waiting  to  pick  up  odd 
launce  or  “brit,”  which,  as  all  fisher¬ 
men  know,  they  will,  at  the  right  sea¬ 
son,  take  as  bait.  They  would  as  soon 
dream  of  staying  their  impetuous 
course  to  rout  among  the  fields  of  weed, 
the  great  submarine  pastures,  rich  in  all 
manner  of  food,  that  lie  beneath  them. 
When  a  shoal  of  mackerel  collides  with 
a  shoal  of  sand  eels,  there  is.  It  Is  true. 


a  halt  in  the  march.  The  larger  fish 
dash,  like  cavalry,  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  among  the  close  ranks  of  the  af¬ 
frighted  launce,  cutting  lanes  in  th» 
silvery  mass,  then  proceeding  gorged  on 
their  way.  This  tragedy  of  the  sur¬ 
face  waters  I  have  witnessed  times  and 
again,  both  on  our  own  coasts  and  in 
the  clearer  Australian  bays.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  my  firm  impression  that 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  mackerel 
at  meal  times  Is  to  swim  open-mouthed, 
swallowing  millions  of  the  tiny  crea¬ 
tures  that  form  its  food.  Matthias 
Dunn,  of  Mevagissey,  a  student  of  fish 
who  has  had  unique  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
serving  them  in  the  sea.  Is  of  opinion 
that  the  eye  of  the  fish  actually  pos¬ 
sesses  a  magnifying  power  so  high  as 
to  enable  the  feeding  mackerel  to  dis¬ 
cern  and  capture  the  separate  organ¬ 
isms.  From  this  view  I  have  always 
ventured,  in  my  observations  of  the  fish 
feeding  and  their  regular  progress  when 
so  engaged,  to  differ  from  him.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  right;  but,  at  any  rate,  we 
differ  only  as  regards  the  manner  of 
feeding,  not  in  respect  of  the  kind  of 
food. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  food  of  fishes 
is  in  a  remarkably  backward  state  com¬ 
pared  with  the  data  regarding  o.ther 
classes  of  animal  life,  and  for  this  gen¬ 
eral  Ignorance  two  reasons  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  assigned— the  difficulty  of 
keeping  living  fishes  under  observation 
In  the  natural  state,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  majority  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  digest  their  food.  Comparatively 
few  fishes  fulfil  the  natural  ends  of 
their  existence  in  the  aquarium.  And 
the  artificial  diet  administered  in  al¬ 
most  every  aquarium  is  based  on  a  very 
slender  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Inmates,  and  is  probably  ac- 
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cepted  by  them  only  as  a  makeshift  and 
because  hunger  is  as  good  a  sauce  in 
the  world  of  fishes  as  in  that  of  men. 
The  rule  is  to  regard  fish  as  the  natural 
food  of  fishes,  as  without  a  doubt,  and 
within  certain  unconsidered  limits.  It 
certainly  is.  In  the  same  way  many 
folks  regard  milk  as  the  natural  food 
of  cats,  toasted  cheese  as  that  of  mice, 
biscuits  as  specially  designed  for  dogs. 
The  most  studied  system  of  feeding  at 
any  aquarium  within  my  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  may  be  seen  at  the  “Villa  Na- 
zionale”  at  Naples,  an  establishment  ad¬ 
mirably  situated,  since  sardines  and 
anchovies  may  be  netted  by  the  million 
close  to  its  walls.  There  are  larger 
fishes  for  the  conger,  crabs  for  the  octo¬ 
pus,  and  for  the  barnacles  there  is  just 
the  simple  sea  water  charged  with  its 
wealth  of  food,  invisible  to  us,  but  suf¬ 
ficing  for  the  needs  of  the  anchored 
cirripede,  deprived  of  the  keen  eyesight 
of  its  youth,  yet  able  by  the  unceasing 
activity  of  its  curly  feet  to  waft  suffi¬ 
cient  nourishment  within  reach  of  its 
stomach.  The  data  furnished  by  the 
aquarium  are,  however,  unsatisfactory 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  waters  not  often  reward  even  the 
practised  eye.  Many  of  the  creatures 
of  other  classes  of  animal  society  can, 
with  some  knowledge  and  more  pa¬ 
tience,  be  watched  in  their  natural 
haunts.  Birds  are,  above  all,  public  in 
their  feeding,  and  even  the  smaller 
mammals  and  reptiles  can  generally  be 
watched  between  the  lights  by  those 
who  know  how.  The  freemasonry  of 
the  woods  is  exclusive,  but  it  bas  many 
devoted  adherents.  Yet  with  fish  the 
opportunities  at  first  hand  are  few.  The 
angler  may  come  on  a  rise  of  mayfly, 
but  his  thoughts  will  be  busy  with 
problems  other  than  the  natural  history 
of  the  trout  Strolling  on  the  lower 
stages  of  some  weed-wreathed  pier,  he 
may,  with  luck,  watch  some  great  dory 
stalk  the  sand  eels,  stealing  sidelong  on 
Its  unsuspecting  victims  with  no  more 


profile  than  a  stalk  of  weed.  Some¬ 
times,  as  I  have  watched  developments, 
the  dory’s  elaborate  manoeuvring  would 
be  upset  at  the  last  moment  by  the  dash 
of  a  small  pollack  that  would  snatch 
the  game  from  the  jaws  of  the  slower 
strategist.  Or,  again,  a  shoal  of  pil¬ 
chards  may  break  among  the  patches 
of  larval  crabs  that  discolor  the  waters 
of  Cornish  bays;  or  the  mackerel  may 
be  seen  making  havoc  among  the  leap¬ 
ing  launce.  These,  however,  are  the 
fisherman’s  rare  chances  of  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  friend,  the  enemy, 
who,  as  a  rule,  remains  a  mystery  until 
safe  and  sound  in  the  basket,  when,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Interest  of  life  is  near 
its  end.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
fish  goes  to  the  making  of  the  success¬ 
ful  fisherman;  but  much  of  his  study  to 
this  end  is  perfunctory,  and  success,  as 
regards  the  choice  of  bait,  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  aquarium,  based  on  the 
catholic  demands  of  hunger.  Paste  or 
greaves  can  scarcely  bear  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  any  natural  food  in  the  larder 
of  the  waters;  and  the  make-believes  of 
tin  and  feathers  that  often  fill  a  creel 
must  appeal  less  to  the  appetite  than 
to  that  insidious  instinct  that  prompts 
fishes,  as  it  also  does  sundry  beings  of 
higher  pattern,  to  seize  anything  that 
looks  like  trying  to  escape  them. 

And  if  living  fishes  are  difficult  to 
watch,  the  afore-mentioned  rapidity  of 
their  digestion  renders  the  revelations 
of  most  autopsies  meagre  and  disap¬ 
pointing.  A  trout-fisherman  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  recently  showed  me.  It  is 
true,  under  a  low-power  microscope, 
distinct  remains  of  wings  and  other  in¬ 
sect  debris  in  the  sediment  of  a  drop  of 
water  squeezed  fro.m  the  intestine  of  a 
trout.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  scores  of  pollack  and  hundreds 
of  mackerel  Immediately  after  catching 
them  myself,  and  in  surprisingly  few 
cases  was  there  any  evidence  of  use  to 
the  naked  eye,  the  remains  belonging. 
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without  exception,  to  pilchard  or  sand 
eels,  often  whole  and  but  little  altered 
by  their  death.  A  more  methodical  ex¬ 
amination  on  the  above  principle  would, 
no  doubt,  have  revealed  the  remains  of 
entomostraca,  but  the  unaided  eye  could 
appreciate  only  the  sand  eels,  and  thus, 
on  such  imperfect  evidence,  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  fashion  to  indicate  small 
fishes  as  the  entire  food  of  the  pollack 
and  other  fish  of  roving  habits.  The  di¬ 
gestion  of  fishes  must  be  perfect  No 
need  have  they,  like  many  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  to  (.wallow  bard  substances 
as  an  aid  to  that  function.  A  pollack 
will  swallow  half  a  dozen  whole  pil¬ 
chards  in  the  course  of  five  minutes— 1 
have  seen  it— and  then,  none  the  worse 
for  its  greed,  take  a  baited  book. 

Any  attempt  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  as  regards  the  food  of  a  fish  would, 
I  am  convinced,  end  in  failure.  With 
some  few  animals  of  higher  classes,  as 
the  leaf-eating  giraffe  or  insect-eating 
bats,  it  is  possible  to  restrict  the  natural 
diet  to  a  single  kind  of  food.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  animals,  however,  exhibit  far 
more  anxiety  as  to  the  quantity  of  their 
food,  troubling  very  little  about  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  fishes, 
gifted  with  ravenous  appetites  and  very 
little  sense  of  taste,  this  indifference 
manifests  itself  in  yet  greater  degree. 
The  blue  shark  will,  according  to  its 
size  and  capacity,  devour  anything, 
from  a  man’s  leg  to  a  sprat.  Iloach  are 
commonly  angled  for  with  a  bait  of 
paste  or  gentles;  yet  I  have  watched 
roach  in  an  aquarium  swallow  minnows 
with  a  zeal  not  excelled  in  the  perch, 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  little  fish 
bad  been  introduced  into  the  tank. 
Gray  mullet,  which  are  partial  to  soft 
food,  will  take  ragworms,  green  weed, 
or  paste  with  equal  zest,  and  are  even 
caught  with  the  artificial  fly.  As  an 
instance  of  bow  very  little  is  known, 
even  by  anglers,  of  fishes,  I  may  just 
mention  a  discussion  as  to  the  presence 
of  functional  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the 


mullet,  which,  restricted  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  another  fisherman  and  myself, 
recently  spread  in  the  columns  of  a 
sporting  paper,  so  as  to  include  other 
opinions  on  either  side.  My  own  im¬ 
pression  was  that  the  ordinary  gray 
mullet  of  our  coasts  possessed  no  such 
functional  teeth,  but  there  is  a  lively 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  simple  fact 
that  can  be  tested  by  any  one  with  a 
finger  and  an  obliging  fishmonger.  There 
is,  in  fact,  much  to  be  learnt,  with  care¬ 
ful  discrimination,  of  an  animal’s  food 
from  the  nature  and  number  of  its 
teeth,  the  length  and  structure  of  its 
tongue,  and  other  specific  characters  of 
the  kind.  Anatomists  can  even  tell 
from  the  length  and  arrangement  of  the 
intestines  whether  a  quadruped  feeds 
habitually  on  flesh  or  grass;  while  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  gizzard  of  birds 
are,  with  certain  reservations,  a  sure 
indication  of  their  taste  for  hard  or  soft 
diet  The  short  muzzle  of  the  fox  and 
the  long  bill  of  the  stork  were  in  an¬ 
cient  fable  the  index  of  widely  differ¬ 
ent  requirements  at  Yneal  time,  and  the 
student  of  fishes  should  be  able  to  find 
corresponding  justification  for  similar 
differences  in  the  tubular  mouth  of  the 
dory,  the  protruding  jaw  of  the  hake, 
the  bird-like  beak  of  the  garpike. 

The  most  interesting  case  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  fishes’  teeth,  however,  is  one  of 
sexual  meaning,  for  the  teeth  of  the 
male  thornback  ray  are  sharp  and 
pointed,  while  in  the  female  the  teeth 
are  blunt  and  flat.  In  both  we  find  the 
supplementary  rows  ready  to  replace  the 
worn  or  disused  row  in  front,  a  charac¬ 
ter  common  to  most  sharks  and  rays; 
but  whether  we  may  draw  the  usual 
distinction  of  food  between  the  two 
sexes,  fish  food  for  the  sharp  teeth  and 
shell-fish  for  the  blunt,  is  so  far  not 
satisfactorily  determined.  In  many 
fishes  the  teeth  lie  not  only  on  the  edges 
of  the  jaws,  but  also  on  the  tongue  and 
palate.  Their  tongue,  by  the  way,  is 
probably  extremely  unimportant  as  an 
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aid  to  taste,  a  sense  that  the  class  must 
enjoy  either  not  at  all  or  at  least  in  a 
degree  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
we  understand  by  the  term.  The  tongue 
is,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  functional. 
Frogs  and  toads,  as  we  know,  find  the 
tongue  an  indispensable  weapon  in  the 
capture  of  their  insect  food.  Even  such 
mammals  as  the  leaf-eating  giraffe, 
such  birds  as  the  insect-eating  wood¬ 
peckers  and  honey-eating  lories,  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  tongue  for  procur¬ 
ing  their  meals.  But  fishes  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  moving  the  tongue,  or  at  any 
rate  of  protruding  it,  so  that  it  is  al¬ 
lowable  to  regard  it  as  a  negligible  or¬ 
gan. 

As  regards  the  indirect  or  subsidiary 
aids  to  feeding,  a  word  may  perhaps  be 
said,  particularly  In  respect  of  those 
kinds  which  feed  chiefiy  by  night,  on 
the  distinction  between  bunting  the 
prey  by  sight  and  bunting  it  by  scent. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  fishes  bunt  by  sight,  the  sense  of 
vision  being  more  developed  than  that 
of  scent.  At  the  same  time  this  rule 
must  have  its  exceptions,  else  bow  are 
we  to  account  in  satisfactory  fashion 
for  the  fact,  well  known  to  fishermen, 
that  many  fishes,  as  the  conger,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  refuse  even  to  touch  a  tainted 
bait?  There  is,  let  us  take  note,  no 
question  of  first  seizing  the  bait  and 
then  rejecting  it  as  offensive  to  the 
taste.  On  the  contrary,  the  fish  does  not 
move  it,  letting  it  lie  for  hoars  unless 
the  less  fastidious  crabs  or  whelks  re¬ 
move  it  piecemeal.  There  would.  In¬ 
deed,  be  au  interest  of  Darwinian  fiavor 
If  we  could  establish  a  direct  relation 
between  fastidious  fishes  and  those  that 
feed  by  night.  The  uniform  Identity  of 
both  groups  would  at  once  mark  off 
those  which  find  their  food  by  scent  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  experiences  of  fisher¬ 
men  scarcely  warrant  the  endeavor;  for, 
to  go  no  further  than  our  own  coasts, 
the  red  mullet,  also,  like  the  conger, 
very  active  in  the  dark,  will  not  refuse 


stale  and  tainted  food.  Nor,  I  believe, 
do  the  larger  eels  of  rivers,  which  rare¬ 
ly  take  the  hook  until  daylight  is  gone. 
It  might  of  course,  be  conveniently  as¬ 
sumed  that  these  seek  their  food  by 
scent,  without,  however,  objecting  to 
strong  fiavor,  but  such  an  argument  Is 
scarcely  satisfactory.  It  is  commonly 
pointed  out,  by  those  who  generalize 
somewhat  carelessly  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  case,  that  the  eyes  of  fishes  inhabit¬ 
ing  depths  to  which  only  a  limited 
share  of  the  sun’s  light  finds  its  way 
are  of  great  size,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  available  light,  intercepting 
the  maximum  measure  of  rays.  As  a 
case  in  point  it  is  usual  to  cite  the 
large  eyes  o.f  the  conger.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  hesitation  in  disturbing 
an  innocent  and  attractive  theory,  be 
pointW  out  that  the  eyes  of  the  sole, 
a  fish  lying  in  mud  banks  at  still  great¬ 
er  depths,  though  not  by  any  means  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  daylight,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.  The  sole  remains  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  mud,  only  its  tiny  eyes 
protruding,  and  the  detective  faculty  of 
these  is  probably  aided  by  the  tentacles, 
or  sensitive  feelers,  on  the  animal’s 
head. 

Probably  the  most  attractive,  certain¬ 
ly  the  most  keenly  debated,  problem 
concerning  the  meals  of  fishes  touches 
the  feeding  of  the  salmon  during  its 
periodic  visits  to  fresh  water;  and, 
without  any  pretence  on  my  part  to 
special  knowledge  of  the  matter,  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  Interest  to  review  in 
brief  the  more  recent  arguments  of  sal¬ 
mon-fishers  and  naturalists  on  this 
most  contentious  subject.  'That  salmon 
are  batched  out  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
rivers,  and  that,  after  a  period  of 
growth  in  the  element  of  their  birth, 
they  go  down  to  the  sea,  returning 
periodically  (exactly  how  regularly  is 
not  finally  established))  to  the  head  wa¬ 
ters  of  their  native  river  to  propagate 
their  species,  are  facts  now  familiar  to 
all.  In  view  of  the  strange  dual  life  of 
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these  fish,  a  veritable  Jekyll-and-Hyde 
romance  of  the  fish  world,  the  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
salmon  feeds  in  its  visits  to  fresh  water. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  anglers  argu¬ 
ing  that,  since  they  can  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  baits,  natural  as  well  as  artificial 
—prawn  and  worm,  fly  and  spoon- 
catch  salmon  in  rivers,  the  fish  must 
iprima  facie  be  feeding.  Others  favor 
the  same  view,  reasoning  from  the  im¬ 
mense  work  the  fish  has  to  accomplish 
in  surmounting  all  manner  of  obstacles 
to  reach  the  spawning  grounds,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  regular  nour¬ 
ishment  to  brace  it  for  its  arduous 
journey.  On  the  other  side  is  the  man 
of  science,  who  assures  us  that  the  fish 
brings  in  its  own  person  from  the  sea  all 
the  requisite  elements  of  nourishment, 
and  that  a  comparative  investigation  of 
the  salmon’s  digestive  organs  during  its 
stay  in  fresh  water  points  unmistakably 
to  a  period  of  almost  total  abstinence. 
And  so  careful  an  observer  as  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Maxwell  points  out  that  the  mere 
fact  of  a  salmon  seizing  between  its 
teeth  baits  cast  in  the  line  of  its  vision 
may  indeed  argue  curiosity,  but  does 
not  necessarily  prove  feeding  in  the 
only  sense  legitimately  attaching  to  the 
word.  A  fish  has  no  hands.  A  strange 
object  is  jerked  before  its  nose,  and  It 
promptly  takes  it  in  its  teeth  and  is 
hooked.  That  fish  was  not,  however, 
necessarily  seeking  nourishment,  and 
the  thin  condition  and  pale  flesh  of  the 
salmon  as  it  regains  the  sea  are  re¬ 
garded  as  further  evidence  of  its  fast¬ 
ing.  Yet  another  view  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  like  Sir  Herbert  Max¬ 
well  a  practical  salmon-fisherman,  for 
he  regards  the  lack  of  evidence  of  its 
food  as  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
salmon’s  well-known  habit  of  vomiting 
when  hooked  any  undigested  meal.  In 
this  disagreement  of  doctors— the  Inter¬ 
esting  blue  book  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  one  side  and  a 
number  of  practical  and  observant  an¬ 


glers  on  the  other— it  is  perhaps  allow¬ 
able  to  follow  a  middle  course  and  to 
regard  the  salmon  as  a  very  irregular 
and  uncertain  feeder  until  at  any  rate 
the  business  of  spawning  is  accom¬ 
plished,  all  the  distinguished  traveller’s 
faculties  being  centred  on  the  supreme 
end  and  object  of  its  difiScult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  journey.  In  any  case,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  most  interesting  one,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  practical  relation  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  salmon  for  the  table  during 
the  different  months  of  its  stay  inland. 

A  curious  converse  of  the  case  of  the 
salmon,  not  so  widely  known  as  it  de¬ 
serves,  is  found  in  the  common  eel, 
which,  as  is  now  known  to  science 
since  Grassi  and  Calandruccio  pub¬ 
lished  their  researches,  goes  down  to  the 
sea  to  breed,  and  in  all  probability  nev¬ 
er  returns  thence,  only  the  elvers,  or 
newly  hatched  young,  being  known 
from  actual  observation  to  ascend  riv¬ 
ers.  In  fresh  water,  fishermen  tell  us, 
the  eel  readily  feeds  on  worms,  carrion 
or  small  mammals,  fishes  or  birds,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that,  whatever  its 
appetite  in  its  riverine  life,  the  eel  may, 
on  the  salmon  principle,  be  a  partial  or 
total  abstainer  during  its  residence  in 
the  sea.  Here,  however,  there  is  even 
more  ground  for  a  verdict  of  “Not  prov¬ 
en.’’  If  we  allow  that  the  eel  never¬ 
more  quits  the  sea,  we  must,  in  ac¬ 
cepting  this  theory,  condemn  it  to  fast 
for  the  rest  of  its  natural  life.  The 
only  encouragement  to  such  strange 
reasoning  is  the  view,  held  by  many, 
that  the  eel  dies  Immediately  after 
spawning.  Such  a  notion  is,  however, 
save  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  certain 
ephemeral  insects,  against  all  precedent 
or  analogy.  I  have  often— though  this 
is  offered  as  worth  no  more  than  the 
parallel  evidence  of  salmon-fishermen- 
caught  these  “river”  eels  In  salt  water, 
hooking  them  from  the  east  groyne  of 
the  old  town  of  Hastings. 

There  are  but  few  vegetarians  among 
fishes,  the  tench  and  gray  mullet  being 
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perhaps  the  only  British  species  with 
such  tastes.  The  carp  is  sometimes 
designated  a  vegetarian,  and  one  noted 
writer  goes  so  far  as  to  aver  that,  be¬ 
ing  then  unable  to  procure  its  weeds, 
this  fish  fasts  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  the 
carp,  while  to  all  appearance  devouring 
water  plants,  is  in  reality  engaged  in 
eating  the  small  molluscs  that  adhere 
to  the  low'er  surface  of  their  crumpled 
fronds;  and  small  frogs  are  known  to 
be  very  killing  carp  baits  on  warm  sum¬ 
mer  evenings.  As  a  rule,  the  coarse  fish 
have  very  varied  tastes,  the  barbel  and 
its  allies  being  remarkable  for  the  di¬ 
versity  of  their  fare.  Judged  at  any  rate 
by  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of 
successful  baits.  Our  own  barbel  Is 
angled  for  with  lobworms,  minnows,  or 
cockroaches,  w'hile  in  Morocco  I  have 
caught  the  same  fish  on  grasshopper  or 
a  piece  of  quail;  and  Mr.  Bryden  men¬ 
tions  a  barbel  of  South  Africa  that  will 
take  a  rat,  a  mouse,  or  a  scorpion  shorn 
of  its  sting. 

A  word  may,  in  concluding  these  re¬ 
marks,  be  said  on  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  those  fishes  which,  like  the  bass 
and  mackerel,  with  many  of  the  sharks, 
habitually  feed  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  the  conger,  fiatfish,  and 
rays,  which  seek  their  food  close  to  the 
bottom.  Stormy  weather  and  a  low 
temperature  will,  it  is  true,  drive  the 
confirmed  surface  feeders  to  greater 
depths,  and  I  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
knowm  of  flatfish  and  other  ground- 
dwellers  playing  at  the  surface  on  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hot  calm  evenings.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  groups  are 
well  defined. 

Ibe  Cornhlll  Magazine. 


Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  many 
interesting  aspects  of  a  single,  albeit 
important,  episode  of  fish  life.  The 
practical  bearing  of  such  knowledge 
may  be  applied,  for  example,  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  craze  for.  transplanting,  mainly  for 
purposes  of  sport,  species  from  their 
natural  range.  Many  American  Sal¬ 
mon  idw,  as  w’ell  as  fishes  belonging  to 
other  families,  have  been  introduced  in¬ 
to  rivers  of  the  Old  World.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  kinds  tabooed  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  carnivorous  tastes  and  un- 
neighborly  manners.  Such  are  the  tur¬ 
bot,  or  eel  pout,  of  the  Trent,  and  the 
continental  sander,  otherwise  the 
greedy  pickerel  of  North  America  mas¬ 
querading  under  another  name.  These 
are  forbidden  in  the  trout  stream  of 
every  owner  whose  love  of  experiment 
Is  tempered  by  caution. 

To  what  was  said  above  on  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  aquarium  fish  I  desire,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  subject,  to  add  a  well-de¬ 
served  compliment  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Brighton  Aquarium  on  their  honest 
endeavor  to  interest  and  amuse  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  a  degree  rarely  attempted  in  any 
aquarium,  with  a  personally  conducted 
tour  of  the  tanks  at  the  hour  of  feeding 
the  fish.  Showers  of  chopped  whiting 
one  day,  shrimps  and  sandhoppers  the 
next,  are  rained  on  tHe  greedy  fish, 
which  behave  in  a  manner  highly  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  spectator,  though  the 
general  public  will  probably  derive 
most  pleasure  in  watching  the  meals  of 
four  inmates  that  are  not  fish  at  all, 
though  eaters  of  fish— and  these  are  the 
sea  lion,  the  gannet,  the  octopus  and  the 
anemones. 

F.  O.  Aflalo. 
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Sometimes  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
imagine  that  the  “employment  of  wom¬ 
en”  is  a  matter  concerning  only  the  last 
two  or  three  decades.  Yet  women  have 
done  their  full  half  of  the  world’s  work 
since  the  world  began.  Old  adages  tell 
us  that  “a  woman’s  work  is  never 
done.”  If  a  modern  poet  has  sung  that 
“men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep,”  was  he  not  singing  of  “three 
fishers,”  men  of  a  class  in  whose  toil 
their  womenkind  have  always  borne  a 
specially  full  share? 

Therefore,  gratulations  over  the  “in¬ 
creased”  employment  of  women  do  not 
really  signify  that  women  do  more 
work  than  before,  but  only  that  they 
are  doing  different  work,  and  doing  it 
in  a  different  way.  These  new  phases 
may,  indeed,  be  less  due  to  the  pre¬ 
sumed  “progress”  of  the  sex  than  to. 
the  force  of  certain  social  changes 
which  may  be  in  themselves  either  evo¬ 
lutionary  of  devolutionary. 

Consideration  of  this  matter  may  be 
allowed  to  start  from  two  simple  prem¬ 
ises:  first,  that  woman  has  as  much 
right  to  live  as  man;  and  second,  that 
neither  sex  has  any  right  to  dictate  how 
the  other  is  to  earn  bread. 

Yet,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  chill  in  the  regard  cast  on  men 
who  deliberately  choose  labors  which 
women  can  do  equally  well.  Few  seem 
to  suspect  that  a  corresponding  shade 
of  contempt  might  with  equal  justice 
attach  to  women  who  ardently  resolve 
to  do  what  men  can  do  equally  well.  To 
deny  this  is  at  once  to  put  the  sexes 
on  a  different  footing. 

Practical  observation  leads  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  each  man  or  woman,  individ¬ 
ually,  should  be  left  absolutely  free  to 
earn  bread  by  that  which  comes  as  the 
“next  thing,”  or  for  which  any  special 
idiosyncrasy  or  circumstance  fits  him 


or  her;  and  this  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  sex.  Yet  the  same  practical  ob¬ 
servation  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
the  direction  of  men  and  women  in 
masses  should  be  towards  those  forms 
of  labor  which  most  tend  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
functions  and  attributes  natural  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  either. 

Has  not  the  wife  of  a  disabled  skip¬ 
per  risen  to  the  occasion  and  brought 
her  husband’s  vessel  safely  into  port? 
Has  not  an  elderly  man  been  known  to 
go  out  contentedly  charing  when  no  old 
woman  was  to  be  found  to  do  the  duty? 
Both  experiments  were  successful,  in¬ 
dividually;  yet  we  think  few  would 
wish  them  to  be  made  a  basis  for 
wholesale  reversal  of  accustomed  tradi¬ 
tions.  Possibly  th’e  same  may  be  said 
concerning  other  divergences  from  old 
methods  which  at  first  may  not  strike 
one  as  in  such  glaring  contrast. 

The  greatest  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  women’s  work  is  to  be  fo.und 
in  the  number  now  employed  as  clerks 
of  every  conceivable  kind.  There  is 
nothing  so  innately  glorious  in  a  clerk’s 
career  as  to  indicate  this  as  a  forward 
step  for  women.  Many  women  always 
did  clerical  work  in  the  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  fathers*  brothers,  or  other 
relatives  or  friends.  Social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  leading  either  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  or  to  the  enormous  enlargement 
of  such  establishments  have  entirely  al¬ 
tered  conditions  under  which  house¬ 
holds  did  their  business  among  them¬ 
selves.  What  a  few  women  formerly 
undertook  as  part  of  natural  duty,  thou¬ 
sands  now  do  as  wage-earners.  Indeed, 
a  perilous  glamour  having  been  thrown 
around  the  “independence”  and  “o.ppor- 
tunlties”  supposed  to  attach  to  this  new 
state  of  things,  the  clerk-market  is  now 
deluged  with  women,  and  men  are  be- 
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Ing  undersold  and  driven  out.  This 
may  not  end  badly  for  the  men;  but  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  there  can  be 
promotion  for  girls  in  a  change  from 
any  other  duties  to  mere  quill-driving 
for  a  wage. 

The  biggest  markets  for  such  labor, 
whether  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
Civil  Service  or  in  houses  of  business, 
are  found  in  capital  cities,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  money  earned  thereby  will 
seldom  do  more  than  barely  pay  for  the 
cost  of  living.  Indeed,  one  wishes  one 
could  discover  what  proportion  of  such 
women’s  work  is  not,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  “assisted  labor.”  One  novel 
makeshift  has  already  appeared  in  the 
form  of  various  “combined  homes,”  and 
similar  expedients,  in  which  congeries 
of  people  of  one  sex  and  of  about  one 
age,  under  little  restraint  and  drawn  to¬ 
gether  by  no  natural  affinity,  undergo 
anew  many  of  the  evils  of  monastic  in¬ 
stitutions  without  some  of  their  great¬ 
est  advantages! 

The  authorities  who  give  information 
as  to  openings  for  this  kind  of  work,  its 
payment  and  prospects,  generally  indi¬ 
cate  large  cities  as  its  proper  held,  and 
seem  apt  to  state  as  its  minimum  wage 
what  is  practically  its  maximum,  and, 
as  its  maximum,  what  is  the  wholly  ex¬ 
ceptional.  In  one  instance  it  has  been 
expressly  stated  that  the  salaries  in 
Scotland  are  less  “because  the  standard 
of  living  is  lower  in  that  country”— an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  misuse  of  a 
phrase  which  thus  deludes  the  foully- 
housed  but  highly-rented  consumers  of 
city  milk,  tinned  foods  and  alcoholic 
liquors  into  imagining  that  they  are  an 
order  of  beings  superior  to  those  who 
live  under  better  social  conditions,  or  to 
dwellers  in  lands  which  lie  nearer  to 
the  sun! 

The  rush  of  educated  or  partially  edu¬ 
cated  women  towards  clerical  work  of 
all  sorts  is  explained  because  its  re¬ 
quirements,  or  most  of  them,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  come  within  the  scope  of  an 


ordinary  school  education,  while  such 
technical  aptitudes  as  may  be  necessary 
may  often  be  got  by  “giving  time”  till 
experience  is  gained.  Yet  in  no  kind 
of  work  can  the  culture  which  comes 
of  wide  reading  and  the  intelligence 
born  of  trained  observation  and  mem¬ 
ory  be  more  advantageous.  The  “ordi¬ 
nary  copyist,”  whether  she  toiled  yes¬ 
terday  with  her  pen  or  toils  with  a 
typewriter  to-day,  is  in  a  sense  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  Authors  who  need  such  help 
do  not  give  out  manuscript  in  fair 
round  hand  and  well-arranged  pages.  Il¬ 
legibility,  contractions,  and  confusion 
of  all  sorts,  nouns  frequently  of  foreign 
origin,  and  strange  scientific  phrases— 
all  have,  in  turn,  to  be  divined.  Skill  in 
paragraphing  and  punctuation  always 
has  full  value.  Women  who  are  not 
equal  to  these  things  must  never  expect 
the  best  class  of  clerical  or  secretarial 
work. 

The  professions  of  medicine,  of  art, 
music  and  literature  all  now  stand  wide 
open  to  women.  Yet,  if  these  are  to>  be 
pursued  with  any  success,  they  demand 
not  only  special  gifts,  but  also  costly 
training  and  prolonged  apprenticeship. 
They  offer  no  inducements  to  women 
who  desire  or  need  to  earn  money 
speedily.  Yet  music  and  art  often 
tempt  young  women  into  a  busy  idle¬ 
ness  of  “attending  classes”  or  “practis- 
Ings”  which  serve  to  veil  their  trivial¬ 
ity  or  indolence  from  hopeful  relatives 
doomed  to  disappointment  when  the 
time  comes  for  practical  results.  As 
for  the  so-called  “lady  Journalism,”  any 
Journalism  which  bears  the  sex-llne 
across  It— the  record  of  fashions,  soci¬ 
ety  functions,  etc.—  hardly  ranks  as  an 
Intellectual  pursuit 

Medicine  as  a  woman’s  profession 
still  provokes  certain  questions,  though 
everybody  feels  that  these  must  be  left 
to  work  themselves  out  freely,  and  that 
any  arbitrary  closing  of  the  medical 
ranks  against  female  aspirants  is  in  fu¬ 
ture  intolerable  and  impossible.  Yet 
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this  new  departure  probably  stands  far 
more  securely  on  this  basis  of  the  com¬ 
mon  freedom  of  a  common  humanity 
than  on  any  of  the  special  pretexts 
which  were  once  urged  in  its  favor.  The 
idea  that  feminine  delicacy  was  to  be 
protected  by  the  advent  of  the  female 
practitioner  had  too  much  regard  to 
false  delicacy.  It  may  be  also  asked, 
Can  a  robust  medical  experience  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  treatment  of  only  half 
of  human  kind;  and  ought  not  the  op¬ 
posite  sexes  in  every  relation  of  life  to 
have  a  bracing  and  inspiring  influence 
on  each  other?  If  this  be  denied,  and 
men  doctors  are  adjudged  to  be  so  un¬ 
desirable  for  female  patients,  why 
should  female  nurses  be  eligible  for 
men  patients,  and  such  high  ground  be 
taken  in  their  case  that  we  hear  that  in 
military  hospitals  “gentle  birth  in  the 
nurses  is  a  sine  qua  won?”— an  invidious 
distinction  which  is  not,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  openly  drawn  around  any  mascu¬ 
line  occupation. 

Even  “medical  women  for  India” 
have  critics  whose  remarks  deserve 
consideration.  One  woman-writer  well 
known  as  an  exponent  of  Indian  life 
boldly  asserts  that  nothing  should  be 
done  tending  to  encourage  Indian  wom¬ 
en  to  remain  in  close  seclusion.  She  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  humbler  Oriental 
women,  notably  those  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  class,  are  practically  as  free  as  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  that  every  influence 
should  be  used  to  attract  the  opening 
of  zenana  doors.  An  Indian  lady  of 
English  education  pertinently  inquires 
how  far  British  women  are  to  be 
trusted  in  giving  instructions  in  compli¬ 
cated  or  abstract  matters  of  either  body 
or  soul  after  having  hurried  through  a 
“course”  of  study  of  the  vernacular. 

Sick-nursing  is  now  a  very  popular 
calling.  Superintendents  of  hospitals 
are  inundated  by  applications.  Roman¬ 
tic  sentiment  has  gathered  about  this 
pursuit  till,  to  the  shallow  and  unreflec- 
tive,  it  seems  that  it  must  be  surely  a 


much  more  admirable  “mission”  to  tend 
wounds  and  misery  than  to  prevent 
them  by  wise  ways  of  public  thought 
or  of  household  management.  There 
seems  to  many  young  women  a  dash  of 
adventure  and  attractive  mystery  about 
life  in  hospital  wards.  “You  are  much 
mistaken,”  said  a  great  Londoh  surgeon 
to  one  whom  he  thought  in  danger  of 
accepting  this  prevalent  sentiment,  “if 
you  imagine  that  the  majority  of  nurses 
enter  their  profession  from  very  high 
motives.”  Desire  for  change  and  ex¬ 
citement  undoubtedly  directs  the  choice 
of  many,  who  go  forward  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  young  woman  satirized 
as  writing  to  her  bosom  friend  that, 
“now  father  is  blind  and  mother  is 
paralyzed,  it  is  so  dull  at  home  that  I 
think  I  shall  go  away  and  become  a 
nurse.”  Of  course,  such  girls  seldom 
remain  long  in  what  is  an  exacting  and 
wearing  life;  and  nobody  has  more 
cause  to  resent  these  temporary  waves 
of  superficiality  than  have  those  women 
who  are  really  born  nurses,  and  whose 
value  is  obscured  by  the  inrush  of  such 
as  are  but  temporarily  tolerated  by  a 
confiding  public. 

The  care  of  the  sick  can  scarcely 
reach  its  highest  ideal  save  where  per¬ 
sonal  attachment  supplements  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill.  Therefore,  it  belongs  to 
the  life  of  every  woman.  There  are 
few  households,  Indeed,  where  any  girl 
can  grow  up  without  some  opportu¬ 
nities  for  this  experience.  Such  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  well  be  supplemented  by 
lectures,  courses  of  reading  and  well- 
planned  demonstrations.  If  every 
woman  could  (as  she  should),  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  undertake  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  her  own  home,  this 
would  but  accentuate  the  value  and 
raise  the  status  of  the  “born  nurses,” 
who,  never  happy  save  in  the  special 
exercise  of  their  gift,  would  then  quite 
suflice  for  hospital  cases  and  the  grand 
occasions  of  major  operations.  The 
sight  of  the  cap  and  veil  of  the  hired 
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trained  nurse  when  imported  into  a 
household  with  women  members  scarce¬ 
ly  raises  one’s  idea  of  the  family 
morale! 

Surely,  therefore,  we  may  well  look 
askance  at  efforts  to  Introduce  lady 
nurses  for  children  in  well-to-do  homes, 
since  such  nurses  are,  according  to  the 
“Woman’s  Year-Book,’’  to  “take  entire 
charge  of  the  nursery,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  for  the  little  ones  all  that  a 
good  mother  would  do,  if  she  were  not 
called  upon  to  perform  a  host  of  other 
duties.”  What  “duties”  are  duty,  as 
coming  between  a  mother  and  her  chil¬ 
dren— those  whom  she  has  herself 
brought  into  the  world?  Would  women 
fain  emulate  the  cuckoo  when  it  lays 
an  egg  and  leaves  it  for  another  bird 
to  hatch  and  rear?  There  is  but  one 
duty  that  can  ever  justify  a  mother  in 
permanently  delegating  the  care  of  her 
offspring,  and  that  is  when  she  must 
so  leave  them  that  she  may  earn  bread 
for  them  to  eat!  Thoughtful  people  dep¬ 
recate  rash  multiplication  of  crfiches, 
as  tending  to  encourage  women  to  be¬ 
come  wage-earners  rather  than  home- 
keepers.  But  even  that  Is  surely  less 
demoralizing  than  a  new  employment 
expressly  designed  to  leave  affluent 
mothers  free  for  “a  host  of  other 
duties”— that  is,  for  morning  calls,  even¬ 
ing  parties,  theatre-going,  bazaar-hold¬ 
ing,  sitting  in  committee,  organizing 
“philanthropies,”  even  indulging  in  the 
“devotion”  of  multiplied  services  or 
meetings;  playing  at  work,  while  their 
real  work— work  which  they  have 
sought  and  obtained  from  Nature— Is 
left  to  be  done  by  paid  proxy! 

One  odd  condition  which  seems  im¬ 
posed  on  these  “mothers’  substitutes” 
(for  they  are  nothing  else)  deserves  the 
reflection  of  any  who  would  encourage 
girls  into  such  a  way  of  life.  For  the 
pain  which  is  Involved  in  it  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  appreciated  or  even  suspected  by 
the  girls  themselves  till  it  is  too  late. 
The  condition  is  that  they  are  to  fulfil 


this  function  only  till  the  children  are 
eight  years  old!  They  are  not  expected 
to  develop  into  the  “old  family  nurse,” 
such  as  the  good  dames  who  earned 
such  unstinted  affection  from  the  great 
Russian  poet  Pushkin  and  from  our 
own  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Such 
were  not  the  mother’s  substitute  so 
much  as  her  instructor,  ally  and  stand¬ 
by.  But  in  the  new  order  these  sacri¬ 
ficed  vestals  are  not  to  reap  where  they 
have  sown.  With  maternal  affections 
developed  and  fostered  by  their  duties, 
they  are  forever  to  “pass  on.”  Nurses 
who  have  had  such  experience  have 
told  us  what  it  means.  “I  can  bear  it 
no  longer,”  said  one  still  in  early  middle 
life.  Let  girls  take  heed. 

To  return  to  clearer  and  simpler 
paths,  one  wonders  why  there  are  not 
many  more  women  photographers.  The 
lower  and  more  laborious  branches  of 
the  calling— the  coloring,  retouching 
and  mounting— are  overstocked  and  Ill- 
paid;  but  very  few  women  aspire  to 
studios  of  their  own.  Yet  the  training 
lies  mainly  in  practice  and  patience, 
the  “plant”  is  not  exorbitantly  costly, 
and  in  many  cases  the  environment 
could  be  easily  arranged  and  need  not 
lead  far  from  home.  Some  of  the  very 
best  portrait  photographers  are  women; 
and  this  is  especially  so  in  the  United 
States.  From  all  one  hears  of  the  su¬ 
perior  tact  and  charm  of  women  in 
dealing  with  the  sensitive  and  with  lit¬ 
tle  children,  one  would  imagine  that 
this  might  be  a  bright  and  straight  road 
in  competence. 

Other  trades  are  constantly  suggested 
to  women,  and  occasionally  followed  by 
them;  for  Instance,  the  hairdresser’s 
craft  and  that  of  the  fiorist.  The  for¬ 
mer,  we  should  think,  would  commend 
itself  to  few,  and,  like  the  latter  and 
more  pleasing  avocation,  is  too  much 
ministrant  to  the  merely  luxurious 
classes  of  the  community  to  be  very  re¬ 
liable  or  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  live- . 
lihood.  In  deciding  on  the  choice  of  a 
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handicraft,  it  should  always  be  asked, 
Is  it  so  vital  to  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  that  it  will  not  be  subject 
to  too  rapid  changes,  and  will  not 
wholly  fail,  even  in  very  bad  times? 

It  is  strange  that  women  librarians 
have  never  become  a  popular  institu¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  poor¬ 
ly-paid  female  assistants  in  many  pub¬ 
lic  libraries;  but,  according  to  the 
“Woman’s  Year-Book,”  since  1894  no 
woman  has  come  prominentiy  forward 
In  the  library  wSrld.  This  career  seems 
worthy  of  consideration,  since  public  li¬ 
braries  are  undoubtedly  on  the  increase 
among  us.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  more  women  than  men  as  head- 
librarians;  their  minimum  salary  is 
about  the  maximum  that  was  ever 
earned  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  en¬ 
joy  very  large  stipends.  There  they 
have  to  go  through  a  two  years’  course 
of  training;  but  if  any  thoroughly  well- 
read  girl  accepts  a  humble  post  in  any 
library  here,  she  will  doubtless  receive 
an  equally  good  training  in  the  most 
practical  way,  and  so  be  ready  to  rise 
to  the  occasion  when  it  comes.  But  no¬ 
body  must  hope  to  succeed  in  this  call¬ 
ing  without  that  genuine  love  o.f  books 
which  makes  one  desire  to  see  them  as 
well  known  and  as  widely  useful  as 
possible.  Infinite  possibilities  of  help¬ 
ful  social  influence  seem  to  open  from 
such  positions;  and  any  woman  who  se¬ 
cures  such  a  post  and  does  justice  to  it 
will  surely  clear  the  way  for  many  oth¬ 
er  women  to  follow  her.  Great  respon¬ 
sibilities,  however,  lie  on  the  appointing 
boards,  who  are  sometimes  too  apt  to 
be  swayed  by  personal  pity  or  consider¬ 
ations  of  local  nepotism. 

Women  have  always  done  a  fair  share 
of  the  teaching  work  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  the  fashion  now  to  sneer  at  the 
incompetence  of  the  old-time  governess¬ 
es,  and  no  words  can  be  too  severe  con¬ 
cerning  some  of  them;  but  there  were 
splendid  exceptions.  It  is  singular,  too, 
that  while  many  of  them  felt  their  duty 


fully  discharged  when  they  had  im¬ 
parted  to  their  pupils  certain  social 
graces  and  manual  dexterities,  yet  the 
generation  that  grew  up  under  their 
wing  seems  to  have  had  a  finer  literary 
taste  than  is  being  developed  to-day. 
Still,  our  public  and  Board  school 
scheme  has  undoubtedly  given  a  vast 
impetus  to  women’s  teaching  possibil¬ 
ities.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  new 
methods— any  more  than  new  lands— 
will  straightway  have  all  the  mellow¬ 
ness  and  interest  which  attach  even  to 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  Longer  time  will 
doubtless  ameliorate  many  of  the  cru¬ 
dities  which  some  now  deplore.  One 
hint  might  well  be  whispered  to  all 
teachers,  existing  or  intending:  that 
they  should  study  how  to  Import  their 
best  household  manner  into  school  life 
rather  than  allow  themselves  to  carry 
school  mannerism  into  society. 

Recent  years  have  seen  many  new 
openings  for  teachers  of  cooking,  laun¬ 
dry-work,  sewing  and  so  forth.  These 
lead  to  a  pleasant  wholesome  living  un¬ 
der  very  fair  conditions,  and  they  are 
emphatically  a  good  work,  since  so 
many  girls  seem  to  have  mothers  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  train  them  at  home 
—that  “school  of  domestic  economy”  for 
which  the  best-equipped  class  can  be 
but  a  poor  substitute.  Yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  mere  course  of 
training  is  quite  sufiicient  to  qualify 
such  teachers.  Ought  there  not  to  be 
sound  assurance  that  they  have  such 
grip  of  their  subject  that  they  could 
themselves  live  by  its  practical  exer¬ 
cise;  and  can  any  such  assurance  be 
satisfying  save  that  they  have  really 
done  this?  Apart  from  the  “knack” 
such  experience  would  add  to  their  own 
prowess,  would  it  not  help  the  learners 
to  respect  their  work  as  can  hardly  be 
the  case  if  they  suspect  that  their  teach¬ 
er  herself  would  think  it  derogatory  to 
take  a  place  in  kitchen  or  laundry? 

From  time  Immemorial  women  have 
helped  in  the  smaller  commerce.  In 
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farm  and  dairy  work,  and  have  made 
clothes  and  tended  the  household.  It 
may  be  that,  after  all,  women  will 
prove  that  their  new  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  is  safest  when  rooted  in  the 
old  fields,  however  much  those  old 
fields  may  require  to  be  ploughed  up  by 
progress  and  aspiration. 

“It  is  the  pride  of  woman  true,”  says 
George  Macdonald,  “to  cover  from  the 
cold.”  But  dressmaking  and  millinery 
will  scarcely  be  glorified,  as  some  seem 
to  fancy,  because  a  few  impecunious 
titled  women  in  transparent  masque¬ 
rade  choose  to  take  to  them.  These  use¬ 
ful  arts  will  advance  in  dignity  precise¬ 
ly  as  the  mass  of  women  learn  that 
clothing  is  for  use  and  beauty,  not  for 
extravagance  and  display;  and  begin  to 
look  on  fashion  as  good  John  Evelyn 
did  when  he  wrote,  “The  universe  itself 
were  not  beautiful  to  me  without  vari¬ 
ety.  Let  men  change  their  habits  as 
often  as  they  please,  so  ffte  change  he 
for  the  better." 

It  seems  worse  than  cruel  to  put  any 
thoughtful  woman  to  arduous  labor  on 
materials  and  styles  which  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  few  hours;  have  we  not 
seen  skirts  embroidered  with  sham 
pearls  crashing  up  when  the  wearer  sat 
dowm?  Can  a  tender-hearted  worker  re¬ 
joice  in  manipulating  “wings”  and 
“ospreys”  at  the  behest  of  hard-hearted 
employers?  Can  upright  and  truthful 
women  be  expected  to  make  garments 
whose  very  cut  is  inconsistent  with  all 
the  needs  of  healthy  and  useful  living? 
One  might  almost  as  well  expect  them 
to  sell  poison  to  those  who  ask  it!  Girls 
who  think  of  these  things  must  pause 
and  ponder  before  they  choose  avoca¬ 
tions  which  may  make  their  lives  a 
daily  blasphemy  against  their  own 
ideals.  Yet  it  is  always  possible  that 
a  thoroughly  expert  workwoman,  pre¬ 
pared  to  fortify  her  principles  by  con¬ 
tentment  with  a  small  income,  might 
not  only  have  a  good  infiuence  within 
her  working  sphere,  but  might  also  reap 


a  more  immediate  harvest  There  are 
already  many  women  who  are  sick  of 
being  urged  by  their  modistes  to  adopt 
this  or  that  incongruity— or  cruelty— be¬ 
cause  It  is  “so  fashionable,”  and  who 
desire  nothing  but  to  get  their  own 
ideas  practically  and  gracefully  carried 
out. 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  question 
of  “household  tendance.”  Perhaps  it  is 
not  unawares  that  we  use  that  phrase 
instead  of  “domestic  service.”  It  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  have  satisfac¬ 
tory  hired  household  tendance  until 
household  work  Js  held  in  higher  honor, 
and  not  wholly  relegated  to  those  who 
are  hired;  a  view  which  makes  us  san¬ 
guine  that  the  first  appearance  of 
amendment  will  actually  be  .“a  the 
ranks  of  the  general  servant— that  is, 
the  young  woman  willing  to  give  help 
in  households  w’here  it  is  really  help.  As 
things  are,  alas!  there  are  households 
even  where  only  a  “general”  is  kept 
of  w'hich  this  is  not  true.  It  is  such 
households  which  have  made  girls 
frightened  of  household  tendance.  Nor 
can  they  respect  their  work  when  they 
know  that,  sooner  than  do  it  for  her¬ 
self,  the  woman  of  the  employing  fam¬ 
ily  will  toil  out  day  after  day,  in  sun 
or  slush,  to  some  governess-ship  whose 
emolument  will  scarcely  pay  for  the 
maid’s  board  and  wage. 

The  first  step  towards  the  elevation 
of  domestic  work  is  that  it  should  be 
held  in  honor;  and  the  best  way  to  se¬ 
cure  this  is  that  all  women  do  as  much 
as  possible  of  it  for  themselves.  Then 
they  will  soon  remember  that  the  girls 
they  engage  to  help  cannot  be  asked 
to  have  the  same  outlook  as  their  great¬ 
grandmothers’  maids,  since  they  them¬ 
selves  will  never  resume  the  stand¬ 
points  of  their  great-grandmothers. 

Domestic  work  of  every  kind  has 
three  immense  advantages.  In  It,  in 
place  of  long  probation  and  costly 
training,  a  modest  Independence  can  be 
obtained  from  the  very  outset  Unlike 
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most  other  callings,  it  will  never  fail 
the  competent.  Domestic  labor-saving 
arrangements  and  machinery  may 
lighten  its  burdens,  and  by  reducing  its 
ranks  will  weed  away  the  degrading 
competition  of  the  unfit;  yet  these  very 
arrangements  but  call  for  more  intelli¬ 
gence  and  skill  in  those  who  must  be 
responsible  for  their  proper  working 
and  care.  Finally,  instead  of  having  to 
be  relinquished  at  wifehood  and  moth¬ 
erhood,  it  is  a  direct  preparation  for 
those  states,  especially  in  the  case  of 
girls  who  eschew  large,  showy  estab¬ 
lishments  and  prefer  to'be  the  domes¬ 
tic  friend  in  modest  households.  In 
these  days  domestic  helpers  are  really 
able  to  select  what  kind  of  place  they 
will  take. 

Fathers  are  often  found  to  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  spend  as  much  on  their  daugh¬ 
ters’  start  in  life  as  on  their  sons’.  In 
individual  cases  this  is  cruelly  unjust; 
yet  it  has  a  reasonable  basis.  If  a  fa¬ 
ther  spends  some  hundreds  on  making 
his  daughter  a  doctor,  or  a  considerable 
sum  on  making  her  a  Civil  servant  or  a 
photographer,  he  naturally  asks,  “Is  not 
all  this  wasted  If  she  gets  married?’’ — 
as  he  not  unnaturally  anticipates  that 
she  will.  Few  men  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  a  son-in-law  willing  to  forego  a 
wife’s  exclusive  attention  to  her  fam¬ 
ily;  for  indeed  an  ugly  possibility  lies  In 
that  direction!  But  If  daughters  devote 
themselves  to  household  tendance,  eith¬ 
er  in  their  own  homes  or  elsewhere, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  shall  not 
lack  a  little  dowry  to  brighten  their  fu¬ 
ture,  be  it  either  in  a  dual  or  a  single 
home. 

Nobody  who  walks  observingly 
through  the  decent  streets  of  our  great 
cities— and  especially  of  our  provincial 


towns— will  deny  for  a  moment  that  the 
womanhood  of  which  he  catches 
glimpses  in  comfortable  kitchens  is  far 
better  and  more  hopeful  material  for 
the  building  up  of  a  nation  than  the 
wan  faces  and  stunted  forms  which  he 
finds  in  workrooms  and  factories.  Fac¬ 
tory  life  itself  has  been  a  great  agent 
in  changing  the  status  of  woman  from 
a  home-maker  to  a  wage-taker.  It  was 
said  to  me  quite  lately  In  a  large  city, 
“This  place  Is  really  kept  up  by  female 
labor.”  There  was  no  work  for  men, 
beyond  w'hat  could  be  done  by  boys; 
consequently,  when  boyhood  goes  past, 
the  man  drops  the  factory,  tries  for  oth¬ 
er  employment,  falls,  marries  a  factory 
girl,  and,  as  a  rule,  lives  on  her  wages. 
That  city  was  full  of  degraded  men 
loafing  at  tavern  doors,  of  crowds  of 
women  tramping  along  with  lightless 
and  joyless  faces,  of  hordes  of  deplor¬ 
able  children  crouching  in  noisome  en¬ 
tries.  The  whole  made  a  brooding 
cloud  of  moral,  mental  and  physical 
misery,  ugliness  and  degeneration.  Do 
man’s  new  ways  seem  better  than  Na¬ 
ture’s  old  ones? 

One  must  add  that  many  of  us  are 
forced  Into  employments  which  we  do 
not  choose.  We  have  simply  to  take 
up  “the  next  thing”  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  duty.  Then,  to  seeing 
eyes,  the  patience  and  fortitude  with 
which  many  of  us  “make  the  best  of 
It”  raises  us  to  the  height  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  For  others  there  is  not  only  a 
choice,  but  often  even  some  power  to 
infiuence  the  choice  of  others.  While 
the  selection  of  a  life  trend  is  being 
made,  let  us  strive  to  get  it  into  line 
with  our  ideals  of  what  is  true  and 
wholesome,  kind  and  fair. 

Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 


riuimhers's  Jonrnal. 
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THREE  BALLADS  FROM  THE  PUNJABI. 

L 

“Tell  me,  Mistrees,  who  will  marry  you,  Mietress,  marry 
you?” 

“Khaka,  my  lady,  he  will  marry  me,  lady,  marry  me. 

He  has  two  yoke  of  oxen,  sturdy  to  hoe. 

And  four  for  the  well- wheel;  his  land  lies  low. 

And  the  scent  of  his  locks  mocks  the  roses  that  grow 
In  the  gardens  of  Persia.  Khaka  will  marry  me.  lady,  marry 
me.” 


“When  death  comes.  Mistress,  who  will  carry  you.  Mistress, 
carry  you?” 

“My  sons,  if  Allah  is  gracious,  they  will  carry  me,  lady,  carry 
me; 

One  at  my  feet  and  one  at  my  head; 

If  Allah  gives  children,  there’s  peace  for  the  dead. 
For  the  lights  will  be  lit,  and  the  prayers  will  be  said. 
God  pity  the  sonless.  My  sons  will  carry  me,  lady,  carry  me.” 


II. 


Where  does  the  cuckoo  sleep,  baby?  Down  by  the  great  stone 
tank. 

Where  the  lizards  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  monkeys  play 
on  the  bank. 

Where  does  the  peacock  sleep,  baby?  Out  in  the  Jungle  grass. 

Where  the  jackals  howl  in  the  evening,  and  the  parrots 
scream  as  they  pass. 

What  does  the  peacock  drink,  baby?  Cream  from  somebody’s 
cup. 

And  if  somebody  isn’t  careful,  the  peacock  will  drink  it  all  up. 

What  does  the  cuckoo  drink,  baby?  Milk  from  somebody’s 
pan. 

So  run  to  stop  the  rascal  as  quick  as  ever  you  can. 

What  does  the  cuckoo  eat,  baby?  Candy,  and  all  that’s  nice. 

And  great  round  balls  of  brown  sugar,  speckled  with  silver 
and  spice. 

What  does  the  peacock  eat.  baby?  Lollipops  all  day  long. 

But  baby  must  go  to  sleep  now,  for  this  is  the  end  of  the  song. 

III. 

We  came:  The  dust-storm  brought  us;  who  knows  where  the 
dust  was  born? 

Behind  the  curtains  of  heaven  and  the  courts  of  the  silver 
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We  go  where  the  dust-storm  whirls  us,  loose  leaves  blown  one 
by  one 

Through  the  light  towards  the  shadows  of  evening  down  the 
tracks  of  the  sloping  sun. 

We  are  blown  of  the  dust  that'  Is  many  and  we  rest  in  the 
dust  that  is  one. 


We  have  pitched  our  tents,  we  feast  and  we  play  on  the  shift¬ 
ing  sands  of  life; 

We  are  drunk  all  day  with  the  things  of  this  world,  with 
laughter  and  love  and  strife. 

Friends  come  and  friends  go,  but  Death’s  sentry  waits,  and 
the  last  long  march  must  be  done. 

For  the  camel-bells  tinkle,  the  load  must  be  strapped,  and  we 
fare  forth  friendless  alone 

Out  into  the  Western  darkness  that  shrouds  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun. 


The  Spectator. 


Multani. 


A  VISIT  TO  PEKING  IN  1899. 


Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1899,  I 
embarked  in  the  steamship  Kingsing  at 
Shanghai,  bound  on  a  long  desired  visit 
to  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Many  were  the  disquieting  assurances 
that  the  four  days’  run  to  Tienstin 
would  be  far  worse  than  the  whole  of 
an  unfavorable  voyage  from  England; 
but  I  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and, 
happily,  experienced  the  “exception 
which  proves  the  rule,”  for  the  voyage 
was  accomplished  on  the  calmest  of 
seas,  with  delightfully  blue  skies  smil¬ 
ing  overhead.  Arrived  at  Ta-ku,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Pei-ho  River,  the 
most  impatient  of  us  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  delay,  and  that  of  some 
hours,  caused  by  anchoring  before  ihe 
bar,  the  tide  not  serving  to  carry  the 
Kingsing  across  it  and  up  the  shallow 
channel  of  the  river.  The  famous  Ta- 
ku  Forts,  however,  were  in  sight,  and 
the  time  passed  pleasantly  while  we  In¬ 


spected  them  through  good  field- 
glasses,  and  recalled  the  history  of 
their  capture  by  the  British  under 
Lord  Elgin  in  1860. 

Just  as  all  were  unwillingly  resigned 
to  spending  another  night  on  board, 
word  was  passed  round  that  the  Cus¬ 
toms  launch  was  in  sight,  coming  off  to 
fetch  the  mails.  Hope  revived,  and, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  officer  in  charge, 
passage  was  offered  to  the  few  passen¬ 
gers,  on  condition  that  all  but  light 
hand-baggage  should  be  left  behind. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  Kingsing 
was  deserted  for  the  launch,  and  the 
captain  waved  his  farewells  from  the 
upper  deck,  as  we  steamed  rapidly 
away  up  the  river  between  the  Forts. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  ladles  thought 
regretfully  of  evening  gowns  which 
they  might  never  see  again,  but  were 
well  pleased  on  the  whole  to  be  landed 
at  Tongku  before  the  last  train  of  the 
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day  had  left  for  Tientsin.  A  run  of 
about  two  hours,  and  Tientsin  was 
reached,  too  late  to  proceed  to  Peking 
that  day.  But  the  forced  delay  was  a 
gain,  as  we  were  able  to  travel  by  the 
next  day’s  mail-train,  with  its  comfort¬ 
ably  fitted  “postal  car”  for  foreigners, 
instead  of  in  the  ordinary  so-called 
“first-class”  carriage,  which  is  devoid 
of  comfort  and  generally  filled  with 
Chinese  smokers. 

For  some  distance  after  leaving  Tien¬ 
tsin,  one  was  appalled  to  see  graves, 
nothing  but  graves,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
Not  such  graves  as  are  familiar  to  us, 
but  conical-shaped  mounds  of  varying 
sizes,  which  merely  cover  the  coffins, 
and  mark  the  resting-places  of  many 
generations  of  Chinese.  It  was  a  re¬ 
lief  to  leave  the  gruesome  sight  behind; 
one  thought  the  very  air  seemed  in¬ 
fected  and  heavy.  The  railway  passes 
through  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Chih¬ 
li,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  on 
which  Peking  is  situated.  The  hills 
which  bound  it  on  the  west  could  only 
be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  though  pretty,  is  not 
particularly  striking;  far-stretching 
fields  of  paddy  (rice)  and  other  grain, 
vividly  green  in  their  spring  growth, 
with  here  and  there  sleepy  little  villages 
of  mud  huts,  and  long  picturesque  lines 
of  tall-masted  junks  lying  at  anchor  on 
the  creeks  which  wind  their  way  across 
the  plain.  The  speed  of  the  train  was 
not  alarming  (twenty  miles  an  hour), 
and  we  stopped  several  times  at  way- 
side  stations  with  unpronounceable 
names.  One  found  a  good  deal  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  watching  the  natives,  who 
strolled  casually  all  over  the  line,  offer¬ 
ing  tea  from  large  teapots,  and  fruit 
and  eggs  to  the  native  passengers;  and 
then,  having  induced  them  to  buy,  they 
proceeded  to  bargain  fast  and  furious¬ 
ly,  most  probably  over  a  single  cash.* 


As  the  train  drew  up  at  Ma-chla-pu 
(the  terminus  for  Peking,  some  two 
miles  southward  of  the  city),  a  dense 
crowd  of  formidable-looking,  almost 
copper-colored  natives  filled  the  plat¬ 
form.  In  reality  they  were  harmless 
and  orderly  enough,  though  clamoring 
loudly;  some  for  cash,  some  for  the 
hire  of  their  blue-hooded  carts,  drawn 
up  in  a  space  beyond  the  station, 
amongst  gaily  decorated  booths  and 
stalls,  which  seemed  like  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  very  noisy  fair;  others 
displayed  an  eagerness  to  assist  with 
one’s  baggage,  which  necessitated  a 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  to  ensure  its  safety; 
and  all  alike  were  good-humoredly  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  glimpse  of  the  foreign  lady 
passenger.  The  sight  of  my  English 
friend  in  the  midst  of  this  strange 
babel  and  confusion  was  decidedly  a  re¬ 
assuring  and  a  pleasant  sight.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  were  separated  shortly 
after  starting  for  Peking,  carried  off 
in  different  directions,  so  that  the 
further  two  hours’  Journey  was 
achieved  alone  with  the  chair-bearers, 
who,  although  perfectly  trustworthy, 
were  anything  but  prepossessing  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

I  was  surrounded  and  very  thorough¬ 
ly  inspected  as  I  passed  from  the  train 
to  the  sedan-chair  awaiting  me,  but 
one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  at¬ 
tentions  of  this  kind  in  China,  and, 
once  seated  in  the  chair,  the  four  bear¬ 
ers,  two  in  front  and  two  at  the  back, 
took  the  poles  on  their  shoulders,  lifted 
It  up,  and  started  off  at  an  even  swing¬ 
ing  pace,  which  they  kept  up  steadily 
across  the  sandy  plain,  under  the  rays 
of  a  scorching  Eastern  sun. 

A  long  gray  line  of  battlemented  wall 
first  showed  that  we  were  nearing  the 
city,  and,  arrived  at  the  Yung  Ting 
M6n,*  the  central  south  gate  of  the 
Chinese  City,  we  were  forced  to  stop 
because  of  the  crowds  which  thronged 


» About  twenty-four  cash  equal  one  penny  in 
value. 


*  Men  (pronounced  •‘mun”)=  gate.* 
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the  entrance.  Wbat  a  marvellous 
scene  met  my  unaccustomed  Western 
eyes!  Stalls  of  eatables  and  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  clustered  under 
the  massive  walls  and  in  the  gate¬ 
ways.  Riders  on  mules,  ponies  and 
donkeys,  passengers  on  foot;  mules, 
rope-harnessed  to  heavily  laden  trolley 
carts  stuck  fast  in  the  deep  dust,  floun¬ 
dering  helplessly  in  their  efforts  to 
draw  them  along;  “strings”  of  camels, 
carts  and  sedan-chairs— all  mingling  to¬ 
gether  in  bewildering  confusion,  while 
voices,  never  musical,  were  yelling, 
shouting,  screaming  their  loudest,  at 
the  animals,  at  each  other!  Truly  it 
was  an  essentially  Eastern  scene,  and 
I,  the  only  touch  of  Western  life 
amongst  it  all,  as  I  watched  with  keen 
interest  and  perhaps  some  little  trepi¬ 
dation  from  my  chair,  tightly  wedged 
between  camels  on  one  side  and  carts 
on  the  other.  As  the  crush  lessened 
the  bearers  moved  slowly  forward, 
then  through  the  gate,  and  an  often- 
talked-of  wish  was  realized.  Inside 
the  city  of  Peking  at  last! 

A  long  broad  road  leads  “straight  as 
a  die”  from  the  Yung  Ting  M6n  to  the 
Chi’en  M6n,  the  great  south  gate  of 
the  Tartar  City,  passing  between  the 
Temple  of  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  so 
worthy  of  note,  on  the  right,  and  the 
Temple  of  Agriculture  on  the  left,  both 
lying  back  in  extensive  park-like  en¬ 
closures. 

The  wall  of  the  Chinese  City  is  Im¬ 
posing  as  one  approaches  it,  but  how 
much  more  imposing  is  that  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  Manchu  (Tartar)  City,  in 
the  very  heart  of  which  lie  the  For¬ 
bidden  and  Imperial  Cities,  each  en¬ 
closed  within  high  walls;  for  there 
dwells  the  Son  of  Heaven,  with  a  vast 
suite  of  princes  and  oflScials  of  high 
degree. 

Fifty  feet  high,  and  flfty  feet  broad, 
a  crenelated  battlement  on  the  outer, 
and  a  parapet  on  the  inner  side,  the 
Tartar  C'ty  wall  is  further  strength¬ 


ened  by  massive  bastions  thrown  out 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  hundred 
feet,  but  the  usual  dilapidation  marks 
the  guard-house  before  each  one,  on 
the  top  of  the  wall.  The  Impressive 
height  and  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
great  bastions,  and  massively  con¬ 
structed  corner  towers  give  one  the 
impression  of  a  mighty  and  impregnable 
fortress,  for  it  is  only  on  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  that  the  formidable-looking  walls 
are  found  to  be  built  of  rubble,  faced 
with  sun-dried  brick,  and  that  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cannon  which  apparently  man 
the  imposing  towers  are  only  painted 
shams!  There  are  nine  gates  in  its 
sixteen  miles  of  length,  great  archways 
pierced  like  tunnels  through  the  wall, 
fitted  with  iron-plated  double  doors, 
which  still,  as  of  old,  are  closed  at 
sundown,  fastened  with  enormous 
wooden  bolts.  Above  the  archways 
rise  ornamental  towers,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  sev¬ 
enty  feet  high,  their  shapely  roofs 
glistening  with  green  porcelain  tiles. 
Every  gate  which  leads  into  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Tartar  Cities  has  a  semi-cir¬ 
cular  fortification  wall  thrown  out 
from  It,  having  one  or  more  gateways, 
with  towers  or  guard-houses  above 
them. 

It  is  indeed  a  striking  view  of  Peking 
that  is  obtained  from  the  south  wall 
of  the  Tartar  City.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Chinese  City,  with  its  low,  gray- 
roofed  houses,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Altar  of  Heaven  conspicuous  in  the  dis¬ 
tance;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tartar, 
Forbidden  and  Imperial  Cities.  There, 
the  well-grown  trees  so  thickly  planted 
in  the  courtyards  and  other  open  spaces 
have  the  appearance  of  a  great  park, 
and  glistening  amongst  the  trees  with 
very  beautiful  effect  are  the  variously 
colored  roofs  of  glazed  porcelain  tiles, 
yellow,  blue  and  green,  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  building,  temples  and  resi¬ 
dences  of  princes  and'  high  officials. 
Beyond  and  around  on  all  sides  rise 
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the  strikingly  picturesque  towers  of 
the  gates. 

The  new-comer  to  Peking  will  not  be 
long  in  the  city  before  he  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  many  tales  told  of 
dread  smells  and  ugly  sights  to  be  en¬ 
countered  in  its  streets.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  first  that  these  had  been  exag¬ 
gerated;  but  a  residence  of  several 
weeks  within  the  walls,  and  of  going 
and  coming  at  all  times  (more  espe¬ 
cially  towards  evening,  when  the  roads 
are  “watered”  with  the  contents  of 
ditch-like  drains  existing  at  the  road¬ 
sides),  convinced  me  that  my  conclu¬ 
sions  had  been  premature.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  much  which  is  un¬ 
questionably  offensive  to  Western 
senses,  who,  having  once  passed 
through  its  streets,  has  not  felt  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  unique  experience,  even 
though  thumped  and  bumped  along  in 
the  wooden-hooded,  springless  carts 
over  roads  which  are  so  bad  as  utterly 
to  defy  any  attempt  at  adequate  de¬ 
scription? 

The  main  streets  of  most  Gbinese 
cities  do  not  exceed  six  or  eight  feet 
in  width,  and  perhaps  those  of  Peking 
are  the  only  exceptions.  Narrow  lanes 
there  are,  intersecting  the  city  in  every 
direction,  and  most  uninteresting, 
with  their  long  blank  walls,  broken 
only  by  gateways  into  the  courtyards 
on  to  which  the  houses  open;  but  the 
main  thoroughfares  are  of  noble 
width,  some  even  one  hundred  feet 
wide.  Many  of  the  shops  are  tawdry 
and  sordid  looking,  but  many  have 
handsomely  carved  and  gilded  fagades. 
The  merchandise  being  mostly  kept  at 
the  back,  shop  signs,  quaint,  brightly 
colored,  and  mostly  enigmatical  to  the 
uninitiated  foreigner,  proclaim  what 
may  be  found  within.  Piles  of  wood 
and  stacks  of  bricks  may  be  seen  block¬ 
ing  the  pathway,  serving  as  excellent 
advertisements  for  the  owners  as  well 
as  saving  space  on  their  premises.  This 
may  be  inconvenient  to  passers-by,  but 


no  one  seems  to  object— probably  no 
one  has  any  objection;  they  might  pos¬ 
sibly  wish  to  do  the  same  thing  them¬ 
selves,  so  the  wood  and  the  bricks  re¬ 
main. 

A  stationary  funeral  of  sordid  mag¬ 
nificence  and  of  great  length,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  entire  width  of  the  roadway, 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight, 
and  great  was  my  amazement  at  the 
first  one  I  saw.  The  coflln  was  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  bier  or  catafalque  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  of  such  size  and  weight  that 
at  least  forty  men  were  required  to 
lift  it.  The  procession  was  waiting 
while  “life-sized”  models  of  the  dead 
man’s  furniture  and  worldly  goods, 
beautifully  constructed,  were  blazing 
away  into  ascending  smoke,  to  the 
crash  and  clang  of  gongs  and  cymbals, 
and  the  howls  of  hired  mourners. 
This,  that  he  may  be  fully  provided  for 
in  the  next  world. 

The  road  being  unavailable  for  ordi¬ 
nary  traffic,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
many  who  wish  to  pass  but  to  get  in 
some  one  else’s  way  by  turning  on  to 
the  footpaths,  which  fortunately  are 
fairly  wide,  but  blocks  frequently  oc¬ 
cur  as  the  result. 

I  speak  from  experience,  for  the 
sMn-si  or  mule-litter  in  which  I  was 
travelling  on  my  way  to  the  Great 
Wall,  got  locked  fast  at  a  comer  be¬ 
tween  some  shop-posts  and  carts, 
when  shopmen,  carters,  the  muleteer 
in  charge  of  the  litter,  and  stray  foot 
passengers  with  nothing  to  do,  all  sad- 
denly  began  to  yell  and  scream  at  each 
other,  at  the  top  of  their  harsh  voices, 
with  strict  impartiality,  and  delightful 
disregard  of  the  funeral  procession  so 
close  by.  The  difficulty  over,  and  the 
sMn-si  released,  all  was  as  suddenly 
quiet  and  peace  reigned  again. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset  these  remark¬ 
able  streets  are  strangely  bewitching 
scenes  of  varying  life  and  color,  mov¬ 
ing  ceaselessly  hither  and  thither, 
streaming  in  and  streaming  out  of 
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those  mighty  gates.  The  blue-hooded 
cart  with  its  humble  occupants  lum¬ 
bers  leisurely  along;  peacock-feathered 
mandarins  ride  or  drive  in  tawdry 
state;  and  princes,  gorgeousiy  appar- 
alied,  are  carried  in  sedan-chairs  or 
driven  in  gloritied  editions  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cart,  preceded  and  foliowed  by 
their  retinues  mounted  on  buff-colored, 
long-tailed  Mongolian  ponies,  kicking 
up  the  dust  in  stifling  clouds.  Gaily 
dressed  riders  on  mules  with  brightly 
colored  saddle-cloths  are  constantly 
passing  one  by;  the  more  sombrely 
blue-clad  flgures  jogging  contentedly 
along  on  donkeys  with  collars  of  mer¬ 
rily  jingling  bells.  Then  one  sees  the 
quaint  wheel-barrow,  with  Its  “inevit¬ 
able  squeak,”  the  clumsy  trolley  cart, 
herds  of  swine  and  flocks  of  long¬ 
haired  sheep,  and  continuous  “strings” 
of  two-humped  camels,  heavily  laden, 
sailing  along  with  their  slow  stately 
motion,  or  lying  in  groups  by  the  way- 
side  to  rest  And  especially  attractive 
amongst  the  crowds  of  foot  passengers 
is  the  striking  figure  of  the  long-robed 
Manchu  woman,  moving  with  the 
greatest  dignity  and  freedom  on  her 
unbound  feet,  and  resplendent  in  her 
gay  and  brilliant  rainbow-colored  head¬ 
dress. 

Truly  Peking  Is  a  marvellous  city, 
and  exercises  an  indefinable  charm 
over  those  who  have  the  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  It  With  its  splendid 
palaces  and  temples— too  often  falling 
to  decay— ancient  monuments,  time- 
honored  systems,  and  old-world  quaint¬ 
ness,  Peking  holds  a  unique  position 
amongst  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  world.  One  felt  that  it  was  scarce¬ 
ly  surprising  that  the  Chinese  should 
resent  the  approach  of  Western  civil¬ 
ization,  which  must  of  necessity  bring 
changes  with  it,  but  one  could  clearly 
see  that  Western  influence  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  tell,  though  oddly  combined 
with  the  still  more  apparent  ancient 


conservatism  and  intense  hatred  of  the 
foreigner. 

Foreign  possessions  were  proudly 
displayed,  and  articles  of  Birmingham 
manufacture  were  spread  out  with 
strange  incongruity  on  the  stalls  within 
the  gates  (even  the  Empress  has  six 
pianos  in  the  palace— in  a  deplorable 
condition- and  a  steam  launch— which 
refuses  to  steam— on  the  lake  of  the 
summer  palace),  and  one  was  contin¬ 
ually  hearing  of  determined  study  of 
the  English  language.  Early  in 
August  I  passed  through  the  streets 
for  the  last  time,  jolted  and  jarred  over 
the  terribly  rough  roads  in  the  spring- 
less  cart,  with  Its  iron-tired  wheels, 
the  object  of  universal,  and  obviously 
disapproving,  if  not  Insolent  remarks. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  passing 
the  Manchu  troops,  who  were  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  city  pell-mell  from  drill 
outside  the  walls.  They  had  modern 
field-guns,  carefully  wrapped  in  cov¬ 
ers  of  red  cotton  cloth!  and  clumsy 
firearms,  each  one  requiring  two  men 
to  carry  it,  which  I  was  assured  would, 
if  fired,  knock  them  both  down,  but  do 
little  harm  to  the  enemy.  Once  again 
I  noticed  with  curious  Interest  the  sim¬ 
ple  methods  of  daily  work  followed 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  primi¬ 
tive  Implements  of  various  kinds,  per¬ 
fectly  effectual  in  a  country  where 
time  is  no  object,  as  in  China.  It 
seemed  like  transportation  to  medlseval 
ages,  and  yet,  within  five  minutes  of 
passing  through  Yung  Ting  M§n.  and 
out  of  the  city,  the  jolting  cart  was 
exchanged  for  the  most  modem  of 
electric  tramcars,  gliding  rapidly  along 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  time-worn 
city  wall.*  The  sudden  transition  from 
old  to  new  and  the  contrast  between 
them  was  startling;  a  strange,  never- 
to-be-forgotten  experience. 

Surely  there  is  more  readiness  than  is 

*  The  trum*  only  utiirted  ninninR  shortly  before 
my  departure  so  that  I  was  among  the  flrst  for¬ 
eign  passengers. 


Sickness. 
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generally  supposed,  to  adopt  Western 
methods  when  suitable;  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  who  are 
qualified  to  judge,  that  the  present  ris¬ 
ing  is  among  a  certain  section  only, 
fostered,  if  not  instigated,  by  those  in 
high  places  whose  interest  it  •  Is  to 
maintain  the  old  corrupt  order  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  that  there  must  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  patriotic  Chinese  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  advancement  and  true 
good  of  their  country,  and  ready  to 
welcome  and  adopt  Western  methods 
as  far  as  they  would  tend  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Douglas,  In  the  Nine- 
tenth  Century  for  June,  gives  a  strik¬ 
ing  Instance  of  the  growing  popular 
taste  for  Western  literature.  He  quotes 
statistics  showing  that  Chinese  trans¬ 
lations  of  books  on  Western  sciences, 
history,  geography  and  other  subjects, 
published  In  China  by  a  well-known 
society  for  promoting  Christian  and 
other  knowledge  amongst  the  Chinese, 
were  recently  sold  with  such  rapidity 
that  Chinese  printers  saw  in  their  great 
popularity  a  means  of  large  profit  to 
themselves  and  copied  the  books,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  without  permission!  This 
is  in  itself  a  significant  fact;  the  more 

Good  Word!. 


SO  that,  as  Mr.  Douglas  points  out, 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  can  read,  and  it  shows  that  there 
is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  progressive¬ 
ness,  perhaps  little  suspected  by  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  I  have  talked  with 
educated  Chinese  gentlemen,  whose 
English  was  as  fluent  as  one’s  own, 
who  have  long  deeply  deplored  the 
lamentable  state  of  China,  and  who 
have  refused  high  office  rather  than 
be  identified  with  a  Government  which 
they  know  to  be  corrupt  and  rotten  to 
the  core.  It  may  be  that  those  who  fos¬ 
tered  the  present  rising,  thus  bringing 
about  so  terrible  a  crisis,  will  find  the 
consummation  to  be  very  different 
from  anything  they  had  hoped  or  antic¬ 
ipated. 

For  myself,  I  would  say  that  during 
several  months  of  further  journeying 
in  China,  Corea,  and  lovely  Japan,  I 
saw  nothing  to  equal  Peking  in  fascina¬ 
tion  and  interest.  In  view  of  inevitable 
changes— even  in  the  event  of  many 
improvements— it  must  be  a  keen  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  one  visited  China  in  time 
to  see  its  capital  while  still  invested 
with  its  ancient  native  charm. 

"Duthine." 


SICKNESS. 

Day  after  day.  His  warning  word  God  spoke— 

I  heard,  but  strove  to  hide  In  folly’s  crowd; 

Night  after  night.  He  called  to  me  aloud— 

Yet,  though  1  knew  ’twas  He  the  silence  broke. 
My  guilty  fears  and  not  my  sorrow  woke. 

I  heard  the  Voice,  I  felt  the  searching  Eye— 

I  would  not  kneel,  I  dared  not  move  to  fly. 

But  sullenly  refused  Christ’s  sweetest  yoke. 

He  pitied  me,  and  still  my  welfare  planned; 

He  loved  me  as  a  Father,  though  He  frowned; 
With  saving  sickness  made  me  understand 
How  wise  It  were  to  heed  His  slightest  sound. 
He  pitied  me,  for  lightly  pressed  His  hand. 

He  loved  me,  for  He  let  me  kiss  its  wound. 


From  a  Priest’s  Poems. 
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UP  AT  THE  ’LOTMENTS. 


Old  Joseph  Frisby  stood  at  bis  garden 
gate  one  fine  bright  evening  in  early 
spring.  A  dirty,  disreputable-looking  old 
vagabond  was  he,  a  frequenter  of  the 
“Pure  Drop,”  “The  True  Lovers’  Knot,” 
“The  Three  Choughs,”  and  every  such 
place  of  entertainment  within  reach  of 
his  tottering  old  legs.  This  evening  he 
was  perforce  sober,  for  he  had  not  pos¬ 
sessed  a  penny  that  be  could  call  his 
own  for  several  months,  and  the  land¬ 
lords  of  the  above-named  hostelries  had 
unanimously  declined  to  give  him  cred¬ 
it  As  he  stooped  over  the  rickety  gate, 
his  lean  bent  old  figure  clad  in  a  tat¬ 
tered  linen  coat  that  bad  once  been 
white,  and  nether  garments  of  incon¬ 
ceivably  ancient  and  patched  corduroy, 
looked  forlorn  and  miserable  enough; 
there  was  even  a  certain  pathos  in  his 
unwashed,  unshaven  face,  and  his  small 
bleared  eyes  peered  anxiously  cut  of 
the  network  of  furrows  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  Every  now  and  then  be 
placed  his  band  over  his  ear  and  turned 
his  bead  as  though  listening,  and  by  and 
by  the  long-expected  sound  for  which 
he  bad  been  waiting  made  itself  heard. 
The  back  door  of  the  neighboring  cot¬ 
tage  closed  with  a  bang,  and  a  man 
came  quickly  round  the  bouse  and  down 
the  tiny  flagged  path  through  the  little 
garden,  which  was  already  bright  with 
primroses  and  double  daisies,  and 
passed  through  a  gate  similar  to  that  on 
which  Joseph  was  leaning.  He  was  a 
wiry  elderly  man,  with  a  fresh-colored 
face  framed  in  iron-gray  whiskers.  His 
garments  were  very  similar  to  those 
worn  by  Frisby,  except  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  merit  of  being  clean.  He  car¬ 
ried  a  basketful  of  potatoes,  and  a 
spade  and  fork  rested  on  his  brawny 
shoulder. 

“Good  evenin’,  neighbor,’  said  Joseph, 
straightening  himself  and  looking  ea¬ 


gerly  at  him.  ‘Ye  be  goln’  up  to  the  ’lot- 
ments,  I  d’  ’low?” 

“Aye,”  said  the  other,  glancing  round, 
but  without  slackening  bis  pace.  “I’m 
off  to  the  ’lotments— pretty  late,  too;  I 
must  hurry.” 

“Nay  now,  bide  a  bit;  I  want  to  speak 
to  ye  a  minute,  Jim.  Lard!  I’ve  waited 
here  nigh  upon  an  hour.” 

“Oh,  an’  did  ye?”  said  the  man  called 
Jim,  coming  unwillingly  back. 

“Aye.  Ye  see  ’tis  this  way.  Neighbor 
Cross,  I  haven’t  touched  a  drap  this 
three  months,  very  near.” 

“Han’t  ye?  Well,  I’m  glad  on’t.  I’m 
teetottle  myself,  an’  ’tls  the  only  way  to 
get  along,  I  do  believe.  I’m  trewly  glad 
to  hear  ye  han’t  had  no  drunks  lately, 
Joe.  Now  that  ye  say  so  I  do  call  to 
mind  noticin’  that  ye’ve  been  a-walkln’ 
uncommon  straight— aye,  ’tls  quite  a 
while  since  you  was  found  In  a  ditch, 
’tis  sure,  and  ye  haven’t  been  run  In  not 
this  year,  I  don’t  think.” 

“Aye,”  agreed  Joseph,  with  modest 
pride.  “Ye’re  quite  right,  Jim;  I  haven’t 
been  run  in  this  year.” 

He  paused,  rubbing  bis  hands  slowly 
together,  and  eyeing  the  well-filled  bas¬ 
ket  of  “sets.” 

“We’re  gettln’  help  from  the  parish 
now,”  he  resumed,  “else  we  couldn’t 
make  out  at  all.  My  pore  wife,  ye  see, 
she’s  reg’lar  crippled,  an’  not  able  to  do 
nothin’,  an’  I’m  not  fit  for  much— I’m 
falterin’,  neighbor,  an’  farmers  here¬ 
abouts  has  a  bad  opinion  on  me  for 
some  raison  or  another— I  can  scarcely 
ever  get  a  day’s  work.” 

“  ’Tls  very  onfart’nate  for  ’ee,  .Toe;  ’tls 
that.  But  yer  luck  will  change  very 
like.  We  must  ’ope  It  will.  Well, 
1  must  be  gettln’  along.” 

“Ye  be  goln’  to  plant  yer  taters,”  per¬ 
sisted  Joseph;  and  stretching  out  his 
lean  old  hand  he  took  hold  of  the  bas- 
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ket.  “Them  be  real  fine  taters,  neigh¬ 
bor;  chock  full  of  eyes.  Lard!  If  I  had 
but  a  few  of  these  I’d  soon  plant  my  bit 
of  garden.” 

“Haven’t  ye  got  none  this  year?”  In¬ 
quired  Jim,  visibly  stiffening. 

“Not  a  singie  one,  an’  no  cabbage 
neither.  I’m  terribly  badly  off  this  year 
—I  don’t  know  however  me  an’  the  pore 
body  Inside  ’ll  get  on.  Not  a  bit  o’ 
green  stuff,  an’  not  a  set  to  put  in  the 
ground.  Three-an’-six  a  week  is  every 
penny  we  have  to  look  to,  an’  ye  may 
think  it  don’t  go  very  far.  Bread  an’ 
ten,  bread  an’  tea,  an’  not  so  much  as 
a  drop  o’  milk  to’t.  My  missus,  she’s 
that  cute  along  o’  me  likin’  a  drap  now 
and  then,  she  wouldn’t  let  the  Union 
foik  give  it  us  in  money— we  Jest  hev 
an  order  for  half  a  pound  o’  tea  once  a 
week,  an’  we  takes  out  the  rest  in 
bread.  Ah  dear!  a  body  has  to  be  clever 
to  live  on  It,  I  can  tell  ’ee.” 

He  paused,  leered  insinuatingly  in  his 
neighbor’s  face,  and  finally  murmured, 
still  fingering  the  basket: 

“If  ye  was  to  let  me  have  a  few  of 
these  now,  neighbor,  I  could  pay  ye 
back  r  th’  autumn.” 

Jim  dexterously  twisted  his  treasured 
property  away  from  the  other’s  trem¬ 
bling  hand. 

“So  that’s  what  ye’re  at!”  he  cried. 
“Nay,  nay,  Joe;  I’ve  had  enough  o’ 
your  payin’  back.  I  know  what  that 
manes.  Tou  an’  yer  missus  ’ud  make 
yer  dinner  off  ’em,  if  ye  didn’t  chop  the 
lot  for  a  drink  straight  off.” 

“No,  no,”  pleaded  Joe,  almost  tearful¬ 
ly;  “  ’tls  too  bad  to  say  such  things,  an’ 
take  a  pore  man’s  character  away.  I’ll 
gi’e  ye  me  Bible  oath— dang  me,  an’ 
everythin’  reg’lar  by  the  Book— that  I’d 
put  ’em  straight  In  the  ground,  Jim 
Cross.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  spare  the  taters,  any¬ 
how,”  grumbled  Jim.  “I’m  a  pore  man 
an’  have  to  purvlde  for  mysel’  an’  my 
family.  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  obleege  ye, 
but  so  ’tls,” 


He  walked  off,  leaving  poor  old  Joe 
staring  blankly  after  him. 

By  and  by  a  light  quick  tread  was 
heard  approaching  from  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  and  a  dapper-looking  young  fel¬ 
low  rounded  the  corner  of  the  lane, 
whistling  to  himself  as  he  advanced. 
He,  too,  carried  a  fork,  and  a  half- 
filled  sack  was  fiung  over  his  shoulder. 

“Goln’  up  to  the  ’lotments?”  Inquired 
Joseph  falteringly. 

“Yes  I’ve  jest  knocked  off  work,  an’ 
am  goln’  up  there  for  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  dark.  Fine  evenin’,  Mr.  Frlsby.” 

“Aye,  sure,”  said  Joseph.  “Ye’ve  got 

grand  sackful  there,  Jan.” 

“  ’Tis  a  big  piece  to  fill  up,  Mr.  Frls¬ 
by,  We  han’t  got  above  half  enough  o’ 
our  own.  We’ll  have  to  buy  some.” 

“I  haven’t  got  one  to  put  In  my  bit  o’ 
ground,”  said  Joseph  impressively. 
“What  do  ye  think  of  that,  Jan  Dom- 
eny?  Not  one;  no,  nor  not  so  much  as  a 
stalk  o’  cabbage.” 

“Well  now,”  said  .Tan.  “  ’tls  very  sad, 
that,  Mr.  Frisby.  A  sorrowful  tale,  in¬ 
deed.  Mayhap  Parson  ’ud  help  ye.” 

“Nay,”  returned  .Toseph  lugubriously; 
“we  be  chapel  folk,  an’  Parson  he  says 
he  han’t  got  no  faith  in  me.” 

“Well,  ’tls  terrible  onfart’nate  for  ’ee, 
I’m  sure,”  returned  Mr.  Domeny  uncon¬ 
cernedly.  “But  bad  times  can’t  lalst 
forever.  There’s  comfort  In  that,  Mr. 
Frlsby.  The  Lard  trumpets  the  wind  to 
the  sore  lamb,  as  Scrlptur’  says.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  edi¬ 
fying  aphorism,  young  Jan  Domeny 
hoisted  his  sack  a  little  higher  up  on  his 
shoulder,  and  strode  on. 

“They  be  all  alike,”  muttered  Joe  to 
himself;  “they  be  a  stony-hearted  lot 
Not  one  among  ’em  ’ud  gl’e  a  man  a 
helpin’  hand.  Dang  ’em  all!”  cried  Joe, 
and  he  thumped  upon  the  gate. 

He  turned  and  shuflQed  slowly  tow¬ 
ards  the  house,  pushing  open  the  door. 
A  little  old  woman  was  sitting,  propped 
up  by  pillows,  in  an  armchair  near  the 
hearth.  She  was  almost  crippled  by 
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rheumatism,  yet  managed  in  some  inex¬ 
plicable  way  to  preserve  a  tolerable  ap¬ 
pearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
both  in  her  own  person  and  in  such  of 
her  surroundings  as  came  within  reach 
of  her  poor  distorted  fingers.  The 
hearth  was  tidy,  for  instance,  and  the 
kitchen  utensils  and  crockery  on  the 
little  dresser  behind  her  chair  were 
bright  and  clean.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  her  husband,  who  would  have  been 
much  the  better  for  a  share  of  her  at¬ 
tention,  kept  himself  systematically  out 
of  reach. 

“Well?”  she  inquired,  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  up  as  he  entered. 

“Well,  ’tain’t  a  bit  o’  use.  They’ll 
none  o’  them  do  a  thing  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Frisby  sighed.  “Come,  sit  down 
anyhow,”  she  said.  “Supper’s  ready,  an’ 
the  tea’s  drawed  beautiful.” 

Joe  shambled  over  and  sat  down.  His 
wife,  leaning  painfully  forward  in  her 
chair,  moved  the  little  brown  teapot 
from  the  bob  to  the  table,  and  then 
stooping  again  with  yet  more  difiSculty 
took  up  a  plateful  of  dry  toast  and  prof¬ 
fered  it  to  the  old  man.” 

“There I”  she  said.  “I  made  ye  that 
for  a  bit  o’  change.  The  fire  was  burn- 
in’  up  so  clear  an’  nice,  I  jlst  thought 
I’d  do  it.  ’Twill  be  a  nice  change  for 
’ee,  Joseph— ’twill  sure.” 

She  spoke  in  a  high  quavering  voice, 
peering  anxiously  the  while  at  her 
spouse. 

He  took  a  piece  of  toast  and  turned 
It  over;  then  broke  off  a  bit  and  flung 
it  on  the  table. 

“  ’Tis  as  hard  as  flint,  woman,”  he 
said  Indignantly.  “Where  d’ye  think  I 
can  find  teeth  to  bite  en?” 

“Nay  now,  ’tls  not  so  'ard  as  that 
comes  to,”  urged  she.  “I  can  bite  en, 
an’  I  han’t  got  a  single  tooth  left.  Sop 
It  in  yer  tea,  do  ’ee  now,  an’  it’ll  slip 
down  nice.” 

“Slip  down,  indeed!  It  ’ud  want  a 
bit  o’  butter,  or  a  bit  o’  graise  for  that 
But  here  us  be— two  old  ancient  folks 


as  has  lived  in  this  parish  man  an’  wife 
for  fifty-two  year,  an’  they’ll  not  so 
much  as  gi’e  us  a  tater.” 

“Yes,  a  tater  ’ud  be  nice,  sure,”  quav¬ 
ered  the  old  woman.  “It  ’ud  be  very 
nice.” 

“Or  a  bit  o’  green  stuff  ’ud  be  nice,” 
went  on  Frisby  emphatically.  “I  could 
eat  this  bread  if  they’d  gi’e  I  a  bit  o’ 
green  to  put  to’t  But  no,  ’tis  ‘Oo 
away.  I've  nothin'  for  'ee'  all  round. 
There’s  every  man  an’  bwoy  in  the 
place  workin’  up  at  the  ’lotments  get- 
tin’  the  taters  into  the  ground  as  fast 
as  ever  they  can  stick  ’em.  If  they  was 
to  gi’e  us  half  a  dozen  each  they’d  nev¬ 
er  miss  it,  an’  I  could  get  my  bit  o’ 
ground  planted  up.  But  no,  they  be 
all  took  up  wl’  thelrselves— never  a 
thought  for  we.” 

Mrs.  Frisby  rubbed  her  shrivelled 
hands  together,  and  sighed. 

“Ah,  ’tis  hard,”  she  said;  “’tls  hard, 
sure.” 

And  then  silence  fell  between  the  old 
couple,  and  each  consumed  their 
meagre  fare  without  any  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  appetite. 

Presently  Joseph  set  down  his  cup, 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  stood  up. 

“Where  be  goin’?”  asked  his  wife 
querulously.  “I  never  seed  such  a  fid¬ 
get  of  a  man.” 

“I’m  goin’  up  to  the  ’lotments,”  he  re¬ 
sponded  curtly. 

“Laive  me  a  pail  o’  water  first,  do,  so 
as  I  can  be  washin’  up.  I  reckoned  ye’d 
ha’  helped  me  a  bit  to-night- rheumat¬ 
ics  is  terrible  bad.” 

Joseph  took  up  the  pall  without  a 
word  and  went  out;  presently  an  ex¬ 
cruciating  creaking  and  squeaking  was 
heard  as  he  turned  the  rusty  handle  of 
the  windlass.  After  some  time  he  hob¬ 
bled  back,  the  water  splashing  from  the 
overflowing  bucket  at  every  step. 

“Dear!  what  a  mess  the  man  d’ 
make!”  groaned  Mrs.  Frisby.  “Carry 
it  studdy,  for  the  Lard’s  sake.  Now 
sit  down,  do  ’ee,  an’  gi’e  me  a  hand.” 
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“Kay,  I’m  off,”  responded  her  lord  In 
surly  tones;  and  in  ano’ther  moment  the 
garden  gate  creaked  on  Its  hinges,  and 
his  departing  steps  fell  heavily  on  the 
lane  outside. 

This  somewhat  circuitous  path  led 
first  past  a  horse-pond,  then  skirted  the 
beautifully  kept  churchyard,  with  the 
ancient,  ivygrown  edifice  in  the  centre. 
Then  it  darted  off  at  an  abrupt  angle, 
apparently  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the 
farm  premises  In  the  rear  of  the  church, 
where  the  picturesque  building  which 
had  once  been  a  tithe-barn  was  now  de¬ 
voted  to  humbler  purposes.  The  lane 
ceased  at  its  junction  with  the  high 
road,  but  crossing  the  latter,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  footpath  for  a  little  way, 
Joseph  came  to  another  lane  which, 
after  a  few  hundred  yards,  became  a 
steep  ascent. 

The  blackthorn  was  still  in  flower 
here  and  there  In  the  hedges,  which  ac¬ 
counted,  as  the  country  folk  would  have 
said,  for  the  peculiarly  keen  and  chilly 
quality  of  the  evening  blast;  but  the 
twisted  twigs  of  the  more  genial  haw¬ 
thorn  were  powdered,  as  It  were,  with 
a  delicate  dust  of  green.  Trailing  ten¬ 
drils  of  honeysuckle  were  already  in 
full  leaf,  and  young  saplings  of  elder 
stretched  out  slender  bare  limbs  tufted 
at  the  ends  with  crimson.  Downy  cat¬ 
kins,  moreover,  on  many  a  willow 
bough,  gave’  further  promise  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  “Sweet  o’  the 
Year;”  and  there  were  violets  in  the 
banks,  and  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
primroses,  and  a  glory  of  dandelions  all 
around. 

But  poor  old  Joe  Frisby,  as  he  tolled 
painfully  up  the  stony  incline,  had  no 
eye  for  any  of  these  trivialities;  his 
mind  was  set  upon  more  weighty  mat¬ 
ters— he  was  bent,  indeed,  upon  noth¬ 
ing  less  important  than  an  appeal  to 
the  community  at  large.  Singly  the 
neighbors  had  rejected  and  despised  his 
petition;  taken  collectively  they  might, 
for  very  shame’s  sake,  be  moved  to 


grant  it.  No  man,  as  Joseph  dimly  felt, 
likes  his  individual  generosity  to  be 
overmuch  counted  upon;  but  a  whole 
community— each  member  making  quite 
sure  that  his  neighbor  does  as  much  as 
he— may  sometimes  be  persuaded  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  a  claim  which  all  alike  acknowl¬ 
edge. 

Now  voices  fell  upon  his  ear,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  sound  of  spades  at  work. 
An  opening  in  the  hedge  revealed  a  gate 
towards  which  Joseph  made  his  way. 
On  the  other  side  lay  the  allotments, 
narrow  strips  of  ground,  most  of 
which  were  already  broken  up  into 
brown  ridges,  while  a  few  were  still 
encumbered  with  the  lingering  stalks  of 
last  year’s  cabbages,  or  an  untidy 
growth  of  weeds.  On  this  propitious 
evening  the  place  seemed  alive  with 
men  and  women;  some  delving,  some 
hoeing,  some  cutting  up  the  “sets”— not 
a  patch  of  ground  but  had  its  occu¬ 
pant.  Every  one  was  busy  and  every 
one  seemed  merry.  Jan  Domeny,  with 
coat  flung  off  and  shirt-sleeves  rolled 
high,  was  lustily  chanting  a  three-year- 
old  music-hall  ditty,  which  had  just 
found  Its  way  to  Dorsetshire.  Further 
away  the  bent  back  of  Jim  Cross 
formed  a  moving  arch  against  the  sky¬ 
line;  a  grandchild  had  joined  him,  and 
was  trotting  along  beside  him  carrying 
the  basket  of  potatoes. 

Joseph  stood  leaning  over  the  gate  for 
a  little  while,  his  eyes  travelling  slowly 
from  one  group  to  another;  after  long 
hesitation  he  passed  in  and  walked  de¬ 
liberately  up  the  grassy  track  which 
divided  two  batches  of  the  allotments. 
Many  of  the  workers  looked  up  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  a  word  or  nod  of  recognition, 
and  Joseph  nodded  back,  paused  as  if 
to  speak,  hesitated  and  then  went  on. 
At  last  he  reached  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  and  there  came  to  a  halt  He 
took  off  his  battered  hat,  flourished  It  to 
attract  attention,  and  began,  pitching 
his  quavering  voice  as  high  as  he  could, 
and  said: 
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“Neighbors  all,  T’re  summat  to  say  to 
’ee.” 

“Hello!”  cried  the  man  nearest  to 
him,  straightening  himself  and  staring. 
“Here’s  old  Joe  Frisby  turned  Methody 
praicher.” 

“Nay,  he’ve  a-jined  the  Salvation 
Army,  sure,”  cried  another,  who  was 
himself  a  regular  subscriber  to  the 
War  Cry. 

“I  know  what  he’s  after,”  muttered 
Jan,  working  away  very  diligently. 
“Don’t  you  take  no  heed,  none  of  you.” 

“I’ve  been  countin’  of  ye  up,”  pur¬ 
sued  Joseph,  leaning  on  his  stick  and 
looking  nervously  round.  “Here  be 
twenty  chaps  workin’  in  the  ’lotments; 
aye,  twenty  chaps,  not  reckonin’  wom¬ 
en  and  children,  an’  ye  be  all  puttin’  In 
taters.  An’  here  am  I  wi’  my  garden  at 
home  waitin’  to  be  planted,  an’  not  a 
bit  o’  seed  to  put  in  it,” 

“I  tolled  ’ee,  didn’t  I?”  muttered  Jan 
to  bis  nearest  neighbor.  “I  knowed 
’twas  that  he  was  at.” 

“I’ve  lived  among  ye  man  and  bwoy 
for  seventy-five  year.  Aye,  an’  my  wife 
an’  me  has  been  wed  among  ye  fifty- 
two  year.  There  she  d’  sit  at  home 
crippled,  poor  soul.  We’ve  nought  in 
the  world  but  what  parish  gives  us. 
Half  a  pound  o’  tea  a  week,  an’  some 
bread.  Bread  an’  tea,  neighbors,  bread 
an’  tea;  ’tisn’t  very  satlsfyin’  to  the  in¬ 
nards.  Me  an’  my  wife  was  never 
great  folks  for  mate,  but  we’d  like  a 
tater  to  our  dinner,  or  a  bit  o’  green 
stuff.  An’  so  I’ve  ha’  bln  thlnkln’— ” 

He  looked  round  again,  hesitatingly 
and  pitifully. 

“”ns  a  mortal  sight  o’  taters  as  is 
here  among  ye  between  one  an’  another 
—aye,  a  mortal  lot  I  d’  ’low”— again 
the  pause  and  the  appealing  glance— “if 
every  man  ’ud  spare  me  a  few  like  I’d 
get  two  or  three  ranks  made  up  without 
any  of  ye  bein’  at  much  loss.” 

The  bystanders  looked  at  each  other, 
then  each  man  glanced  involuntarily  at 
his  own  store.  None  of  them  were  over 


well  endowed  with  this  world’s  goods, 
and  the  calculations  of  each  had  been 
made  to  a  nicety.  Old  Jim  Cross  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  without  turning  his 
head,  and  Jan  Domeny  smiled  some¬ 
what  sarcastically. 

“Why,  ye  see  ’tis  this  way,  Joseph,” 
said  a  large  mild  man,  with  an  habitu¬ 
ally  puzzled  expression  of  countenance; 
“we  be  pore  folks,  all  on  us;  we’ve  a- 
many  little  mouths  to  feed,  an’  not 
much  to  put  in  ’em.  An’  what  wi’  prices 
goin’  up  an’  rent  day  a-comin’  round  so 
often  like,  a  man’s  band  d’  seem  to  be 
always  in  his  pocket,  an’  it’s  give,  give, 
an’  pay,  pay,  ever  an’  always,  d’ye  see? 
Now  my  taters,”  he  cast  a  calculating 
eye  upon  the  half-filled  sack  at  his  feet, 
“they’ll  not  go  so  far  to  make  up  three 
ranks  for  ourselves,  an’  three  ranks  is 
the  laist  we  can  do  wi’.  Aye,  wi’  a 
houseful  of  growln’  childern  taters  d’ 
laist— well,  I  mid  say  they  laisses  next 
to  no  time.” 

His  hearers  drew  a  long  breath  of  re¬ 
lief.  If  Ed’ard  Boyt,  who  was  well 
knowm  to  be  a  poor  man  with  a  long 
family,  had  been  imprudently  generous, 
what  might  not  be  expected  of  other 
folks  who  might  be  supposed  better 
able  to  afford  him  assistance! 

“Aye,  ’tis  very  trew  what  Ed’ard 
says.  Charity  d’  begin  at  home.  It  ’ud 
seem  a  bit  ’ard  to  go  a-buyln’  for  one¬ 
self  along  of  helpin’  a  neighbor,”  said 
somebody. 

“Aye,  I  d’  ’low  ’tis  trew,”  agreed  an¬ 
other. 

“Trew  enough,  sure!”  chimed  In  a 
third. 

“We  be  sarry  for  ’ee,”  summed  up  a 
fourth;  “aye,  we  be  very  sarry  for  ’ee, 
Joseph,  but  ’tis  the  onfart’nate  natur’  o’ 
things  as  pore  folks  d’  have  to  do  the 
best  they  can.” 

Then,  amid  a  general  chorus  of  regret¬ 
ful  approval,  spades  were  plied,  and 
backs  were  bent  as  before. 

Joe  shambled  back  to  the  gate  again, 
and  stood  for  some  time  leaning  over 
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it  and  staring  at  the  toilers.  His  fac« 
was  very  red,  and  his  loose  irregular 
under-lip  trembled.  A  few  furtive 
glances  were  cast  in  his  direction,  but 
no  one  spoke,  and  after  a  time  he 
turned  and  went  down  the  lane  again, 
his  bent  form  clad  in  its  shabby  white 
coat  travelling  slowly  past  gap  after 
gap  in  the  hedge  until  it  drifted  out  of 
the  range  of  vision  of  the  workers.  As 
he  walked,  however,  his  heart  was  hot 
within  him  with  rage  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  n  bitter  sense  of  injustice. 

“They’ll  lave  me  to  starve,”  he  said 
to  himself;  “an’  I’ve  a-lived  among  ’em 
I  for  seventy-five  year.” 

His  sense  of  injury  deepened  each 
time  that  he  recalled  this  fact,  and  he 
shook  his  head  vengefully. 

As  he  tottered  on  his  resentment 
gradually  suggested  to  him  a  startling 
plan  of  action.  He  thought  of  it  all  the 
way  down  the  lane  and  across  the  road, 
and  along  by  the  tithe-bam  and  the 
church,  and  by  the  time  he  came  to  the 
horse-pond  his  mind  was  made  up. 

“A  man  must  live,”  he  said.  “If  oth¬ 
er  folks  won’t  help  en  he  must  help  his- 
self.” 

There  was  a  fine  moon  that  night,  and 
had  any  one  been  abroad  an  hour  or  so 
after  midnight,  he  would  have  marked 
a  white  shape  creeping  slowly  up  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  allotments,  and 
presently  entering  in  at  the  gate  al¬ 
ready  described,  and  moving  from  one 
newly  planted  patch  of  ground  to  an¬ 
other. 

“Only  three  from  Ed’ard  because  he’ve 
a-spoke  me  fair,”  murmured  Joseph  to 
himself;  “an’  I’ll  not  take  ’em  altogeth¬ 
er,  neither.  I  wouldn’t  lave  the  pore 
chap  wl’  a  great  gap  in  the  rank.” 

Joseph  dropped  something  carefully 
into  the  sack  which  he  carried  over  his 
arm,  and  then  he  drew  together  the  dis¬ 
turbed  clods  and  patted  them  down. 
Then  waddling  along  with  his  legs 
across  the  drill  he  cautiously  removed 
another  “set,”  and  then  another. 
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“That’ll  do  for  Ed’ard,”  he  muttered. 
“  ’Tis  for  feedin’  the  pore,  so  the  Lard’ll 
make  it  up  to  en.  Now,  Jan,  I’ll  take 
a  good  few  from  ’ee,  because  ye  be  a 
danged  ’ard-’earted  chap.  An’  I  don’t 
care  where  1  d’  take  ’em,  nor  if  it  do 
make  gaps— nay,  that  I  don’t  Ye’ve  a- 
sowed,  an’  ye’ve  a- watered,  so  to  speak, 
Jan,  but  I  d’  ’iow  that  it’ll  sarye  ’ee 
right  if  the  Lard  don’t  gi’e  ’ee  no  in¬ 
crease.” 

He  unearthed  the  “sets,”  taking 
every  precaution,  however,  to  make  the 
ground  look  undisturbed.  He  went  the 
rounds,  in  fact  tiil  his  sack  was  nearly 
full,  and  then  beat  a  retreat  down  the 
lane,  carrying  home  his  booty  unob¬ 
served. 

It  chanced  that  Jim  Gross,  waking 
with  the  dawn,  fancied  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  spade  in  the  next  garden.  On 
his  way  to  work,  a  iittle  later  on,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  a  goodly  portion  of  Joseph’s 
patch  of  ground  was  indeed  freshly  dug 
up.  Joseph  was  standing  by  the  gate 
as  usual,  and  nodded  affably  as  his 
neighbor  passed. 

“I  see  ye’ve  a-bln  diggin’,”  remarked 
Jim,  pausing  with  a  surprised  expres¬ 
sion.  “Looks  as  if  ye  was  a-gettin’  the 
ground  ready  for  taters.” 

“Well,  an’  maybe  I  am  a-gettin’  the 
ground  ready  for  taters,”  returned 
Joseph  warmly.  “I  puts  my  trust  where 
trust  be  due.  My  fellow  creator’s  have 
a-tumed  their  backs  on  me,  so  I  looks 
to  the  Lard.  Aye,”  repeated  Joseph, 
turning  up  his  eyes  piously,  “I  looks  to 
the  Lard  for  ’elp,  Jim  Gross.  The 
Lard’ll  purvlde.” 

Jim  was  much  impressed. 

“I’ve  put  me  trust  in  Providence,” 
pursued  Joseph,  peering  at  him  cau¬ 
tiously  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye; 
“and  to  show  as  I’ve  a-put  my  trast  in 
Providence,  I’m  a-gettin’  ready  my  bit 
o’  ground.  When  the  Lard  sends  me 
them  taters,  neighbor,  he’ll  find  I 
ready.” 

Jim  looked  hard  at  him,  and  Joseph 
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folded  bis  arms  and  looked  back  stead¬ 
ily  and  mildly. 

“I  don’t  bear  ’ee  no  grudge,  Jim,”  he 
went  on.  “I  don’t  bear  nobody  no 
grudge,  but  I  do  put  my  trust  in  the 
Lard.” 

Jim  went  on  his  way,  scratching  his 
bead  from  time  to  time,  and  casting 
back,  sundry  furtive  glances  at  his 
neighbor,  who  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  in  a  new  and  impressive  light 

When  he  disappeared  Joseph  went 
back  to  his  digging,  his  countenance 
still  wearing  an  expression  of  aggrieved 
virtue.  After  much  pondering  on  his 
own  conduct,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  up  to  it  he  bad  come  to 
look  upon  himself  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  martyr,  and  to  consider  his  recent  ac¬ 
tion  not  only  justifiable,  but  in  a  certain 
sense  inspired.  He  was,  therefore, 
scarcely  surprised  when,  late  that  even¬ 
ing,  Jim  Cross  came  up  to  him  with  a 
deprecating  air. 

‘‘Me  an’  a  few  of  ’em  yonder  have 
been  a-talkin’  about  you,  Joseph,”  he 
remarked. 

‘‘Have  ye?”  responded  Joseph,  with 
an  air  of  lordly  unconcern. 

‘‘Aye.  Us  was  sayin’  It  did  seem  a 
bit  ’ard  to  dlsapp’lnt  ’ee  like,  when  you 
was  so  trustful  an’  patient,  so  us  agreed 
as  we’d  try  an’  spare  ’ee  a  few  ‘sets’ 
between  us.  As  I  did  say,  the  Lard’ll 
make  it  up  to  we;  an'  I  d’  think  He  will, 
neighbor.” 

‘‘He  will,  sure,”  agreed  Joseph  sol¬ 
emnly,  as  he  held  out  his  grimy  hand 
for  the  basket  which  Jim  respectfully 
tendered  him. 

Next  came  Bd’ard  Boyt  with  a  very 
small  bagful,  but  a  heart  overflowing 
with  good-will.  Joseph  thanked  him 
for  his  contribution  almost  with  the  air 
of  one  bestowing  a  benediction. 

“’Tis  very  well  done  of  ’ee,  Ed’ard; 
an’  ye’ll  not  be  no  loser.  Nay,  you’ll  see 
how  things  ’ll  turn  out  wl’  ye.” 

One  after  another  they  came,  ending 
with  Jan  Domeny,  whom  Frisby  re- 
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oeived  a  little  distantly,  but  on  the 
whole  forgivingly. 

“  ’Tis  but  a  pore  lot  as  ye’ve  brought 
me,  Jan.  I  d’  ’low  as  Ed’ard  Boyt  hev 
done  better  nor  you.  Aye,  he’ve  done 
very  well  for  be,  such  a  pore  man  as  he 
be,  an’  such  a  long  fam’ly  as  be  have.” 

“Why,  we’ve  a-had  to  buy,  Mr.  Fris¬ 
by,”  returned  Jan,  apologetically.  “But 
there.  I’ll  see  if  us  can  spare  a  few 
more,  an’  fetch  ’em  round  to  morrow.” 

“To  morrow  ’ll  do  very  well,”  agreed 
Joseph  generously;  and  so  they  parted. 

Then  Frisby  fell  to  work  with  a  Joy¬ 
ful  heart,  setting  out  first  of  all  the  po¬ 
tatoes  which  be  had  purloined,  and 
which  he  bad  originally  designed  to 
plant  surreptitiously  by  night,  intend¬ 
ing,  when  the  first  shoots  made  their 
appearance,  to  assure  his  neighbors  that 
they  had  sprung  miraculously  from  the 
ground.  This  was  better;  moreover  the 
second  edition  of  “sets”  was  much 
larger  than  the  first,  and  be  now  found 
himself  in  a  position  to  stock  bis  entire 
garden. 

“The  Lard  ’elps  them  as  ’elps  thelr- 
selves,”  he  said  to  himself  once  more, 
as  he  waded  solemnly  up  and  down  the 
drills. 

From  that  day  forward  Joseph  EYls- 
by  was  respected  by  all  the  village  folk. 
He  had  “got  religion,”  to  begin  with— 
more  religion  than  anybody  had  cred¬ 
ited  him  with,  and  he  had  evidently 
been  singled  out  by  Heaven  for  special 
favors.  His  crop  prospered  wonderful¬ 
ly;  people  were  quite  amazed  to  see  the 
marvellous  return  made  by  their  con¬ 
tributions,  and  were  the  more  aston¬ 
ished  because  other  small  producers 
bad  not  found  it  such  a  very  good  year 
for  taters.  There  were  many  gaps 
among  the  ranks  at  the  allotments,  and 
it  was  noticeable  that  Jan  Domeny,  in 
particular,  had  suffered  severely.  No 
one  was  more  loud  In  commiserating 
this  misfortune  than  Joseph  Frisby. 

“The  ways  of  Providence  be  wonder¬ 
ful,  as  the  Scriptur’s  say,  Jan  Domeny,” 
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he  remarked  one  day.  “Aye,  ’tis  what 
I  often  d’  say  to  myself:  a  man  may 
plant  and  a  man  may  water,  but  ’tis  the 
Lard  as  gives  the  increase.’’ 

“Well,’’  returned  Jan,  a  little  grudg- 

llie  GornblU  Magaslne. 


ingly,  “I  d’  ’low  that  He’ve  a-gi’ed  it 
to  you,  Mr.  Frlsby.” 

“He  have,  Jan;  He  have!’’  agreed 
Joseph  heartily. 

If.  E.  Francis. 


A  GIRL-GRADUATE  OF  SPAIN. 


A  girl-graduate,  to  use  Tennyson’s 
poetical  phrase,  or,  to  use  the  terrible 
phraseology  of  to-day,  a  lady-student, 
is  essentially  a  product  of  the  higher 
culture.  Whenever  and  wherever  civil¬ 
ization  rises  appreciably  above  its  nor¬ 
mal  temperature,  then  and  there  she 
will  reach  her  full  development,  as,  for 
Instance,  in  the  Italy  of  the  fifteenth 
century  or  in  the  England  of  to-day. 
Hence  she  is  at  times  endemic,  at  oth¬ 
ers  epidemic.  More  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  are  sporadic  appearances  at  peri¬ 
ods  or  in  places  where  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  might  seem  to  be  least  con¬ 
genial.  There  have  been  lady-students 
who  (to  use  a  more  poetic  and  therefore 
more  appropriate  metaphor)  resemble  a 
November  primrose,  as  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  rathe 
or  laggard,  whether  it  is  out  too  early 
or  too  late.  Men  of  science  would  argue 
that  such  a  phenomenal  lady-student  is 
either  a  troublesome  survival  or  a  pre¬ 
monitory  symptom.  Plain  men,  having 
no  such  difficulties,  would  summarily 
catalogue  her  as  a  Freak. 

Such  a  Freak,  or  rather  such  an  un¬ 
seasonable  primrose,  was  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  Her  name  will  easily  be  re¬ 
membered,  for  It  was  merely  Dofia 
Marla  Isidra  Quintlna  de  Guzm&n  y  la 
Cerda.  She  was  born  on  October  Slst, 
1768,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
knew  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian, 
to  say  nothing  of  philosophy  and  like¬ 
wise  mathematics  “in  all  their  lati¬ 


tude.’’  She  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Spanish  Academy  in  November, 
1784,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alcal&  conferred  upon  her  the 
degree  of  Doctoress  (Doctora)  in  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  Litterse  Humaniores.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
respect  was  still  paid  to  grammar  and 
the  feminine  gender,  and  even  lady- 
students  clamoring  for  degrees  did  not 
claim  the  style  of  Bachelor  and  Master. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  a  Spanish 
university  in  the  eighteenth  century 
should  be  so  far  in  the  fore-front  of 
progress  as  to  admit  a  lady  to  degrees. 
Spain,  in  spite  of  the  French  polish 
with  which  Bourbon  dynasty  had  striv¬ 
en  to  beautify  the  contents  of  the  inher¬ 
ited  lumber-room,  was  still  the  butt  of 
every  traveller,  French  or  English,  Ger¬ 
man  or  Italian.  Doctors  of  Medicine 
would  laugh  over  their  brethren  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  gravely  argued  that 
night-caps  were  injurious  as  making  the 
head  too  hot  and  as  being  conducive  to 
baldness.  What  civilized  person,  man 
or  woman,  ever  went  to  bed  without  a 
night-cap! 

Other  reasons  more  strictly  academic 
appeared  to  militate  against  women’s 
degrees  in  Spain.  Until  their  deplorable 
Galllclzatlon  in  the  present  century  the 
Spanish  universities  more  closely  re¬ 
sembled  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than 
those  of  any  continental  nation.  They 
were  composed  of  several  colleges 
which  were  separate  corporations,  and 
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friction  between  the  university  and  the  the  conciusive  documentary  evidence 


colieges  was  not  uncommon.  Under* 
gn  luate  life  had  the  same  somewhat 
boisterous  character.  It  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  picaresque  novels,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  English  hction,  and 
which  passing  through  Smollett  finds 
its  quintessence  in  “Verdant  Green.”  It 
would  be  indiscreet  to  enquire  too  close¬ 
ly  into  the  learning  of  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
fessors.  In  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
the  Cortes  of  Castille  set  forth  in  a  pe¬ 
tition  that  it  was  found  injurious  to  the 
students  that  professors  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life  or  for  long  terms,  be¬ 
cause,  having  once  obtained  their 
chairs,  they  never  worked  in  them. 
This  was  natural  enough,  for  the  object 
of  taking  a  chair  is  to  rest,  and,  be  it  a 
comfortable  one,  to  sleep.  The  petition¬ 
ers,  however,  did  humbly  pray  that  ap¬ 
pointments  should  be  made  for  short 
terms,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  years. 
The  petition  was  not  granted  at  the 
time,  but  at  a  later  period  the  reform 
was  introduced,  though  with  indifferent 
results,  for  the  chair  with  its  three  or 
four  years  of  slumber  went  the  regular 
round  among  the  senior  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  number  of  students  at 
AlcalfL  was  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  of  professors  thirty-one.  Such 
was  the  society  to  which  the  lady, 
whose  name  our  readers  will  remember, 
claimed  to  be  admitted. 

The  initiative  did  not  then  lie  with 
the  more  impressionable  members  of 
the  university,  nor  with  any  organized 
association  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  but  with  a  paternal  crown.  The 
appreciative  government  of  Charles  the 
Third,  anxious  to  gratify  reasonable"^ 
feminine  ambition,  nevertheless  saw  ob¬ 
stacles  to  submitting  the  young  lady  to 
the  normal  four  years’  course  of  under¬ 
graduate  study  or  amusement  She 
might  as  subsequent  events  would 
seem  to  prove,  be  possibly  of  use  at 
home;  moreover,  being  as  she  was  a 
lady-student  It  is  needless  to  set  out 


that  she  was  divinely  fair.  Even  for  pa¬ 
tient  man  preliminaries  are  always  tedi¬ 
ous;  the  kindly  crown  deserved  well  of 
women  for  facilitating  success  more 
rapidly.  Thus,  then,  it  came  about  that 
the  Minister,  Florida  Blanca,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  university  the  royal  wish 
that  the  degree  of  Doctoress  in  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Litterse  Humaniores  should  be 
conferred  upon  our  heroine,  when  she 
had  undergone  the  corresponding  ex¬ 
amination. 

Women,  as  a  race,  were  not  regarded 
with  favor  at  the  University  of  AJcalfi. 
They  were,  with  games  of  chance  and 
instruments  of  music,  the  objects  which 
were  forbidden  access  to  undergradu¬ 
ates’  rooms;  so  strict  was  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  term  woman,  that  even 
washerwomen  were  included  in  it.  For¬ 
tunately  the  reason  for  the  framing  of 
college  rules  is  their  violation.  When 
processions  passed  down  the  streets  of 
Alcalfi,  those  who  turned  their  eyes 
towards  heaven  might  spy  shapely  fem¬ 
inine  elbows  resting  on  the  window- 
cushions  of  the  college  rooms.  Doubt¬ 
less  after  a  bull-fight  supper,  in  the  in¬ 
terludes  of  cards  and  dice,  sufficient  in¬ 
struments  of  music  might  be  found  to 
twang  accompaniment  to  such  lines  as 
even  the  quadrangle  of  Oriel  has  re¬ 
echoed. 

Drink,  drink  to  those  whose  lightest 
sighs 

Are  dearer  far  than  learning’s  prize. 

To  flushing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes 
Complutenses  hibite} 

The  University  Council  has  been  crit¬ 
icised  for  its  unenthusiastic  reception  of 
the  royal  letter,  for  its  reply  treated  the 
royal  request  somewhat  ostentatiously 
as  a  command,  and  the  proposed  ex¬ 
amination  as  an  otiose  formality.  This 
need  not  excite  surprise.  Should  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  performance  of 

*  Compintensis  was  the  adjectival  equiva¬ 
lent  for  Alcala. 
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B  his  functions  as  President  of  the  Board 
*  I  of  Education,  address  a  letter  to  the 
'  '  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  his  capacity  as 
f  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
8  bridge,  requesting  that  a  young  lady  of 
t  1  seventeen,  who  had  resided  neither  at 
Girton  nor  Newnham,  nor  had  com- 
1  pleted  the  earlier  stages  of  the  unlver- 
'•  !  sity  course,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
8  '  Moral  Science  Tripos,  the  latter  Duke 
s  might  not  unnaturally  resent  the  action 
of  the  former,  especially  if  he  was  ex- 
‘  pected  to  act  as  examiner  on  a  some- 
I  what  promiscuous  Board  without  gratu- 
.  ity.  The  normal  Board  consisted  of  the 
t  Professors  of  Philosophy  and  Litter® 
Humaniores.  The  Council  doubtless 
thought  that  so  charming  a  candidate 
deserved  an  ornamental  Board,  and 
!  perhaps  bad  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
safety  lay  in  numbers.  To  test  the  In- 
!  tellectuals  of  this  girl  of  seventeen  sev¬ 
en  examiners  conspired,  including  the 
j  Chancellor  and  the  Rector,  and  three 
friars.  Provincials  of  their  Orders.  The 
official  program  was  elaborate,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  King. 

The  candidate  will  in  academic  lan¬ 
guage  elucidate  before  a  full  hour  has 
elapsed  a  chapter  from  Aristotle  chosen 
by  sortilege  on  the  previous  day.  Her 
conclusion  derived  from  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  texts  she  will  establish  by  the 
best  arguments  which  reason  can  ad¬ 
duce.  She  will  then  produce  arguments 
I  In  reply  to  the  objections  presented  by 
the  Moderators  of  the  Primary  Chairs. 
In  conclusion  she  will  answer  the 
questions  put  by  the  Seven  Doctors,  in 
any  one  of  the  following  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish. 

I  To  the  eager  candidate  this  program 
semed  quite  inadequate.  She  offered 
special  subjects  in  addition.  She  was 
prepared  to  explain  the  philology  and 
grammar  of  the  above  five  languages, 
and  to  undergo  examination  in  rhetoric, 
mythology,  geomeitry,  geography,  gener¬ 
al  philosophy,  logic,  ontosophy,  theos¬ 
ophy,  psychology,  physics  general  and 


special,  treatises  on  animals,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  system  of  the  globe,  and 
moral  philosophy.  History  has  not  re¬ 
corded  the  sentiments  and  language  of 
the  seven  examiners  on  receiving  the 
candidate’s  list  of  subjects.  The  modem 
historian  of  the  Spanish  University 
hints  that  the  candidate  may  in  some 
of  them  have  known  more  than  some  of 
her  examiners.  This  experience  would 
not  be  peculiar  to  Spain,  nor  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  nor  to  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  lady-students.  The  course  of 
study  pursued  by  the  Doha  Marla 
Isidra  Quintina  at  least  disproves  the 
theory  that  the  higher  education  of 
women  entails  a  narrow  specialism  in¬ 
imical  to  those  wider  interests  which  fit 
women  to  supplement  the  gaps  In  their 
future  husbands’  tastes  or  knowledge. 
The  reader  will  conclude  that  the  can¬ 
didate  satisfied,  and  possibly  even 
sated,  her  examiners.  The  degree  was 
duly  conferred  in  the  hall  of  the  archl- 
episcopal  palace  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  and  distinguished  visitors 
from  the  capital.  The  portrait  of  the 
Doctoress  shows  the  half  length  figure 
with  the  blue  hood  over  a  black  velvet 
gown;  on  the  table  at  her  side  is  the 
blue  tassel,  the  symbol  of  the  degree;  in 
her  band  she  holds  a  scroll  whereon  is 
written,  'Son  eat  aapientia  poaaeaaio  pre- 
tioaior.  Poor  little  Doctoress  of  seven¬ 
teen!  With  all  her  reading  of  Aristotle 
she  had  not  learned  that  quest  and  not 
possession  sets  upon  knowledge  the 
price  that  is  worth  paying.  Possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law,  but  of  happi¬ 
ness  an  inappreciable  fraction.  Labori¬ 
ously  she  had  climbed  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  and  with  eager  bands  had 
plucked  its  topmost  fruits.  Perhaps 
they  were  to  prove  but  Dead  Sea'  ap¬ 
ples.  At  all  events,  the  summit  of  am¬ 
bition  gained,  nothing  remains  but  to 
anxiously  descend  to  earth.  For  the 
moment  earth  was  not  unwelcome  in 
the  form  of  light  refreshments.  These 
the  thoughtful  Count  of  OQate  had  pro- 
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Tided  on  a  liberal  scale,  wherewith  to 
restore  the  fashionable  visitors  from 
Madrid  and  the  senior  members  of  the 
University  after  the  exhausting,  if  im¬ 
proving,  ceremony.  It  was  at  this  con¬ 
juncture  that  the  irrepressible  under¬ 
graduate  elected  to  assert  himself.  The 
story  of  his  intervention  is  variously 
told,  and  indeed,  in  the  event  of  a  col¬ 
lege  disturbance  uniformity  of  state¬ 
ment  is  not  invariable  at  the  present 
day.  The  undergraduates  professed  to 
be  exasperated  because  the  University 
had  not  been  invited  to  the  examination 
in  viva  voce  and  the  conference  of  the 
degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  had 
long  been  complaints  in  Spanish  univer¬ 
sities,  that  students  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  attend  these  ceremonies  unless 
they  received  a  small  payment  (propina) 
for  their  pains.  Others  will  have  it 
that  when  they  tried  to  enter  the  hall  to 
view  the  groaning  table,  the  porter.  In 
reasonable  fear  for  the  furniture  and 
the  sweets,  drove  them  from  the  door. 
At  all  events  they  now  filled  the  court¬ 
yard,  drew  out  tables  and  piled  thereon 
the  stock  of  all  the  confectioners  of 
Alcalfi,  which  they  had  annexed  for 
the  purpose.  Fortunately  the  Count  of 
Ofiate  had  not  drawn  upon  local  sources 
of  supply,  but  had  brought  his  supper, 
his  plate,  and  crockery  from  the  capital. 
After  a  speedy  and  happy  dispatch  of 
the  confectionery,  the  undergraduates 
in  the  best  modem  manner  broke  all 
the  plates  and  dishes.  “Who  breaks 
pays”  was  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  used 
even  by  the  great  Duke  of  Alva  in 
times  long  past.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  breakers  paid  for  every 
plate,  and  it  may  be  a  cause  of  surprise 
that  this  they  did  without  the  gentle 
compulsion  usually  exercised  by  college 
oflScers  of  discipline  at  such  a  crisis. 

The  shrieking  of  men  and  the  smash¬ 
ing  of  crockery  brought  the  father  of 
the  Doctoress  to  the  window,  whence 
lie  expressed  his  sentiments  with  nr- 
lianity.  He  explained  that  the  object 


of  the  banquet  was  the  refreshment  of 
the  members  of  the  University  who  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  of  the  degree, 
and  that  as  they  had  a  right  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  he  had  regarded  an  invitation  as 
savoring  of  impertinence.  His  audi¬ 
ence,  however,  was  not  conciliated,  and 
their  leader  replied  in  language  more 
pointed  than  polite.  The  conduct  of 
the  noisy  undergraduates  did  not  meet 
with  entire  approval  from  their  less 
vile  associates,  and  the  more  sensible 
students  made  amends  for  their  lack  of 
gallantry  by  a  serenade.  The  Count, 
not  to  be  beaten,  repaid  the  compliment 
with  a  banquet  on  the  last  day  of  bis 
stay  at  Alcalfi.  His  daughter’s  uni¬ 
versity  career  was  not  yet  over.  She 
was  made  Councilloress  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  distinction,  for 
previously  only  theology,  canon  law, 
and  medicine  were  represented  on  the 
Councils.  The  Masters  in  Arts  bad  no 
corporate  existence  as  a  Faculty  and 
could  only  express  their  needs  in  Coun¬ 
cil  through  the  medium  of  the  theolo¬ 
gians.  The  Doctoress  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  and  so 
completely  did  she  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  masculine  professoriate,  that  she 
performed  her  duties  by  deputy  precise¬ 
ly  as  though  she  were  a  man. 

The  Doctoress,  though  protected  by 
triple  brass  against  the  small  but  well- 
armed  tribe  of  examiners,  was  nol 
bomb-proof  to  the  artillery  of  love.  The 
intellect  holds  no  lien  upon  the  heart. 
Our  heroine  married  a  marquis,  which 
an  ordinarily  unintelligent  girl  might 
do.  The  man  aggravated  his  offence  by 
being  also  a  grandee  of  Spain.  If  she 
bad  neglected  him,  her  weakness  might 
have  been  condoned,  but  deserting  the 
higher  culture,  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  disgusting  domestic  details  of  her 
home  and  family,  for  not  only  was  she 
a  wife  but  the  mother  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  son.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  she  died,  perhaps  from  the  result 
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of  overstudy  in  her  teens,  more  prob-  ess  ever  supplicated  for  the  humblest 
ably  from  the  rusting  of  her  inteliect  in  degree  in  the  lowliest  of  Spain’s  deca* 
her  thirties.  University  distinction  is  dent  universities.  Such  is  the  piain  un- 
not  hereditary,  unless  the  contempo-  varnished  tale  of  a  distinguished  lady- 
raries  of  the  father  or  the  mother  student,  the  rathe  or  belated  primrose 
chance  to  be  the  examiners  of  the  of  Alcalfi..  If  there  be  a  moral  in  it,  the 
daughter  or  the  son.  There  is  no  evi-  reader,  not  the  writer,  must  be  held  re- 
dence  that  the  children  of  the  Marchlon-  sponsible  for  its  discovery. 

UacmlUao’a  Magailne.  • 


THE  DREAD  OF  BEING  DULL. 


The  constant  effort  to  amuse,  varied 
by  the  endeavor  to  astonish,  is  working 
considerable  havoc  even  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  supposed  to  be  sacred 
to  amusement,  and  is  assuredly  defeat¬ 
ing  its  own  end.  The  vast  majority  of 
present-day  novels  do  not  amuse.  If 
they  are  novels  of  adventure,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  species  of  excitement  which  is 
soon  worked  out.  Broadly  speaking,  as 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pos¬ 
sible  mathematical  riders,  there  is  a 
limit,  generally  a  very  narrow  one,  to 
the  possible  developments  of  a  plot 
Material  can  only  be  manipulated  In 
certain  ways,  and  one  can  scarcely  hope 
to  surprise  the  reader  long  accustomed 
to  guess,  at  earlier  and  earlier  stages  of 
successive  stories,  who  is  going  to  fall 
in  love  and  out  of  it,  who  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  villainous  machination,  and 
who  is  going  to  play  the  virtuous  detec¬ 
tive.  We  spot  these  things  as  the  ex¬ 
aminee,  by  a  vicious  habit,  spots  pos¬ 
sible  questions  on  the  most  innocent 
page  of  history.  Great  masters  of  nar¬ 
rative,  indeed,  have  felt  adventure  in¬ 
sufficient  to  maintain  interest  Defoe 
called  in  the  aid  of  a  background  total¬ 
ly  foreign  to  the  reader’s  experience. 
Scott  used  that  of  character. 

But  the  modern  reader  doubts  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  “character.”  Some  books  have 
it  writ  large  on  every  page,  as  some 
books  used  to  have  “problem.”  They 
differ  in  the  working  out.  Sometimes 


the  dramatis  personce  achieve  eccen¬ 
tricity,  if  not  personality,  and  the  book 
is  composed  of  their  remarks.  If,  by 
the  by,  the  Importance  of  construction 
were  better  understood,  no  author 
would  attempt  to  make  a  novel  out  of 
remarks,  any  more  than  he  would 
crowd  all  his  verve  into  his  first  three 
chapters.  His  characters  would  do  and 
say  what  arose  out  of  the  situation,  and 
not  what  appeared  to  him  to  illustrate 
their  peculiarities.  He  would  regard 
them  as  real  people  with  an  indepen¬ 
dent  existence— not  diagrams  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  lecture;  and  he  would  impart 
to  the  reader  a  vital  interest  in  them, 
not  a  languid  curiosity  as  to  what  they 
were  meant  for.  He  would  have  a  plot, 
too,  perhaps  a  simple  one,  but  still  In¬ 
telligible.  He  would  make  the  situa¬ 
tions  arise  naturally  from  the  plot,  and 
the  emotions  from  the  situations.  He 
would  not  leave  the  simple  reader  In¬ 
quiring  within  himself  what  it  is  all 
about.  And— this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  construction— only  with  respect 
for  good  work— he  would  read  big 
proofs. 

Why  do  authors  commit  these 
familiar  sins?  Probably  because  their 
temptations  are  great— if  they  live  by 
writing  they  are  perhaps  insuperable.  If 
they  wish  for  an  immediate  bearing 
they  must  write  what  the  great  mass  of 
readers  can  read,  not  only  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  but— a  far  more  deadening  restric- 
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tion— without  effort  It  maj,  Indeed,  be 
said  that  those  who  wish  to  provide 
anything  higher  than  amusement  have 
always  been  forced  to  cater  for  the  few, 
while  the  gentleman  who  caters  for  the 
many  simply  discharges  what  was  the 
bear  leader’s  function  in  former  days, 
and  has  no  place  in  literature  at  all.  Of 
course,  a  public  exists  for  good  work, 
and  is  perhaps  larger  than  ever  it  was. 
But  a  public  also  exists  now  for  second- 
rate  literary  work,  and  for  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  an  immense  mass  of  fiction, 
which  threatens  often  to  smother  the 
good,  simply  because  of  the  stupendous 
nature  of  the  task  of  sifting. 

The  modern  writer  also  writes  in  a 
hurry,  because  he  must  catch  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  at  the  right  moment 
—not  to  speak  of  other  reasons.  This 
may  be  the  cause  of  bis  inattention  to 
proofs.  But  the  blighting  influence 
which  above  all  others  destroys  his 
deeper  purposes,  his  freedom,  his  love  of 
his  work— that  lingering  affection  with¬ 
out  which  one  doubts  whether  great  im¬ 
aginative  work  can  be  built  up  at  all— 
is  his  deadly  fear  of  being  “dull.” 

No  one  can  write  worthily  on  a  great 
subject— and  human  nature  is  a  great 
subject— without  making  some  demand 
on  the  patience  of  the  reader.  To  eluci¬ 
date  any  subtle  point,  the  author  must 
explain  himself— and  explanations  are 
useless  unless  followed  with  care.  To 
present  his  conception  of  the  characters 
he  must  now  and  then  digress,  and  so 
Interrupt  the  action  of  the  story.  Above 
all,  to  exhaust  bis  subject,  he  must 
write  much  that  will  not  be  appreciated 
at  the  flrst  reading.  If  he  permits  him¬ 
self,  in  Justice  to  his  theme,  to  insert 
what  is  not  of  vivid  and  immediate  In¬ 
terest,  the  reader  is  wearied  instantly; 
and  every  stall  is  crowded  with  books 
whose  very  covers  seem  to  shout, 
“Amusement  without  effort.”  The  task¬ 
master  Demos  is  inexorable.  An  intro¬ 
ductory  page  about  the  hero  will  be  the 
death  of  the  story.  Nobody  wants  to 


know  who  brought  him  up,  where  he 
came  from,  or  how  be  got  there— not 
even  though  the  knowledge  should  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  bis  future 
actions  convincing.  On  the  flrst  page 
he  must  be  either  funny  or  desperate, 
lest  be  and  the  book  should  die.  Now, 
character,  if  depicted  with  any  Justice, 
is  not  appreciated  at  the  flrst  reading, 
because  it  must  be  worked  up  with 
many  delicate  touches.  Broad  outlines, 
seized  at  once  by  the  eye,  only  Indi¬ 
cate  a  type;  and  even  then,  if  the  type 
is  not  at  once  recognized,  it  needs  ex¬ 
planation  before  it  can  attract.  Besides, 
are  our  most  valued  acquaintances, 
those  who  startled  us  into  wishing  to 
know  them?  Are  they  those  whose 
friendship  we  have  taken  no  trouble  to 
acquire,  whose  antecedents  we  do  not 
want  to  hear,  and  whom  we  throw 
aside  the  moment  we  And  them  in  a 
mood  which  is  neither  tragic  nor  amus¬ 
ing?  Are  Colonel  Newcome,  Dr.  Prim¬ 
rose,  Lucy  Snowe,  Maggie  Tulllver,  of 
this  kind? 

A  book  published  not  very  long  ago 
laid  a  strong  hold  upon  its  readers.  It 
was  marked  by  extraordinary  power 
and  depth.  It  almost  left  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  great  book.  But  its  construc¬ 
tion  had  been  dominated  and  crushed 
by  this  haunting  drea'd  of  being  dull. 
It  opened— presumably  in  order  to  arrest 
attention— with  a  scene  startling  and 
dramatic  enough  to  have  satisfled  the 
reader  of  old  days  at  that  point- about 
one-third  through  a  novel— where  bis  in¬ 
terest  was  so  far  worked  up  that  it  waa 
time  for  the  plot  to  thicken.  Explana¬ 
tions  must  come  in  somewhere,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  philosophic  novel;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  were  dropped  from  Intense 
excitement  into  retrospect,  which  in 
this  order  palled  upon  us.  But  it  is  not 
now  permitted  to  begin  gently  and 
work  up  the  slope.  You  must  begin  at 
the  top  and  go  rapidly,  even  if  you  end 
in  stagnant  water  at  the  bottom.  Again, 
the  author,  endeavoring  to  live  op  to 
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the  demand  for  feverish  excitement, 
was  unable  to  make  straws  show  the 
way  of  the  wind.  Somebody  has  ob¬ 
served  that  Becky  Sharp  needed  to 
commit  no  crime  In  order  to  reveal  her¬ 
self.  We  know  what  she  is  without 
that  But  the  characters  now  under 
consideration  are  elucidated  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  strong— it  might  rather  be  said 
violent— scenes,  written  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  power,  no  doubt,  and  each  in  it¬ 
self  deserving  of  high  praise— but  fail¬ 
ing  to  impress  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  because  they  dwarf  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  suffer  from  want  of  back¬ 
ground.  The  same  with  the  characters 
themselves.  Hardly  any  of  them  fail 
to  interest,  and  to  Interest  intensely  in 
their  way,  but— ftinc  illw  lacrymce.  There 
should  be  a  large  proportion  of  charac¬ 
ters  in  a  book  which  interest  mildly, 
pleasantly,  soothingly;  and  among  them 
the  few  on  which  the  mind  is  fixed 
should  stand  out,  grouped  in  due  subor¬ 
dination  to  a  central  idea.  Here,  for 
fear  any  should  be  reckoned  dull,  there 
are  something  like  half-a-dozen  person¬ 
ages,  all  of  whom  grip  the  readers  as 
strongly  as  a  hero  or  heroine  need  do. 
They  are  not  overdone.  One  is  left 
wishing  to  be  told  more,  not  less,  about 
nearly  all  of  them.  But  they  distract 
interest  from  one  another;  they  have  no 
connection  or  suitability  for  each  other, 
except  the  fact  that  they  are  found  be¬ 
tween  the  same  covers;  and  the  result 
is  that  want  of  unity  in  design  which 
must  ensue  when  the  author  is  not  con¬ 
tent  to  allow  any  of  his  characters  to 
stand  behind. 

'T  like  to  have  room  in  a  book,”  said 
a  friend  of  the '  present  writer;  but 
Demos,  the  unreasonable,  wants  crises 
packed  in  a  book  like  herrings  in  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Fielding  allowed  himself  “room” 
for  disquisitions  on  life  whose  style 
places  them  among  the  Jewels  of  the 
English  language.  They  do  not  assist 
the  excitement,  and  probably  contem¬ 
porary  Demos  did  not  like  them,  but 


posterity  does.  Why  do  all  for  Demos? 
why  not  something  for  posterity?  Field¬ 
ing  and  his  contemporaries  give  us 
time  to  live  with  their  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  under  normal  conditions— we  get  to 
know  them— they  are  not  incessantly 
urging  our  jaded  emotions  to  tears  and 
laughter.  So  with  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Charlotte  BrontS,  George  Eliot- but 
which  of  them  would  obtain  the  coveted 
meed  of  praise— the  statement  that 
“you  cannot  put  down  the  book  till  you 
have  finished  it,”  from  a  review  in 
which  Demos  puts  his  trust?  The  books 
you  cannot  put  down  are  so  often  the 
books  you  cannot  take  up  again — but 
Demos  goes  his  way  in  blissful  igno¬ 
rance  of  that 

Still,  in  every  age,  real  greatness  will 
turn  to  sound  and  natural  methods.  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy  do  not  allow 
Demos  to  regulate  their  style,  their 
plots,  their  times  and  seasons,  their 
choice  of  a  motive.  And  if  we  are  not 
compelled  to  devour  each  of  their  books 
whole  at  a  sitting,  at  any  rate  we  are 
not  satisfied  without  a  second  perusal. 
Mr.  Gissing,  too— whether  or  not  he  can 
be  called  strong  enough  to  bend  the 
bow— is  above  constructing  a  bad  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  weapon  which  anybody  can 
bend,  and  which  has  no  effect  beyond  a 
feeble  twanging  of  the  string.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  in  the  debt  of  an  author  who 
gives  it  subtle  philosophy  of  concep¬ 
tion. 

An  author’s  defects  are  easily  traced 
to  his  aims.  Unless  he  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  superhuman  about  him,  he  must 
endeavor  to  arrest  attention,  to  whip 
up  jaded  Interest  by  strong  stimulants, 
to  startle  the  mind  at  every  turn— in 
short,  never  to  allow  the  reader  to  put 
the  book  down  lest  his  attention  once 
distracted,  he  should  never  take  it  up 
again.  Is  it  of  any  use  to  say  that  it  is 
the  true  artist’s  business  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  superhuman  about  him- to 
lead  his  public,  not  to  follow  it- to 
brave  the  damning  accusation  of  dul- 
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ness  at  first,  and  to  wait  till  the  world 
values  bis  treasure,  rather  than  to 
throw  away  hie  treasure  to  run  after 
the  worid,  offering  it  a  richaulfie  of 

The  Aeademj. 


what  he  believes  to  be  admired  and  un¬ 
derstood?  Perhaps  not;  but  if  not,  art 
is  in  a  bad  way. 

\ 


SI-NGAN  — THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  CHINA. 


Impressiveiy  dramatic  as  a  political 
incident,  the  flight  of  the  Chinese 
Court  derives  additional  interest  from 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  region 
selected  for  retreat  For  Si-ngan  was  a 
great  and  flourishing  city  in  the  days  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  may  not  improb¬ 
ably  recover,  through  the  influences  of 
Western  civilization,  a  measure  of  the 
importance  it  possessed  once  in  virtue 
of  its  situation,  but  has  lost  through 
political  change. 

Si-ngan  is  practically  the  Chinese  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  great  trans-Asiatic  high¬ 
way  along  which  the  Polos  travelled, 
and  along  which  the  silks  of  the  Seres 
were  first  carried  to  Roum.  Si-ngan 
stands,  in  fact.  Just  within  the  eastern 
boundary  of  a  region  that  seems  to  real¬ 
ize,  on  an  extended  scale,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  enclosed  valley  which  finds 
expression  in  so  many  ancient  legends. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mongolian 
plateau,  this  great  basin  is  shut  in  pre¬ 
cipitously  on  the  south  by  a  barrier  of 
mountains  whose  summits  rise  from 
6,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
An  approximation  of  these  natural  bar¬ 
riers  narrows  the  outlet  into  Central 
Asia  to  the  dimensions  of  a  gorge  which 
the  Chinese  have  blocked  by  a  fortress 
called  Kia-yti-kwan;  while  the  eastern 
entrance  is  closed,  or  nearly  closed,  by 
a  mountain  range  descending  from  the 
north  which  tends  to  Join  the  southern 
barrier  but  stops  short  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  effected,  leaving  an  interval  of 
about  fifteen  miles  through  which  the 


Yellow  River  issues  into  the  plain.  As 
though  determined,  however,  to  com¬ 
plete  her  work.  Nature  has  closed  even 
this  gap  by  a  remarkable  bank  of  loess 
clay,  against  which,  in  former  times, 
the  river  would  seem  to  have  been 
stored  up,  but  now  it  breaks  through  It 
by  a  narrow  passage  that  constitutes 
the  Tung-kwan  or  Eastern  gate.  The 
fortress  which  guards  this  exit  consti¬ 
tutes  the  key  of  the  East,  as  the  Kia- 
yii-kwan  constitutes  the  key  of  the 
West  for  the  possessors  of  Shense  and 
Kansuh.  Here  may  be  said  practically 
to  commence  the  great  Nan-loo  or 
South  Road,  whose  prolongation  beyond 
the  Kla-yii  Gate  constitutes  the  old 
highway  across  Central  Asia,  and  along 
it  without  doubt  the  ancestral  Chinese 
immigrants  made  their  way.  Here,  ap¬ 
parently,  in  this  Wei  basin  they  re¬ 
solved  to  settle,  and  hence  they  ex¬ 
tended  their  power  east  and  south  over 
the  Great  Plain. 

^We  may  begin,  now,  to  realize  the  po¬ 
litical  and  commercial  importance  of  a 
city  which  dominated  this  great  high¬ 
way,  and  thus  “mediatized  the  entire 
trafllc  between  North  China  and  the 
countries  beyond.”  When,  nearly  2,700 
years  ago,  the  Emperor  Ping  estab¬ 
lished  his  capital  in  Honan,  Si-ngan,  or 
Changan  as  it  was  then  called,  became 
the  capital  of  the  princes  of  Tsin,  who 
were  destined  500  years  later  to  mount 
the  Imperial  throne.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  Tsin  Emperor,  Che-Hwang-te, 
issued  (313  B.C.)  the  famous  order  for 
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the  burning  of  the  books  which  has 
caused  his  name  to  be  execrated  by  the 
Literati;  and  though  It  was  destroyed 
so  utterly  during  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued  that  “fires  blazed  for  three 
months  among  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings.”  it  was  promptly  rebuilt  and 
made  the  capital  of  the  succeeding  dy¬ 
nasty.  Here,  from  202  B.G.  to  24  A.D. 
reigned  the  Emperors  of  the  first  Han; 
hero  also,  for  a  few  short  years  resided 
the  Emperor  of  the  Sul;  while  of  the 
two  capitals  of  the  great  dynasty  of 
Tang  (618-906)  Si-ngan  was  the  first 
and  greatest.  The  oft-quoted  Chinese 
stanza  “the  favorite  smiles  as  the  cloud 
of  red  dust  raised  by  the  galloping 
steed  approaches”  was  written  of  a 
Tang  Emperor’s  favorite,  Yank  Kwel- 
fel,  for  whose  delectation  relays  of 
couriers  were  employed  to  bring  from 
Szecbuen  supplies  of  a  fruit  of  which 
she  was  immoderately  fond.  The  Sung, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  960  to  1125, 
made  Si-ngan  their  first  capital.  It  has 
been  besieged,  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
Dimasty  has  succeeded  dynasty,  pal¬ 
aces  have  succeeded  palaces,  city  has 
succeeded  city;  but  for  nearly  3,000 
years  it  has  been  a  princely,  an  imperial 
or  a  provincial  capital.  Theodosius  sent 
envoys  here,  bearing  presents  of  emer¬ 
alds  and  rubles  to  the  Chinese  Monarch 
of  the  day;  Marco  Polo  visited  it  and 
noted  its  greatness  and  wealth;  and 
though  time  and  political  changes  have 
lowered  its  earlier  rank,  it  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  first  cities  in  China,  a 
focus  of  ancient  legend,  a  centre  of 
archaeological  interest  and  a  point  of 
the  first  strategic  importance. 

Naturally,  therefore,  in  and  around 
Si-ngan  we  might  expect  to  find  relics 
and  records  of  many  a  past  stage  of 
Chinese  history.  Not  far  off  is  the  city 
of  Ping-yang,  where  Tao  is  said  to  have 
reigned  4,000  years  ago,  and  where— 
somewhere,  that  is,  in  the  neighboring 
hills— “within  a  cave  whose  mephitic 
vapors  forbid  all  human  entrance,  his 


bones  lie  peacefully  enclosed  in  a  coffin 
of  gold  lined  with  silver  and  slung  by 
massive  chains  in  waters  of  unknown 
depths.”  Close  by,  again,  is  the  sacred 
mountain  Hwashan,  where  his  succes¬ 
sor  Shun  worshipped;  and  in  Si-ngan  it¬ 
self  is  preserved  a  reputed  copy  of  the 
famous  tablet  of  Yu,  which  purports  to 
record  the  first  attempt  to  regulate  the 
waterways  of  the  plain.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  is  strong  to  linger  over  the  roman¬ 
tic  figure  of  this  first  great  Chinese  en¬ 
gineer,  for  legend  has  been  busy  with 
him  and  his  achievements.  “From  be¬ 
yond  the  western  borders  of  the  present 
China  proper,  he  is  represented  as 
tracking  the  great  rivers,  burning  the 
woods,  boring  the  rocks  and  cutting 
through  the  mountains  that  obstructed 
their  progress;  and  then  deepening  their 
channels  till  the  waters  fiow  peacefully 
into  the  eastern  sea.”  The  inscription 
in  question  purports  to  have  been  en¬ 
graved  by  Yu  himself  on  a  rock  of  the 
Hangshan  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
the  termination  of  his  labors.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  singular  mystery;  so 
much  so  that  a  visit  to  the  spot  by  one 
Mao  Tsankien  in  1666  appears  to  be  the 
last  recorded,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  reached  it  with  difficulty  by  the 
help  of  ladders  and  hooks.  Copies  have, 
however,  from  time  to  time  reached  the 
lower  world,  and  it  was  from  a  tran¬ 
script  erected  at  Si-ngan  during  the 
reign  of  Kang  Hi  that  Amyot  procured 
the  rubbing  which  introduced  it  to  the 
West.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  sol- 
disant  copy  of  an  inscription  4,000  years 
old  would  escape  challenge.  Amyot 
himself  seems  to  have  believed  in  its 
genuineness;  Hager  questioned  the  very 
possibility  of  deciphering  the  antique 
characters  in  which  it  is  written;  Klap¬ 
roth  replied  upholding  their  legibility, 
and  the  discussion  has  been  continued 
at  Intervals  to  the  present  day.  Opinion 
among  the  Chinese  themselves  seems 
unsettled,  though  inclined  to  accept  the 
tablet  as  at  any  rate  of  great  antiquity. 
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It  was,  we  are  told,  “placed  at  the  head 
of  all  others  at  Si-ngan,  first  to  prevent 
falsification  of  the  characters,  next  to 
procure  savants  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  it  without  making  the  trouble¬ 
some  journey  to  Hang-shan,  and  lastly 
in  order  that  this  ancient  capital  ot 
China,  which  contains  so  many  curious 
monuments,  might  contain  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  all.  That,  at  least,  is  what  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  engraved  at 
the  foot  of  the  tablet” 

Scarcely  less  curious  is  the  famous 
tablet  which  purports  to  have  been 
erected  by  Nestorian  Christians  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  on  record  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  their  religion  and  a  history  of 
its  introduction  into  the  empire.  This 
is  dated  A.D.  781;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  overthrown  or  buried  during 
a  great  persecution  of  Buddhism,  sixty 
years  later — which  involved  all  sects  of 
foreign  origin  alike — and  was  lost  sight 
of  till  1625  A.D.,  when  some  workmen 
unearthed  it  by  chance  while  digging  in 
a  suburb  of  Si-ngan.  It  was  got  out 
entire,  and  the  Governor  caused  It  to  be 
placed  as  an  archaeological  curiosity  in 
a  neighboring  temple.  Nestorianism  it¬ 
self  had,  in  the  meantime,  disappeared 
from  the  land.  Marco  Polo  and  Jean 
of  Monte  Corvino  found  Nestorians  still 
at  Si-ngan,  and  Ser  Marco  speaks  of 
others  in  Yunnan  and  at  Chinkiang;  but 
their  mission  seems  to  have  been  oblit¬ 
erated  and  forgotten  by  the  time  the 
Jesuits  found  their  way  to  China  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Ming.  It  was 
to  certain  of  the  latter  whom  he  knew 
to  be  hiding,  at  the  time,  daring  one 
of  those  chronic  storms  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  normal  welcome  to  proselytiz¬ 
ing  effort,  that  a  disciple  living  at  Si- 
ngan  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Inscription  which  Alvarez  Semedo  sent 
home  together  with  a  translation  that 
excited  as  much  discussion  as  the  tablet 
of  Yu.  The  inscription  is  written  partly 
in  Chinese  and  partly  in  Syriac,  or  rath¬ 
er  in  Chinese  with  certain  Syriac  addi¬ 


tions,  and  purports  to  give  an  outline  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  that  had  attended  its  introduction 
into  China.  The  text  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  every  Oriental  student;  but 
the  general  reader  who  has  not  yet 
chanced  upon  a  copy  may  be  interested 
in  an  apergu  of  the  historical  portion. 
Olopun  is  the  name  which  the  tabiet  im¬ 
mortalizes  as  that  of  the  man  who 
founded  the  Nestorian  church  at*  Si- 
ngan.  “Guiding  himself  by  the  azure 
clouds  and  watching  the  laws  of  the 
winds,”  this  Olopun  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  through  difficulties  and 
perils  till,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  peri¬ 
od  of  Chang-kwan  (A.D.  635),  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Si-ngan.  Dr.  Legge  suggests 
that  there  had  been  some  previous  com¬ 
munication  between  him  and  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  this  opens  up  the  further 
question  whether  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  new  religion  to  the  Far  East; 
but  such  refiections  would  take  us  be¬ 
yond  our  scope.  Olopun  was,  at  any 
rate,  favorably  received  by  the  reign¬ 
ing  Emperor  Tai  Tsung.  We  are  told 
of  their  first  interview;  of  an  imperial 
edict  authorizing  the  propagation  of  the 
new  doctrine;  of  the  building  of  a  mon¬ 
astery  in  the  capital,  and  a  picture  of 
the  Emperor  painted  in  it.  Then,  in 
seven  more  paragraphs,  the  fortunes  of 
the  “Illustrious”  religion  are  traced 
down  to  the  year  781.  The  period  of 
Tai  Tsung’s  son,  Kao  Tsung,  was  one 
of  great  progress.  “The  religion  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  spreading  far  and  wide, 
and  monasteries  were  built  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  cities.”  But  the  next  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  were  a  period  of  dis¬ 
aster  and  difficulty  due  to  the  hostility 
of  an  Empress  Dowager  with  whom  the 
lady  now  regnant  has  been  freely  com¬ 
pared.  “A  woman  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  daring,  the  Empress  Wu  set 
aside,  first,  Kao  Tsnng’s  Immediate  suc¬ 
cessor  (Chung  Tsung)  and  then  his 
brother,  and  for  twenty  years  kept  the 
reins  of  government  in  her  own  hands.” 
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She  was  a  bigoted  Buddhist— had,  in 
fact,  passed  one  period  of  her  life  in  a 
Buddhist  convent,  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  she  hated  the  Nestor ian 
strangers.  Christianity  was  slandered 
and  persecuted;  “It  was  only  by  the 
prudence  of  some  of  its  principal  fol¬ 
lowers  that  It  was  piloted  safely 
through  the  storm”  and  that,  in  the 
poetic  language  of  the  Inscription,  the 
meshes  of  its  broken  net  were  eventu¬ 
ally  rebound.  The  evil  time  did  not, 
however,  last  long;  and  on  the  accession 
of  Huan  Tsung  in  713  the  sun  of  pros¬ 
perity  re-dawned.  The  broken  edifices 
were  restored.  Special  tokens  of  Im¬ 
perial  favor  were  sent  to  the  original 
monastery.  Men  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  came  from  the  West  to  strength¬ 
en  the  mission;  and  so  we  are  brought 
down  to  the  year  in  which  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected.  All  is  serene  in  the 
State;  all  is  bright  with  promise  for  the 
future.  A  special  benefactor  to  them 
is  “the  priest  I-sze”  who  has  come  from 
afar  (from  India  apparently)  “from  the 
city  of  Raj  agriha,”  has  risen  to  high 
office  and  has  thrown  his  wealth  and  in- 
fiuence  into  the  promotion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  cause.  The  high  tribute  to  this 
man  contained  in  the  seventeenth  para¬ 
graph  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  psean 
of  eulogy  with  which  the  inscription 
closes.  And  so,  to  fall  back  once  more 
on  Dr.  Legge’s  critique,  full  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  past  and  rejoicing  in  hope 
for  the  future,  the  Nestorian  leaders 
prepare  their  monument;  “and  proclaim 
by  It  their  praise  of  God  and  of  the 
various  Emperors  who  had  been  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  the  patrons  and 
promoters  of  their  enterprise.” 

Two  Protestant  missionaries.  Dr. 
Williamson  and  Mr.  Lees,  visited  Sl- 
ngan  some  five-and- twenty  years  ago, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining 
this  relic.'  Much  has  happened  in  the 
Interval  since  it  was  unearthed.  Sl-ngan 
had,  even  then,  long  ceased  to  be  an 
Imperial  city;  the  Mongols  had  come 


and  gone;  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming 
had  supplanted  them,  and  fallen  in  turn 
before  the  Manchu.  The  ever-growing 
urgency  of  northern  politics  had  led  to 
the  constitution  of  Peking  as  the  Im¬ 
perial  capital.  Under  the  fostering  aegis 
of  a  Manchu  ruler,  Ricci,  Schaal  and 
Verbiest  bad  scored,  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes  of  their  order.  But 
they  had  risen  and  their  successors  had 
fallen  in  the  long  interval  since  Alvarez 
Semedo  had  communicated  bis  copy  of 
the  inscription  to  Rome.  The  arms  of 
England  and  France  had  rehabilitated 
the  Christian  propaganda;  and  the 
great  Taiping  rebellion— professing.  It¬ 
self,  a  kind  of  bastard  Christianity — 
had  shaken  the  Manchu  dynasty  to  Its 
foundations.  Si-ngan  had  been  outside 
the  vortex  of  these  incidents;  but  it  bad 
passed  another  terrible  experience.  It 
had  experienced  the  full  force  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  rebellion  which 
bad  originated  in  its  vicinity  and  had 
ended  in  rievlng  the  whole  northwest— 
from  Shense  to  Kashgar— temporarily 
from  the  Imperial  grasp.  Still,  the  vis¬ 
itors  found  the  Nestorian  monument 
unharmed.  They  found  it  outside  the 
West  Gate— in  a  ruined  temple,  but 
without  a  scratch. 

The  day  of  walls  is  passed  In  Europe, 
but  they  still  serve  a  purpose  In  China 
where  internal  warfare  at  least  is  still 
conducted  on  mediaeval  principles.  It 
was  its  walls  much  more  than  the  Im- 
iperial  armies  that  protected  Si-ngan 
from  capture  during  the  great  Moham¬ 
medan  rebellion  of  1861-70.  And,  owing 
in  a  measure  to  this  immunity— Nan¬ 
king,  Hangchow  and' Wuchang  having 
been  more  or  less  ruined  by  the  Taip- 
ings— Si-ngan  appeared  to  Richthofen 
the  second  city  in  size,  probably,  in  the 
Empire.  Its  escape  may  seem  the  more 
strange,  as  it  is  taken  to  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Mohammedanism  in  China 
and  was  estimated  to  have  contained 
some  15,000  Mohammedan  families  at 
the  time  of  that  outbreak.  Yet,  though 
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80  many  of  their  leaders  had  joined  the  had  found  them  buried  In  the 
rebeis,  the  residents  in  Si-ngan  kept  neighborhood.  “They  include  (to  quote 
quiet  and  were  aliowed  to  remain  un-  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Bushell 
molested.  to  the  Peking  Oriental  Society,  in 

The  tablet  of  Yu  and  the  Nestorlan  1886)  examples  of  the  money  of  twelve 
monument  are  only  two  among  many  emperors,  ranging  from  Tiberius  early 
objects  of  interest  in  and  around  the  in  the  first  century  A.D.  to  Aurelian, 
great  city.  In  the  southeastern  quar-  who  died  in  the  year  275.  Marcus 
ter.  Dr.  Williamson  found  the  famous  Aurelius — who  is  recorded  in  the 
Pei-lin  or  Poorest  of  Tablets,  where  are  Chinese  annals  as  sending  an  embassy 
“tablets  of  various  dynasties,  from  in  A.D.  166— is  represented  by  two  spec- 
B.C.  1(X)  downwards,  which  have  been  imens.  All  are  of  bronze,  differing  in 
collected  from  many  quarters  and  form  size  and  value.  Seven  belong  to  the 
truly  a  unique  museum.”  The  most  ‘large  brass,*  seven  to  the  ‘middle  brass’ 
celebrated  contain  the  complete  text  of  and  the  two  latest  in  date  to  the  ‘small 
the  Confucian  Classics  inscribed  1,000  brass’  of  collectors.  They  had  every 
years  ago  by  order  of  the  Emperor  appearance  of  having  been  buried,  and 
Wan  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  and  still  ap-  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove 
parently  in  unblemished  condition,  the  patina  to  read  the  legend.  In  one 
There  are  constantly  being  dug  up,  in  not  a  letter  was  legible  till  rubbed  with 
and  around  Si-ngan,  not  only  coins  of  sand-paper.  Some  of  the  older  specl- 
ancient  dynasties  but  “bronzes  which  mens  are  much  worn,  but  the  two  more 
date  from  the  Chow  (1122  to  249  B.C.)  recent  ones  are  as  sharply  defined  as  If 
and  are  not  surpassed  in  taste  and  fin-  fresh  from  the  mint.”  So  much  for  a 
Ish  by  the  productions  of  later  periods.”  description  of  the  coins;  but  Dr.  Bushell 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  given  to  is  naturally  led  by  the  subject  to  re- 
Dr.  Bushell,  physician  to  Her  Majesty’s  mark  on  the  intercourse  between  China 
Legation  at  Peking,  sixteen  Roman  and  the  Roman  Empire  during  the 
coins  which  had  been  avowedly  burled  epoch  to  which  the  coins  belong.  Sev- 
In  the  vicinity  of  a  small  town  called  eral  routes  are  indicated  by  which  trade 
Ling-shih,  in  the  interior  of  the  adjoin*  was  carried  on.  One  was,  apparently, 
Ing  province  of  Shanse.  And  if  we  re-  from  India  across  Burmah  to  Yung- 
member  that  Intercourse  is  known  to  chang  in  Yunnan;  one  was  by  sea  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  Chinese  Tongking;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
and  Roman  Empires  about  the  begin-  to  note  that  English  and  French  enter- 
nlng  of  the  Christian  era,  while  Si-  prise  are  endeavoring  respectively  to 
ngan  was  still  the  Imperial  capital,  it  resuscitate  these  lines.  The  embassy 
Involves  no  great  strain  on  our  credu-  purporting  to  have  come  from  Marcus 
llty  to  believe  the  statement  The  coins  Aurelius  seems  to  have  landed  at  Hu6, 
were  obtained  from  a  Chinese  banker  the  capital  of  Annam.  But  the  route  in 
named  Yang,  well  known  to  all  foreign-  which  we  are  now  interested,  is  the 
ers  In  Peking  for  the  Interest  he  took  overland  route  through  Central  Asia  by 
In  foreign  machinery,  and  for  his  cour-  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Merv,  Balk, 
teous  hospitality  to  foreign  visitors.  Khotan,  by  the  great  Nan-loo  or  south- 
Ling-shih  is  the  ancestral  residence  ern  road,  across  the  Gobi  desert  to  the 
of  the  Yang  family,  who  aflirmed  frontier  of  Kansuh,  and  so  through  the 
that  the  coins  had  been  In  their  Wei  valley  to  the  Sera  Metropolis  of 
possession  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  Ptolemy,  the  modem  Sl-ngan.  The  dls- 
and  that  they  were  purchased  by  covery  carries  us  back  to  a  period 
their  firm  from  the  discoverer  who  when,  as  Dr.  Hirth  remarks,  inter- 
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course  between  China  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
frequent  and  habitual,  and  the  silks  of 
China  were  exchanged  against  the 
piece-goods  of  the  West  even  as  at  the 
present  day.  He  suggests,  indeed,  that 
the  later  Roman  “embassies”  were 
reaily  commercial  missions  sent  out  by 
Syrian  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
opening  by  sea  communication  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  Parthian 
war.  But  what  mainiy  interests  us  are 
the  fact  that  intercourse  was  had,  and 
the  part  that  Si-ngan  must  always  have 
played  as  a  political  centre  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  entrepot  for  this  trans-contin- 
entai  trade.  The  reflection  may  indeed 
suggest  itself,  in  looking  back  over  an 
historic  period  foreshortened  to  the  con¬ 
ception  by  distance  of  time,  how  re¬ 
markably  the  continuity  of  this  inter¬ 
course  has  been  preserved  and  how  the 
apparently  new  is  really  but  an  ap¬ 
proximate  repetition  of  the  old.  Lord 
Macartney,  when  be  called  at  HuO  en 
route  for  Peking,  and  the  English  mer¬ 
chants,  who  had  established  trading 
depots  in  Tongking  a  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore,  were  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Roman  predecessors.  So  those  early 
Nestorian  missionaries  were  treading  a 
path  which  had  been  familiar  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  their  merchant  countrymen. 
We  have  no  record  to  show  how  long 
the  religion  they  had  Implanted  sur¬ 
vived  the  overthrow  and  persecution  of 
845.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Nes- 
torians  whom  Marco  Polo  found  four 
centuries  later  were  descendants  of  the 
original  mission,  any  more  than  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  descendants  of  the 
Friars  who  came  seeking  Prester  John. 
Still  there  they  were,  and  if  the  Mar 
Sergius  who  had  built  two  churches  at 
Ghinkiang  was  a  fresh  Nestorian  emis¬ 
sary  from  the  West  It  would  be  only 
another  instance  of  the  continuity  of  in¬ 
tercourse  that  had  been  kept  up.  And 
so,  gradually,  the  tale  merges  into 


Roman  Catholicism— probably  without 
the  Chinese  converts  being  much  wiser 
for  the  change.  Jean  of  Monte  Corvino 
seems  to  supply  a  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  two;  for  when  he  made  his 
way,  in  turn,  across  Central  Asia  to  the 
capital  of  Kublai  Khan,  he  found  him¬ 
self  opposed  by  Nestorlans  then  still  liv¬ 
ing  at  Si-ngan.  Thenceforward,  how¬ 
ever,  Roman  Catholicism  was  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  predominance;  and  by  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Jesuit 
efforts  three  centuries  later,  the  very 
name  of  Nestorianism  had  disappeared. 
It  will  be  curious  if  in  the  whirligig  of 
time,  the  Greek  Church  is  destined  now 
to  come  to  the  fore. 

Through  all  these  changes  and  vicis¬ 
situdes  Si-ngan  has  kept  its  position  as 
one  of  the  flrst  and  greatest  among  the 
cities  of  the  Empire;  and  we  find  in 
Richthofen  a  remarkable  suggestion 
which  derives  added  significance  from 
the  reminder  that  a  railway  destined  to 
connect  Peking  with  Si-ngan  will  abut, 
here,  on  the  terminus  of  the  old  traus- 
Asiatlc  highway.  After  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  country— which  leads  In¬ 
evitably  westward  along  the  Wei  basin 
and  out  into  Central  Asia  through  the 
Kla-yli  gate— he  continues:  “the  same 
reasons  which  confined  the  commerce 
of  China  with  the  west,  during  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  to  this  natural  road,  will 
be  decisive  for  the  establishment  of 
steam  communication.  As  regards 
natural  facilities  and  the  supply  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  of  populous,  productive 
and  large  commercial  countries,  the 
only  line  which  can  ever  come  into  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  by  Si-ngan,  Lanchow, 
Suchow  and  Haml;  and  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  that  this  whole  road  is 
provided  with  coal.”  The  project  of  a 
Siberian  railway  then  had  scarcely  tak¬ 
en  shape,  but  North  America  proves 
that  the  needs  of  a  great  continent  are 
not  met  by  a  single  line.  Twentieth- 
century  merchants  and  missionaries 
may  yet  traverse  the  Nan-loo  by  steam. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  limit,  in  fact,  to 
the  topics  that  seem  to  group  them¬ 
selves  round  Si-ngan.  We  are  tempted 
to  examine  with  Professor  de  Lacoup- 
erie  the  indications  of  an  Accadian  mi¬ 
gration  as  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
race;  to  explore  with  Mailla  and  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  Richthofen  the  geological 
and  archaeological  features  of  the  site, 
to  trace  with  Colonel  Yule  the  current 
of  intercourse  between  East  and  West 
which  has  flowed  through  Si-ngan  and 
across  Central  Asia  to  Syria  and  Rome; 
to  revisit  with  Marco  Polo  the  “palace 

The  SatuTday  ReTiew. 


SO  great  and  flne  that  none  can  imagine 
a  flner.”  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that,  if  the  Court  has  really  de¬ 
cided  to  seek  refuge  in  Si-ngan,  it  will 
be  retirmg  to  no  mean  city,  but  to  one 
whose  traditions  carry  us  back  to  the 
earliest  dawn  of  Chinese  history  and 
legend.  Contemporary  with  Nineveh  in 
its  earlier  years,  it  is  u  great  and  flour¬ 
ishing  city,  still,  2,000  years  after  Nine¬ 
veh  has  been  overthrown  and  the  Pow¬ 
er  which  It  represented  has  vanished 
from  the  scene. 

R.  8.  Gvndry. 


TENNYSON’S  EARLY  POEMS. 


In  his  admirable  study  of  Tennyson 
—which  by  the  way  is  about  to  be  Is¬ 
sued  by  Messrs.  Isbister,  in  two  pocket 
volumes  uniform  with  their  dainty  six- 
volume  edition  of  Plumptre’s  “Dante”— 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  dwells  on  the 
wholesale  recasting  to  which  Tennyson 
subjected  so  many  of  his  earlier  poems, 
and  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  reprinting  of 
the  volumes  of  1830  and  1833.  “In  most 
cases,”  he  observes,  “it  is  a  mistake  to 
issue  the  earliest  forms  of  a  great  poet’s 
works— forms  which  he  has  rejected  as 
inadequate.  But  in  this  case  it  would 
not  be  a  mistake.  It  would  be  a  lesson 
to  all  artists,  and  still  more  to  all 
critics,  to  study  the  noble  changes  Ten¬ 
nyson  here  made;  and  it  would  not  di¬ 
minish,  but  greatly  enhance,  our  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  art  and  character.”  To  the 
student  of  literature,  indeed,  there  can 
be  few  things  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  than  the  7orion*ni  edition  of 
a  great  writer.  Even  in  the  innumer¬ 
able  instances  in  which  the  poets  have 
marred  their  work  by  their  uninspired 
afterthoughts— Wordsworth,  it  will  be 


remembered,  changed  for  a  while  the 
well-known  lines. 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land, 

I'he  consecration,  and  the  Poet’s 
dream, 

into  the  pallid  and  Ineffectual  substi¬ 
tute, 

The  lustre,  known  to  neither  sea  nor 
land, 

But  borrowed  from  the  youthful  Poet’s 
dream 

—there  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be 
learned  from  the  doubt  and  hesitancy 
of  the  writer’s  cold  judgment  as  there 
is  from  the  felicitous  emendation,  the 
magical  touch  In  the  alteration  of  a 
word  or  the  omission  of  a  line.  In  the 
case  of  Tennyson,  however,  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  point  to  a  passage  in  which 
the  alteration  was  inferior  to  the  orig¬ 
inal.  “Working  with  his  clear  sense  of 
what  was  artistic,”  as  Mr.  Brooke  ob¬ 
serves,  “and  with  the  stately  steadiness 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  not 
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only  improved  but  doubled  the  value  of 
the  poems  be  altered.” 

In  Mr.  Churton  Collins’s  edition  of 
‘‘The  Early  Poems”  of  Tennyson,^  Mr. 
Brooke’s  wish  has  been  somewhat  im¬ 
perfectly  realized.  These  “Early 
Poems”  begin  with  the  address  to  the 
Queen, 

Revered,  beloved— O  you  that  hold, 

and  close  with  “The  Poet’s  Song,” 

The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose. 

They  represent  the  “Poems”  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  published  by  Moxon  in  1842  (and 
these  embody  the  selections  from  the 
volumes  of  1830  and  1833),  together 
with  the  additions  and  omissions  of  the 
eight  editions  through  which  the 
“Poems”  ran  between  1842  and  1853. 
The  text  is  that  of  1857,  but  the  various 
readings  of  all  editions  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  last  collected  edition  in  1898 
have  been  recorded  in  the  footnotes,  “so 
that  the  student  of  Tennyson  can  follow 
step  by  step  the  process  by  which  he 
arrived  at  that  perfection  of  expression 
which  Is  perhaps  his  most  striking  char¬ 
acteristic  as  a  poet.”  In  an  appendix 
are  grouped  the  poems  which  are  sup¬ 
pressed,  either  temporarily  or  absolute¬ 
ly,  and  the  prize  poem  “Timbuctoo.”  A 
critical  introduction  and  numerous  com¬ 
mentaries  and  notes  complete  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  volume. 

Unhappily  one’s  satisfaction  at  the 
appearance  of  this  unique  edition  of  so 
much  of  Tennyson’s  work  is  not  a  little 
affected  by  the  numerous  misprints 
with  which  it  is  disfigured.  On  p.  15, 
for  instance,  two  occur  in  one  note: 
Of.  Princes  {sic.)  iv,  104. 

O  Bulbul,  any  rose  of  Gullstan 
Shall  brush  (burst)  her  veil; 

on  p.  19  we  have  "Listenist  the  lordly 

*  The  Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennsrson, 
edited  with  a  critical  Introduction,  commentaries 
and  notes,  together  with  the  various  readings,  a 
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music;”  on  p.  20  “Mapletborpe”  for 
Mablethorpe,  and  the  reference  to  the 
“Life”  is  twenty-six  pages  out;  on  p. 
27  “unhallowed  laughter”  should  ob¬ 
viously  read  “unhallowed  laugher”  to 
rhyme  with  “sapphire”  four  lines  high¬ 
er;  on  p.  30  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
“Voyage  of  Maledune;”  on  p.  40  one  to 
“Fefine  at  the  Fair;”  on  p.  77  the  line 
reads 

O  mother,  here  me  yet  before  I  die, 

and  on  p.  81  the  goddess  Her&  is  scarce¬ 
ly  recognizable  in  “fulleyfed  here;”  on  p. 
93  the  reader  has  let  slip  “Confutzer,” 
and  while  there  may  be  some  excuse 
for  the  mistake  in  “II  maestro  dl  color 
chi  sanno”  there  is  none  for  the  wrong 
reference  to  the  “Inferno;”  on  p.  128  the 
“arching  limes”  become  the  “arching 
lines;”  and  on  p.  175  “mourn  and  sob” 
is  printed  “morn  and  sob.”  In  the  In¬ 
troduction  Mr.  Collins  writes  “Fitzger¬ 
ald,”  but  as  Tennyson  himself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  particular  about 
the  capital  G  the  Omar  Khayyftm  Club 
may  be  left  to  deal  with  this  enormity. 
But  the  couplet  which  Tennyson  “en¬ 
vied  Browning”  is  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  Browning’s  works  in  this 
form. 

The  little  more,  and  how  much  It  is. 
The  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away 
(p.  xvl); 

neither  did  Tennyson  himself  write  of 
Virgil  that  we  find  in  his  diction  “all 
the  grace  of  all  the  muses  often  fiower- 
ing  in  one  lonely  word”  (p,  xxlv).  Then 
on  p.  XXV  we  have  “three  careless 
moans"  (moons),  on  p.  xxvll  “on  the 
bald  street  strikes  (breaks)  the  blank 
day,”  and,  oddest  misprint  of  all,  on  p. 
xxxlll,  “a  bevy  of  roses  apple-cheek’d” 
for  a  “bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheek’d,” 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Collins’s  critical 

transcript  of  the  poems  temporarily  and  finally 
■nppreeeed,  and  a  bibliography.  By  John  Chnrtoa 
Oolllns.  Methuen  &  Oo.  fis. 
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estimate  in  the  Introduotion,  most  of 
us  will  agree  with  the  broad  outlines  as 
a  just  and  generous  delineation  of 
Tennyson’s  genius.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  the  debt  which  he  is  supposed 
to  owe  to  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
we  hesitate  to  yield  so  large  and  easy 
a  concurrence  as  the  author  seems  to 
expect.  The  subject  has  long  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  reviewers,  and 
while  much  has  been  written  about  it 
that  is  curious,  the  most  striking  con¬ 
clusion  that  emerges  from  the  evidence 
is  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
everywhere,  and  that  thought  and 
feeling  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
are  characterized  by  a  singular  similar¬ 
ity  of  expression.  In  this  connection  it  is 
always  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  we 
are  told  in  the  “Life.”  Tennyson  him¬ 
self  states  that  he  was  “dominated  by 
Bryon  till  he  was  seventeen,”  but  after 
the  “Poems  by  Two  Brothers”  he  “did 
not  think  he  bad  taken  any  one  for  mas¬ 
ter.”  In  certain  directions  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  reading  were  somewhat  re¬ 
markable,  though  as  far  as  I  can  gather 
a  poet’s  reading  is  as  a  rule  more  gen¬ 
erally  directed  to  prose  than  to  verse. 
“I  am  very  unlearned,”  he  says,  “not 
only  in  Spenser,  but  in  most  of  our  old 
poets.”  Of  Vaughan  he  knew  “abso¬ 
lutely  nothing,”  with  the  exception  of 
“They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of 
light,”  and  he  had  only  seen  a  chance 
quotation  of  Gower.  In  “The  Voice  and 
the  Peak”  he  wrote  two  lines  paralleled 
almost  word  for  word  by  a  passage  in 
an  unknown  and  untranslated  Chinese 
poem,  and  in  the  “Miller’s  Daughter” 
be  has  a  stanza  which  reads  like  an 
adaptation  from  a  stanza  in  Sylvester’s 
“Woodman’s  Beare,”  which  he  had  nev¬ 
er  seen.  These  coincidences,  he  thought, 
“must  always  occur.”  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  class  of  resemblances,  re¬ 
garding  which  the  reply  is  one  of  com¬ 
plete  justification.  Referring  to  Tenny¬ 
son’s  use  of  the  classic  writers,  Mr. 
Brooke  contends  that  “be  had  a  perfect 


right  to  transfer  to  his  poems  expres¬ 
sions  and  even  lines  from  the  classic 
poets,  provided  he  gave  them  a  new  set¬ 
ting  or  a  novel  phrasing  in  his  transla¬ 
tion.  All  the  great  poets  have  done  this 
when  their  subject  was  classical,  or 
their  poem  heroic;”  but  no  one,  it  may 
safely  be  added,  ever  complied  more 
faithfully  with  the  condition  of  giving 
the  “new  setting”  or  the  “novel  phras¬ 
ing,”  though,  unaccountable  as  it  may 
appear,  little  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  supreme  felicity  with  which  Ten¬ 
nyson  converted  to  his  own  use  the 
common  property  of  all  mankind. 

In  a  footnote  Mr.  Collins  warmly  re¬ 
pudiates  the  attention  attributed  to  him 
so  often,  and  we  must  now  add  so  un¬ 
fairly,  in  publishing  his  “Illustrations 
of  Tennyson”— namely,  that  it  was  “an 
attempt  to  show  that  a  charge  of  pla¬ 
giarism  might  be  justly  urged  against 
Tennyson.”  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  he  pays  Tennyson  a 
tribute  on  the  “careful  and  meditative 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets” 
which  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  work 
by  felicitous  adaptations,  he  does  so 
sadly  at  the  expense  of  his  originality 
and  his  artistic  sincerity.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage.  Indeed,  does  he  not  re¬ 
duce  the  impassioned  singer  to  a  sedu¬ 
lous  and  skilful  mechanician?  “With 
a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  now 
from  memory,  now  from  unconscious 
assimilation,  inlaying  here  an  epithet 
and  there  a  phrase,  adding,  subtracting, 
lightening,  modifying,  substituting  one 
metaphor  for  another,  developing  what 
is  latent  in  the  suggestive  imagery  of  a 
predecessor,  laying  under  contribution 
the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  what 
is  best  in  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  the  unwearied  ar¬ 
tist  toils  patiently  on  till  his  precious 
mosaic  is  without  a  fiaw.”  Where  does 
the  creative  genius,  the  spontaneous 
passion,  the  distinctive  personality  of 
the  poet  find  a  word  of  recognition 
here?  Unquestionably  Tennyson  was 
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the  unwearied  artist,  but  first  and 
midst  and  iast  be  was  the  poet,  and  no 
skiil  in  the  mere  elaboration  of  mosaics 
couid  have  produced  his  work.  With 
aii  the  literatures  in  the  world  to  assim¬ 
ilate,  no  poet  in  his  own  age  has 
equaiied,  and  few  in  any  age  have  sur¬ 
passed,  him. 

Let  us  glance  a  little,  however,  at 
some  of  the  “numberless  passages” 
which  prove  Tennyson’s  careful  and 
meditative  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets.  Of  course  such  a  phrase 
as  “finished  to  the  finger-nail”  or  “di¬ 
viding  the  swift  wind”  is  classical— it 
is  indeed  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
the  classics,  but  surely  it  was  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  insignificant  debt  which  Tenny¬ 
son  contracted  when  he  assimilated 
either.  And  would  Mr.  Collins  have  us 
believe  that  Tennyson,  either  conscious¬ 
ly  or  unconsciously,  derived  the  “thin 
voice”  of  the  Lotos-Eater  from  the  thin 
voice  of  Hylas  in  Theocritus,  or  that 
but  for  the  ioUdvjtoymt  of  Theocritus  he 
would  not  have  described  the  “bevy  of 
Eroses”  as  “apple-cheek’d?”  “Where  in 
‘Merlin  and  Vivian,’  ”  writes  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins,  “Tennyson  described 

The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long 
sea  haR 
In  silence, 

he  was  merely  unfolding  to  its  full 
Homer’s  $nfw.  K<o<f>6v  ‘dumb  wave.’  ” 
Merely  unfolding!  Quoting  a  passage 
from  the  “Agamemnon:”  “And  in  his 
yearning  love  for  her  who  is  over  the 
sea  a  phantom  will  seem  to  reign  over 
his  palace;”  he  asks:  “What  are  the 
lines  in  ‘Guinevere’  but  an  expansion  of 
what  is  latent  but  unfolded  in  the  preg¬ 
nant  suggestiveness  of  the  Greek  poet: 

And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of 
Usk 

Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from 
room  to  room, 

And  I  should  evermore  be  vexed  with 
thee 


In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  foot-fall  echoing  on  the 
stair— 

with  a  reminiscence  also  perhaps  of 
Constance’s  speech  in  King  John  ill, 
4?”  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  consider  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Constance’s  speech  as  a  mere 
unfolding  of  what  lies  latent  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  “Agamemnon.”  Another 
passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Collins, 
though  apparently  he  does  not  seem  to 
notice  its  relationship  to  the  quotation 
from  “Guinevere.”  The  lines  about 
Elaine, 

But  w‘hen  they  left  her  to  herself  again. 
Death,  like  a  friend’s  voice  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  field 

Approaching  through  the  darkness, 
call’d;  the  owls 

Wailing  had  power  upon  her,  and  she 
pixt 

Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted 
glooms 

Of  evening,  and  the  meanings  of  the 
wind, 

do  certainly  recall  Virgil’s  picture  of 
Dido;  but  both  passages  were  antici¬ 
pated  in  “Mariana”  many  years  before: 

Old  faces  glimmer’d  through  the 
doors. 

Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  fioors. 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without; 

and  does  not  Mr.  Collins  see  that  they 
embody  one  of  the  most  common  ex¬ 
periences  of  life?  Who  that  has  loved 
and  lost  but  knows  what  it  Is  to  be 
startled  and  fooled  by  the  overtaxed 
senses,  but  has  heard  on  fioor  and  stair 
the  familiar  sound  of  feet  that  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass,  but  has  paused  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  glimmer  of  a  fieeting  face, 
and  turned  at  the  call  of  a  voice  which 
has  been  hushed  forever?  We  do  not 
need  to  unfold  the  latent  ideas  of  clas¬ 
sic  poets  to  reach  these  phases  of  love 
and  bereavement;  they  come  to  us  alL 
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Rogers,  in  bis  “Table-talk,”  tells  us  how 
closely  a  relation  of  his  own  on  his 
death-bed  approximated  to  that  passage 
in  “King  Lear”  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
could  never  read  without  tears: 

Do  not  laugh  at  me; 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia; 

end  you  will  find  in  the  speech  of  the 
shepherd  of  the  downs  and  the  inland 
villager  thoughts  and  phrases  which 
might  be  quoted  as  parallels  to  memo¬ 
rable  lines  in  the  poets. 

Many  of  the  notes  scattered  through 
■the  volume  strike  me  as  wholly  value¬ 
less.  What  purpose  does  it  serve  to 
note  regarding  the  line,  “Till  cold  winds 
woke  the  gray-eyed  morn”— “Cf.  Romeo 
and  Juliet  il,  3;  “The  gray  morn  smiles 
on  the  frowning  night,’  ”  especially 
when  by  misprinting  “gray  morn”  for 
“gray-eyed  morn”  Mr.  Collins  destroys 
the  parallelism?  Or  to  suggest  that 
“How  the  merry  bluebell  rings!”  was 
borrowed  apparently  from  “The  Sensi¬ 
tive  Plant?”  Or  to  match  “those  dew-lit 
eyes  of  thine”  with  Collins’s  “eyes  of 
dewy  light?”  Or  to  compare  the  “yellow 
banded  bees”  with  Keats’s  “yellow- 
girted  bees?”  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibility  of  annotation  of  this  kind.  It 
would  be  easy  to  add  at  least  one  paral¬ 
lel  of  greater  Interest  than  most  of 
those  recorded  here,  and  indeed  one  is 
surprised  that  the  couplet  in  “Locksley 
Hall.” 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy?— having 
known  me — to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  nar¬ 
rower  heart  than  mine! 

did  not  recall  the  lines  in  “Hamlet”— 

and  to  decline 

Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts 
were  poor 
To  those  of  mine! 

In  the  literary  comments  it  is  strange 


that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  number 
of  false  rhymes  which  either  escaped 
the  poet’s  vigilance  or  defied  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  rectify  them  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  sense.  So  full  of  music  is 
Tennyson,  and  so  fastidiously  careful  of 
every  phrase,  that  the  discovery  of 
these  lapses  strikes  one  at  first  with 
amazement.  His  pages  are  the  last 
place  in  which  one  expects  to  find  such 
rhymes  as  “fear”  and  “atmosphere,” 
“hair”  and  “her,”  “ore”  and  “o’er,”  “at¬ 
tendance”  and  “tendons.”  Is  there  any 
need  to  explain  that  a  “bight,”  origi¬ 
nally  a  coil  of  rope,  means  a  bay?  Sore¬ 
ly  every  Board-school  child  is  familiar 
with  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Is  there  “no 
doubt”  that  “the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn,  the  love  of  love”  meant  hate, 
scorn  and  love  in  their  quintessence? 
Robertson  of  Brighton  thought  that  the 
Poet  was  hated  by  Hate,  scorned  by 
Scorn  and  loved  by  Love.  A  sense  at 
least  as  obvious  is  that  the  Poet  hates 
hate,  scorns  scorn,  and  loves  love;  and 
the  context,  and  especially  the  close  of 
the  poem,  seems  to  warrant  that  read¬ 
ing. 

On  p.  76  it  is  noted  that  the  phrase 
“From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom”  is 
“adopted  from  a  line  excised  in  ‘Mari¬ 
ana  in  the  South.’  ”  This  is  but  one 
instance  of  Tennyson’s  careful  economy 
in  his  art,  and  an  Interesting  page  or 
two  might  be  written  on  the  use  to 
which  he  turned  phrases  and  thoughts 
that  occur  in  matter  which  he  rejected. 
When,  for  example,  he  has  struck  out 
from  “Mariana”  the  stanza  containing 
the  lines 

She  heard  the  callow  nestling  lisp 
And  brimful  meadow-runnels  crisp, 

he  alters  the  “fiedgling  throstle”  to  the 
“callow  throstle”  in  “Claribel,”  and 
reads: 

The  callow  throstle  lispeth. 

The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth. 

The  bubbling  runnel  crispeth. 


Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. 


The  most  remarkable  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  occur  in  the  Sonnet 
which  appeared  in  “Friendship’s  Offer¬ 
ing,”  in  1853,  and  which  I  transcribe, 
as  it  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Collins’s 
volume: 

Check  every  outflash,  every  ruder  sally 
Of  thought  and  speech:  speak  low  and 
give  up  wholly 

Thy  spirit  to  mild-minded  melancholy: 
This  is  the  place.  Through  yonder  pop¬ 
lar  valley 

Below  the  blue-green  river  windeth 
slowly; 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley 
The  crisped  waters  whisper  musically. 
And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and 
holy. 

Q'he  nightingale,  with  long  and  low 
preamble. 

Warbled  from  yonder  knoll  of  solemn 
larches. 

And  in  and  out  the  woodbine’s  flowery 
arches 

The  summer  midges  wove  their  wanton 
gambol, 

Good  Word!. 


And  all  the  white-stemmed  plnewood 
slept  above. 

When  in  this  valley  first  I  told  my  love. 

Here  we  have  the  “low  preamble”  of 
“The  Palace  of  Art,”  and  the  germs  of 
passages  of  the  Choric  Song  in  “The 
Lotos-Eaters,”  for  it  is  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  suppressed  poem  was 
written  later  than  these  pieces. 

My  space  is  exhausted;  I  can  but  add 
that,  whatever  its  liability  to  criticism, 
this  edition  of  the  “Early  Poems”  of 
Tennyson  is  invaluable  to  the  student 
of  English  poetry.  From  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  “CEnone”  alone — “CEnone”  with 
its  magical  alterations  of  words  and 
phrases,  its  miraculous  omissions,  con¬ 
densations  and  interpolations— he  will 
learn  more  of  the  art  of  the  great 
writer,  whether  of  verse  or  prose,  than 
can  be  acquired  from  a  library  of  text¬ 
books  and  criticism. 

William  Canton. 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  LESPINASSE. 


When  some  student  of  the  heart 
gathers  together  the  love  stories  of  the 
world  he  must  not  forget  the  letters  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. 

Mademoiselle  lives,  and  will  live,  not 
as  the  most  brilliant  and  sympathetic 
leader  of  the  brilliant  society  of  France 
before  the  Revolution,  not  as  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  d’Alembert,  the  confldante  of 
Turgot,  or  the  hostess  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  the 
Academicians,  but  as  the  woman  who 
sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
emotion  and  left  behind  her  a  cor¬ 
respondence  which  is  still  warm  with 
life  and  wet  with  tears— an  immortal 
picture  of  passion. 


Mademoiselle’s  beginning  is  like  her 
ending— like  her  youth  and  her  woman¬ 
hood— a  storm.  The  mother  who  bears 
her  in  shame  and  secrecy  weeps  over 
her  and  loves  her  with  that  ungoverned 
affection  which  can  bring  nothing  but 
misery.  She  is  baptized  in  a  false 
name— entered,  with  an  exact  duplicity 
which  deceives  nobody,  in  the  baptis¬ 
mal  register  dated  Lyons,  1732,  as  the 
legitimate  daughter  of  the  Sieur  Claude 
Lespinasse,  bourgeois,  and  Julie  Navare. 
Her  real  mother,  the  Gomtesse  d’Al- 
bon,  though  she  can’t  own  her  as  her 
child,  takes  the  little  creature  not  the 
less  to  her  home  in  the  old  manor  bouse 
of  Avanches,  where  she  is  living  apart 
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from  her  husband.  The  little  Julie  has 
as  companion  the  eight-year-old  Ca¬ 
mille,  the  Comtesse’s  son  and  heir.  Is 
it  safe  to  suppose  that  the  children— 
equally  innocent  though  not  equally 
fortunate— play  together  happily  for  a 
while?  or  must  one  rather  think  that 
that  passionate  and  restless  nature 
which  is  to  ruin  an  older  Mademoiselle 
Lespinasse  makes  even  her  childhood 
wayward,  fretful  and  unsatisfied? 

She  speaks  many  years  after  of  her 
mother’s  affection  for  her,  of  the  im¬ 
pulsive  and  sorrowful  tenderness  which 
tries  to  make  up  to  the  child  for  that 
fatal  stain  on  her  birth— for  the  future 
which  such  a  beginning  must  bring. 
The  little  girl  is  surely  still  very  young 
when  she  finds  out  that  there  is  some 
difference— a  fatal  difference,  which  a 
child  feels  all  the  more  because  it  can¬ 
not  understand— between  her  brother 
and  herself.  The  Comtesse  “heaps  her 
with  benefits.”  She  educates  her  her¬ 
self  with  an  “excellent  education.”  She 
does  everything  in  her  power  to  make 
wrong  come  right. 

Mademoiselle  is  sixteen  years  old 
when  her  mother  dies  and  leaves  her, 
worse  than  an  orphan,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  world. 

It  is  from  this  time  the  girl  dates  all 
her  sorrows.  But  they  begin  earlier. 
They  begin  with  herself.  When  she 
looks  round  her  condition  is  deplorable 
enough.  The  considerable  sum  the 
Comtesse  has  left  her  she  has  given, 
with  an  impulsive  generosity  quite  un¬ 
wise  and  characteristic,  to  Camille. 
Perhaps  she  refiects  he  has  more  right 
to  it  than  she  has — or  never  refiects 
at  all.  She  finds  herself  almost  a  beg¬ 
gar.  She  has  indeed  brilliant  talents, 
but  not  the  talents  that  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  in  any  time,  and  certainly  not  In 
her  time.  She  is  very  quick,  bright, 
and  impetuous.  Not  a  person  for  a 
subordinate  position,  this.  She  has 
grown  up  into  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl,  not 
at  all  pretty,  but  with  something  even 


now  in  her  face  beside  which  beauty 
leaves  one  cold.  She  is  so  impression¬ 
able,  so  sensitive,  a  brilliant  creature 
with  her  nerves  so  highly  strung  and 
her  heart  so  warm,  rebellious  and  im¬ 
prudent,  that  one  does  not  need  to  be 
very  clever  to  guess  that  when  the 
Marquise  de  Vichy  Chamrond  (the 
Comtesse’s  legitimate  daughter  and 
Julie’s  senior  by  many  years)  offers  her 
a  home  in  her  house,  where  she  is  to 
teach  her  little  boys,  and  by  no  means 
forget  she  has  no  legal  right  to  call 
her  sister,  the  situation  will  be  wholly 
impossible.  But  Julie  has  no  choice 
but  to  take  it.  Perhaps  she  does  not 
know  as  yet  that  the  Marquise,  though 
more  than  kin,  is  less  than  kind.  And 
she  has  herself  such  a  charming  sym¬ 
pathetic  affection  for  children!  “They 
have  so  many  graces,  so  much  tender¬ 
ness,  so  much  nature,”  she  writes  long 
after.  She  takes  those  small  nephews 
to  her  heart  at  once,  and  when  she  has 
long  parted  from  their  parents  in  anger 
and  bitterness  remembers  the  little 
boys  with  a  fond  affection. 

The  Vichy  Chamronds  have  a  great 
house  on  the  Loire.  They  naturally 
don’t  want  this  brilliant  poor  relation. 
They  show  her  that  they  don’t  want 
her.  But  Ihey  are  afraid  of  letting 
her  go  elsewhere.  If  she  is  generous, 
they  are  not.  They  are  suspicious  of 
her  ridiculous  liberality  to  Camille. 
Does  she  want  to  thrust  herself  in 
among  them  and  claim  her  mother”s 
name?  They  accuse  her,  very  likely, 
of  subterfuge  and  meanness  of  which 
their  hearts  are  capable  but  not  hers. 
How  she  bears  that  galling  servitude 
for  five  years  is  a  marvel.  “I  could 
tell  you  things  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,”  says  she,  looking  back  at  this 
period  of  her  life,  “that  you  will  not 
find  in  the  wildest  romances  of  Prfivost 
or  of  Richardson  .  .  .  and  that 
would  give  you  a  horror  of  the  human 
species.”  In  every  utterance  of 
Mademoiselle’s  one  must  allow  for  ex- 
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aggeratioD.  Her  emotions  are  always 
at  fever  beat,  and  her  language  as  un¬ 
disciplined  as  her  nature.  But  It  re¬ 
mains  a  fact  that  she  has  decided  to 
leave  her  only  home  and  enter  a  con¬ 
vent,  when  Madame  du  Deffand,  the 
sister  of  the  Marquis,  comes  to  the 
house  for  a  long  summer  visit. 

Mademoiselle  falls  in  love  Immedi¬ 
ately  with  this  brilliant  old  woman,  and 
Madame  falls  In  love  with  her.  They 
are  both  so  clever,  so  impulsive,  so 
romantic!  The  deligbtfulness  of  their 
sudden  fine  schemes  of  living  together 
is  only  heightened  by  the  Vichy  Cham- 
ronds’  opposition.  Madame  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  blindness,  and  really  needs 
a  companion.  No  one  ever  appeals  to 
Julie’s  sympathies  in  vain.  She  has 
never  in  her  life  been  anything  so  dull 
as  judicious  or  far-seeing,  and  has  the 
warmest  heart  In  the  world.  She  can’t 
but  feel,  too,  that  for  her  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better. 

A  few  days  before  her  final  rupture 
with  the  Vichy  Chamronds  she  receives 
Madame  du  Deffand’s  written  proposal 
that  she  shall  live  with  her  in  Paris. 
She  goes  to  Lyons  and  exists  somehow 
on  the  “cent  §cus’’  which  is  her  whole 
fortune  while  the  final  arrangements 
are  being  made,  the  objections  of  Ca¬ 
mille  and  the  Vichy  Chamronds  being 
overcome,  and  Madame  du  Deffand 
trying  to  be  cool  and  judicial  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  soberly  with  her 
friends.  One  can  fancy  the  delights, 
fears,  hopes,  rising  in  Mademoiselle’s 
heart.  She  is  now  twenty-two  years 
old.  The  girl,  who  feels  within  her¬ 
self  a  pow^r  and  brilliancy  not  given 
to  one  woman  in  a  thousand,  is  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  mistress  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  Salons  in  Paris, 
and  to  associate  daily  with  the  most 
accomplished  society  in  the  world. 
What  is  there  left  to  desire? 

The  history  of  that  minage  In  the 
Convent  St.  Joseph  is  from  the  first 
not  a  little  strange.  All  the  wit  of 


the  wittiest  capital  in  Europe  gathers 
round  two  women,  one  of  whom  is  old 
and  blind  and  the  other  an  obscure 
and  nameless  dependent,  who  has 
neither  beauty  nor  fame.  Madame  rises 
very  late,  and  receives  after  nine  o’clock 
at  night.  Mademoiselle  has  her  little 
chamber  “de  derrifere.”  Here  In  her 
many  solitary  hours  she  cultivates  her 
mind,  with  Locke,  Tacitus,  Montes¬ 
quieu,  Montaigne,  Racine,  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  Voltaire;  reads  and  re-reads  and 
reads  once  more  her  dearest  Richard¬ 
son  and  the  inimitable  Pr6vost;  and 
cultivates  a  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
Rousseau.  W’hen  is  it  that  the  men 
whom  to  know  is  a  liberal  education 
first  discover  that  Mademoiselle  is 
something  better  even  than  a  divinely 
sympathetic  listener?  When  is  it  that 
Mademoiselle  first  begins  to  neglect 
her  duty  to  her  benefactress,  and  for¬ 
get  that  she  is  here  to  please  Madame 
rather  than  Madame’s  friends?  There 
Is  no  woman  in  the  world  perhaps  who 
would  be  superior  to  the  delight  of 
subjugating,  by  a  charm  which  has  no 
need  of  beauty,  such  men  as  Turgot, 
Marmontel,  Hinault,  and  d’Alembert 
Or  if  there  is  such  a  woman,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Mademoiselle.  These  men 
meet  her  soon  upon  equal  terms.  Be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  Mademoiselle  holds  in  that  famous 
little  chamber  “de  derrl6re’’  her  own 
Salon,  composed  of  Madame’s  ad¬ 
herents,  and  while  Madame  sleeps. 

She  has  lived  with  her  employer  ten 
years— and  deceived  her  how  many 
there  is  no  means  of  finding  out— when 
one  day  the  Marquise,  waking  earlier 
than  usual,  comes  to  Mademoiselle’s 
room  and  discovers  all. 

One  can  picture  the  scene  very  well. 
Here  are  H6nauU,  who  has  been  the 
old  woman’s  lover,  and  d’Alembert, 
who  has  been  as  her  son— the  pride, 
joy,  tenderness,  of  her  age.  Here  is 
the  company  who  once  hung  on  her 
words,  who  sought  inspiration  from 
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her  lips,  and  found  in  her  sympathy 
sufficient.  And  in  their  midst,  with 
light  in  her  eyes,  ardor  and  animation 
on  her  face,  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse. 

This  is,  as  it  must  needs  be,  the  end 
of  all  things. 

The  two  women  reproach  each  other 
bitterly.  Mademoiselle  is  not  a  little 
hysterical.  She  takes  enough  opium 
to  ruin  her  nerves  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  to  make  her  fancy  herself 
dying.  When  Madame  comes  to  her 
bedside,  “11  est  trop  tard,”  says  the 
Lespinasse,  with  her  tragic  instinct.  It 
is  too  late  for  any  reconciliation  to  be 
possible.  The  older  and  wiser  woman 
recognizes  that  from  the  first. 
Mademoiselle  takes  rooms  not  very 
far  from  the  Convent  St  Joseph, 
and  now  once  more  she  faces  the  world 
alone. 

It  is  during  those  ten  years  that  the 
infiuence  which  is  to  mould  and  then 
shatter  her  life  has  first  come  to  her. 
Mademoiselle  falls  in  love.  It  is  said 
that  a  certain  Irishman  who  visits  at 
Madame  du  Deflfand’s  is  her  earliest 
passion.  It  may  be  so.  But  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  fact  that  for  the  last  seven 
years  of  her  residence  with  the  Mar- 
guise  she  is  attached  to  d’Alembert. 
How  can  they  help  caring  for  each 
other?  There  is  so  much  to  draw  them 
together.  They  are  both,  writes 
d’Alembert,  without  parents,  without 
relatives,  and  from  their  birth  have  ex¬ 
perienced  neglect,  suffering,  injustice. 
D’Alembert,  too,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  age,  already  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  the  Acadimie  FranQaise,  and  to  be 
before  long  its  perpetual  secretary  and 
the  recognized  chief  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedists.  And  he  is  also,  it  may  be 
added,  one  of  those  inconsequent,  sen¬ 
sitive  geniuses,  as  little  able  to  look 
after  himself  as  a  child,  and  with  the 
same  appeal  that  a  child  has  to  a 
woman’s  heart.  Mademoiselle  must 


be  in  her  early  twenties  when  they 
first  meet 

Que  de  d6fauts  elle  a,  ette  Jeunesse! 
On  I’aime  avec  ces  d6fauts-ld,! 

quotes  d’Alembert  long  after,  looking 
back  at  this  spring-time.  She  loves 
him  with  that  abandon  and  that  pas¬ 
sionate  sincerity  which  make  her  love 
irresistible.  The  rooms  she  has  taken 
are  too  far  from  the  house  where  he 
lodges  for  her  impetuousness.  She 
endures  the  separation  for  something 
less  than  a  year.  Then  d’Alembert 
falls  ill.  Mademoiselle  flings  prudence 
to  the  winds  forever,  goes  lo  him  in  the 
hotel  in  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
nurses  him  back  to  health,  and  brings 
him  home  with  her. 

From  this  point  one  must  noit  look  into 
her  history  for  any  such  dull  stead¬ 
fast  things  as  self-restraint,  honor,  de¬ 
cency.  The  torrent  of  her  passions 
seizes  her  and  sweeps  her  to  ruin.  She 
is  not  designedly  bad.  She  is  not  de¬ 
signedly  anything.  Her  impulses  and 
desires  are  her  rudder,  and  her  ship¬ 
wreck  none  the  less  disastrous  for  that. 

Writing  of  the  early  days  of  this 
manage.  Mademoiselle  says  that  her 
happiness  frightens  her. 

There  seem  Indeed— suppose  one 
leaves  out  duty  and  conscience,  and 
this  pair  leave  them  out  quite  com¬ 
fortably— to  be  but  few  drawbacks. 
Only  David  Hume,  the  historian,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Paris  and  coming  to  see 
them,  speaks  bluntly  of  Mademoiselle 
by  a  name  which  she  deserves  too  well. 
The  rest  of  her  acquaintance  with  that 
careful  self-deceit  which  is^so  damning 
a  characteristic  of  the  age,  conveni¬ 
ently  accepts  the  intimacy  as  perfectly 
innocent,  and  visits  Mademoiselle  ex¬ 
actly  as  before. 

It  is  a  little  while  before  d’Alembert 
joins  her,  and  in  the  year  1764,  that 
she  opens  her  Salon  in  her  little  rooms 
in  the  Rue  de  Belle  Ghasse.  She  Is 
now  thirty-two  years  old.  She  Is  cer- 
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taioly  not  more  beautiful  than  she  was 
as  a  girl.  If  the  emotions  age,  she 
must  look  greatly  older  than  she  is. 
She  has  known  so  many!  But  her 
face,  that  never  was  young,  has  a 
thousand  varying  expressions  to  de¬ 
scribe  her  soul,  and  her  heart,  which 
is  never  oid,  such  warm  enthusiasms, 
such  generous  indignations,  and  such 
an  abundance  of  life  and  feeling,  as, 
says  one  of  her  lovers,  would  make 
marble  sensitive  and  matter  think. 

Her  gatherings  can  hardiy  need  the 
additionai  attraction  of  a  d’Alembert 
even.  Those  who  come  presently  to 
see  him,  stay  to  listen  to  her.  The 
chief  of  all  the  Encyclopaedists,  and 
the  most  brilliant  talker  of  his  age, 
may  be  weil  content  to  be  second  to 
the  woman  who  but  a  little  while  ago 
was  nobody  and  nothing,  and  who 
now,  by  the  power  of  her  mind  and  the 
charm  of  her  nature,  has  all  witty 
Paris  at  her  feet. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  think  that  this 
woman,  or  any  woman,  can  command 
such  an  assemblage  almost  every  night 
for  nearly  twelve  years.  She  does  not 
even  give  the  little  suppers  that  help 
Madame  du  Deffand’s  Mondays,  or  the 
little  dinners  of  Madame  Geofifrin. 
Should  she  by  any  chance  go  into  the 
country  or  to  the  theatre,  all  Paris 
knows  beforehand.  Before  five  she  re¬ 
ceives  her  intimates— listens,  as  only 
Mademoiselle  can  listen,  to  Turgot’s 
plans  of  reform,  or  to  the  hopes  of 
Chastellux  for  his  coming  election. 
After  five  all  the  world  is  admitted. 

The  meanest  Jiabituds  of  this  Salon 
are  the  fiower  of  Intellectual  Prance  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Here  come 
courtiers,  philosophers,  soldiers,  church¬ 
men.  Here  are  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre  and  La  Harpe.  Here  one  lis¬ 
tens  to  those  splendid  theories  on  hu¬ 
manity  and  the  Rights  of  Men  which, 
put  into  practice,  end  in  the  Terror. 
Here  are  evolved  some  of  the  principles 
of  that  Revolution  which  is  to  destroy 
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first  of  all  the  class  who  evolve  them. 
Here  one  reads  aloud  the  last  play 
and  the  latest  poem.  One  may  be 
grave  or  gay  as  one  chooses.  There  is 
all  the  good  in  the  world,  thinks 
Mademoiselle,  In  a  little  mirth  and 
lightness.  She  holds  in  her  slight  hands 
the  threads  of  a  dozen  widely  differ¬ 
ing  conversations,  and  has  the  supreme 
gift  of  being  to  every  one  exactly 
what  he  wishes  her  to  be. 

Can’t  one  fancy  her,  very  tall  and 
slight,  moving  through  the  crowded 
rooms  with  her  little  dog  at  her  side, 
stopping  to  speak  now  to  this  man  and 
now  to  that,  with  her  heart  always  In 
what  she  says,  a  little  impetuous  in 
speech,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  lightest 
change  in  the  social  atmosphere,  very 
natural,  very  animated,  very  quick? 
When  people  talk  to  her  they  never 
feel  how  clever  she  is,  but  how  clever 
they  are.  It  is  Gulbert  who  says  of 
her  that  she  seems  to  know  the  secret 
of  all  characters  and  the  measure  of 
every  one’s  mind. 

Is  it  some  fine  scheme  for  the  good 
of  the  people  this  group  are  discussing? 
It  must  be,  by  the  upturned  face, 
eager  and  tender,  with  which  Made¬ 
moiselle  listens  to  them.  She  moves 
in  a  few  minutes  to  another  little 
coterie  which  is  philosophic  or  meta¬ 
physical  perhaps;  and  Mademoiselle 
has  a  passion  for  abstruse  thought 
Over  here  they  are  talking  music,  or 
art.  The  woman  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  she  can  appreciate  perfectly,  each 
in  its  degree,  a  Rubens  or  the  little 
dead  bird  of  Houdon,  the  famous 
painter  on  enamel,  brings  into  this 
conversaition,  as  she  brings  into  all 
conversations,  the  warmth  of  human 
emotions  and  the  vivid  charm  of  her 
inimitable  personality.  Her  contem¬ 
poraries  unite  in  speaking  of  her,  as 
hostess  and  friend,  with  such  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm  that  after  more  than  a 
hundred  years  one  still  feels  for  her 
something  of  the  passion  they  did. 
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It  is  in  1767,  and  only  three  years 
after  she  has  given  herself  to  d’Alem¬ 
bert,  that  Mademoiselle  falls  violent¬ 
ly  In  love— with  the  Marquis  de  Mora. 
The  Marquis  is  Spanish,  ardent, 
chivalrous,  and  five-and-twenty.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  is  ten  years  older.  But  what 
does  that  matter?  Passion  has  no  age, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  no  sense  of 
humor.  With  the  Southern  blood  of 
de  Mora  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ve¬ 
hemence  of  Mademoiselle  on  the  other, 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect  self-restraint 
from  either  of  them.  The  peaceful 
d’Alembert  is  quickly  swept  aside  by 
the  rush  of  their  feelings.  His  only 
use  soon  is  to  listen  to  the  story— 
though  not  all  the  story— of  Made¬ 
moiselle’s  devotion  to  his  rival.  When 
de  Mora  comes  back  from  Ferney, 
where  he  has  been  visiting  Voltaire, 
she  flings  herself  into  his  arms  with  a 
delirious  self-abandonment.  The  fever 
of  this  attachment  lasts  for  five  years, 
during  which  Mademoiselle  never 
knows  a  rational  moment.  Then  de 
Mora,  with  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  com¬ 
plaint  already  within  him,  has  to  go 
back  to  Spain. 

They  part  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
It  is  d’Alembert  who  fetches  his  ri¬ 
val’s  letters  and  brings  them  to  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  directly  she  is  awake.  And 
it  is  to  d’Alembert  that  she  leaves  as  a 
legacy  her  papers  containing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  episode  and  the  certain 
proofs  of  her  faithlessness  to  him. 

What  a  pitiful  story  It  is!  One  is 
hardly  surprised  to  hear  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  does  not  wait  for  de  Mora’s 
death  to  betray  him  in  his  turn.  Be¬ 
fore  that  news  reaches  her  Guibert  is 
her  lover,  and  the  first  wild  hours  of 
a  new  passion  have  robbed  her  of  the 
last  tattered  shreds  of  her  self-respect 
Guibert  is  soldier,  author,  philosopher- 
the  man  of  whom  Voltaire  says  “qu’ll 
vent  aller  H  la  glolre  par  tons  les 
chemlns.” 

It  is  in  her  own  Salon  Mademoiselle 


has  first  met  him.  He  is  known  to 
every  one  by  his  “Essai  sur  la  Tac- 
tique”  and  his  military  feats  in  Cor¬ 
sica;  and  half  the  women  in  Paris 
listen,  worshipping,  while  he  reads 
aloud  his  new  tragedy,  “Le  Con- 
nfitable  de  Bourbon.”  With  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Mademoiselle  begins  the 
correspondence  by  which  she  lives. 

The  letters  are  from  the  first,  a  cry. 
The  mental  attitude  of  the  woman 
who  writes  them  to  Guibert,  from  the 
house  of  d’Alembert,  and  in  terms  of 
an  ecstatic  devotion  for  de  Mofa,  may 
well  baflie  the  student  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  Yet  there  is  not  a  page  of  Mad¬ 
emoiselle’s  wild  outbursts  which  does 
not  bear  upon  it  the  undeniable 
stamp  of  a  vehement  sincerity.  Her 
attachment  to  d’Alembert  has  no  doubt 
cooled  before  this  into  friendship.  But 
her  very  first  letter  unites  a  headlong 
devotion  to  Guibert  with  a  passionate 
love  for  de  Mora  and  a  wild  remorse 
for  the  fatality  (Mademoiselle  calls  it  a 
fatality)  that  made  her  false  to  him.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  these 
letters  there  is  not  one  quiet,  sane,  or 
prudent.  Though  they  are  written  in 
that  purest  French  in  which  Made¬ 
moiselle  thinks  and  talks,  they  are  in 
no  sense  a  literary  composition.  They 
are  only  the  bared  heart  of  that  unhap¬ 
py  woman  who  says  of  herself,  “Mon 
Dieu!  que  la  passion  m’est  naturelle,  et 
que  la  raison  m’est  §trang6re!” 

Guibert  is  travelling  in  Germany 
when  she  begins  writing  to  him,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  is  obliged  to  travel,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  prefers  it  apparently  to  being 
in  Paris  with  her.  She  writes  to  him 
constantly.  She  is  never  quite  sure  of 
him,  as  it  were.  Does  she  remember  too 
often  for  her  peace  that  she  is  forty 
years  old,  and  has  neither  beauty  nor 
Innocence  to  give  him?  Her  letters  are 
full  of  devotion,  indeed;  but  then  they 
are  full  too  of  self-reproach— and  of  M, 
de  Mora.  This  woman  has  no  subtlety. 
If  it  needs  art  to  keep  her  lover,  she  will 
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not  keep  bim.  The  thought  of  him  Is 
with  her  always.  While  her  passions 
last,  they  are  meat,  drink,  air,  light,  life 
to  her.  Even  in  her  Salon— “From  the 
moment  one  loves,’’  she  says,  “success 
becomes  a  weariness.  A-t-on  besoin  de 
plaire  quand  on  est  aimee.’’  The  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  last  years  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  undermine  her  health.  She  is 
thinner  and  paler  and  older-looking  now 
than  ever.  With  d’Alembert  she  is  not 
a  little  diflJcult  and  capricious— full  of 
those  impatient  Imperfections  which 
first  make  bim  love  her  and  keep  him 
weakly  faithful  to  the  end.  She  has 
knowm  Guibert  but  a  very  little  while 
when  the  inevitable  punishment  of  such 
a  connection  falls,  as  always,  upon  the 
woman.  The  excess  of  her  devotion 
bores  him.  He  must  have  a  little  recre¬ 
ation,  after  all.  There  is  a  certain  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Courcelles— with  a  daughter. 
Every  reader  knows  the  end  of  that 
story. 

Mademoiselle  receives  it,  not  the  less, 
with  a  shriek.  One  can  see  her  face, 
wild,  haggard  and  despairing,  through 
the  reproaches  she  writes  him.  “You 
have  made  me  know  all  the  torments  of 
the  damned,’’  she  says;  “repentance, 
hatred.  Jealousy,  remorse,  self -con¬ 
tempt.’’  And  Guibert  answers  to  tell 
her  of  that  other  person  whom  he  has 
found,  “pretty,  gentle,  sensitive,  who 
loves  me  and  whom  I  am  created  to 
love.’’  There  is  no  cruelty  so  complete 
and  so  selfish  as  the  cruelty  of  a  great 
happiness. 

On  September  23,  1775,  Mademoiselle 
writes  to  Guibert:  “Perhaps  one  never 
consoles  oneself  for  great  humiliations. 
I  wish  that  your  marriage  shall  make 
you  as  happy  as  it  has  made  me 
wretched;’’  and  then,  “You  are  married; 
you  have  loved,  love,  will  love,  one 
whose  brightness  and  strength  of  feel¬ 
ing  have  long  endeared  her  to  you;  that 
is  in  order,  nature,  duty;  and  who  would 
trouble  your  Joy  with  questionings 
must  be  fool  indeed.  Quand  une  fois  le 


fil  de  la  v6rit6  a  6t6  rompu,  il  ne  faut 
pas  le  rajouter;  cela  va  toujours  mal.’’ 

Her  health  is  by  now  utterly  broken 
and  wretched.  It  is  her  part  to  stand 
by  and  watch  the  happiness  which  has 
ruined  hers.  She  is  long  past  pride,  past 
dignity,  past  honor.  She  goes  on  writ¬ 
ing  constantly  to  the  man  who  has 
abandoned  her,  conscious  that  she 
wearies  and  burdens  him- bitter  in  her 
reproaches  and  her.  self-reproach— and 
contemptuous  of  the  wasted  love  she  Is 
not  noble  enough  to  hide.  Her  body 
is  racked  by  cough  and  fever.  But  the 
soul  which  frets  it  to  decay  has  the 
brilliancy  of  the  last  flame.  She  still 
receives  her  friends,  has  still  that  ten¬ 
der  interest,  that  perfect  understanding, 
that  divine  sympathy  which  are  hers 
alone.  She  is  in  bed  all  day  sometimes, 
with  her  misery  soothed  by  opium,  and 
gets  up  at  night  to  listen  to  this  man’s 
hopes  of  a  noble  future,  to  splendid  en¬ 
thusiasms  which  are  to  redeem  the 
world.  One  last  flicker  of  self-respect 
comes  to  her  before  she  dies.  She  will 
no  longer  ask  Guibert  to  come  and  see 
her.  Sickness  and  sorrow  are  so  dull! 
“Point  de  sacrifice,  mon  ami;  les 
malades  repoussent  les  efforts;  11s  leur 
font  si  pen!’’ 

She  would  not  be  Mademoiselle  If 
that  good  resolution  lasted  and  her 
pride  triumphed  over  her  passion  to  the 
end. 

She  asks  d’Alembert’s  pardon  before 
she  dies.  But  the  last  words  she  writes 
are  to  Guibert:  “Adieu,  mon  ami.  SI 
Jamais  Je  revenols  ft  la  vie,  J’almerols 
encore  ft  I’employer  ft  vous  aimer;  male 
11  n’y  a  plus  de  temps.” 

Before  such  a  tragedy  as  this  life  one 
may  well  pause.  What  is  this  woman? 
A  sinner.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  sin¬ 
ner  in  the  world  unmeet  for  compas¬ 
sion,  it  is  not  Mademoiselle  de  Lespln- 
asse. 

She  says  of  herself  with  a  bitter  truth 
that  everything  is  against  her.  Her 
birth  of  shame  gives  to  her,  as  to  too 
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many  other  creatures  so  born,  a  fatal 
heritage  of  vehement  passions,  without 
the  strength  to  control  them.  Her  up¬ 
bringing  does  not  help  her.  Injustice 
maddens  her.  Her  splendid  mental 
gifts  bring  her  under  the  potent  charm 
of  those  specious  philosophies  which  are 
enthusiastic  for  a  virtue  more  than  half 
confused  with  vice,  and  of  philosophers 
who  appear  to  think  that  so  long  as 
they  talk  finely  they  may  live  contemp¬ 
tibly.  Her  quick  impulses  and  “the  most 
Infiammable  imagination  since  Sappho” 
lead  her  to  deeper  ruin.  She  is  capable 
of  remorse,  and  not  of  amendment;  of 
noble  ideas,  without  the  steadfastness 
to  carry  them  into  action.  She  is  the 
ship  without  ballast;  without  compass; 
without  chart;  tossed  by  every  wild 
gust  of  feeling;  no  anchor  to  hold  her; 
no  port  to  make  for;  and  at  the  helm, 
no  guide. 

She  points,  indeed,  her  own  moral. 
She  sells  her  soul  for  happiness,  and 
gains  fever,  wretchedness  and  despair. 
Her  passions  hide,  even  from  her 
dreams,  that  better  love  in  whose  serene 
depths  are  mirrored  peace,  honor  and 
content;  faithful  affection  for  husband 
and  children;  the  quiet  striving  after  all 
things  great;  a  noble  life,  and  a  happy 
death.  D’Alembert,  for  whom  she  has 
long  ceased  to  care.  Is  true  to  her;  de 
Mora  dies;  Guibert  Is  false  (his  fine 
“Eloge  d’Ellza”  rings  as  hollow  as 
d’Alembert’s  “Lament”  rings  true).  Her 
letters  are  only  so  many  witnesses  to 
her  tragedy.  It  is  she  who  speaks  of 
“cette  maladie  si  lente  et  si  cruelle 
qu’on  nomme  la  vie.”  “I  have  proved 
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the  truth  of  what  Bousseau  says: 
’There  are  moments  in  life  which  have 
neither  words  nor  tears.’  ”  “How  mis¬ 
ery  concentrates!  One  wants  so  little 
when  one  has  lost  all.”  “Diderot  is  right; 
it  is  only  the  unhappy  who  know  how 
to  love;”  and  “To  love  and  be  loved  Is 
the  happiness  of  heaven;  when  one  has 
known  it  and  lost  it,  there  remains  but 
to  die.” 

She  stands  out,  in  brief,  as  one  of  the 
saddest  instances  in  history  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  must  needs  ensue  where  the 
paramount  idea  of  ifite  is  not  duty— that 
duty  which  can  make  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  passion  not  all  ignoble,  and  teach 
one  to  build  on  the  ruins  of  one’s  own 
hopes  a  temple  meet  for  the  gods. 

She  stands  out,  too,  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  social  figures  of  the 
most  remarkable  social  epoch  the  world 
has  seen.  She  rises  from  nothing.  She 
has  no  money.  (“It  is  only  the  bored 
and  the  stupid  who  need  to  be  rich,” 
says  she.)  She  has  very  bad  health; 
and  her  lover,  though  he  speaks  of  her 
as  having  ithat  in  her  face  beside  which 
beauty  is  a  “cold  perfection,”  speaks 
not  the  less  frankly  of  her  laideur.  Yet 
as  long  as  the  Salon  is  remembered,  so 
long  will  be  remembered  the  woman 
who  ruled  hers  by  the  power  of  exqui¬ 
site  sympathy  and  the  most  womanly 
genius  that  ever  woman  had.  And  so 
long  as  there  exists  unrequited  or  mis¬ 
placed  affection,  sin,  suffering  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  so  long  will  the  letters  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Lesplnasse  make  their 
appeal  to  the  heart. 

8.  O.  Tallentyre. 
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I 


We  have  lately  beard  from  a  self* 
satisfied  critic  that  Thackeray  Is  not 
readable,  In  spite  of  which  there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  continue  to 
read  him.  No  doubt  this  extraordinary 
doctrine  is  only  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  not  infrequent  signs  of  the 
changeable  breezes  which  are  always 
ruflling  the  surface  of  the  literary 
pond.  Our  grandfathers  laughed  over 
that  inexpressibly  dreary  “Life  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  which  now  is  bought  solely,  one 
imagines,  for  the  sake  of  Cruiksbank’s 
illustrations  to  the  once  popular  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Co¬ 
rinthian  Tom.  Miss  Catherine  Morland 
was  enraptured  by  the  romances  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  which  It  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  her  granddaughter— if  the  Tll- 
ney  family  be  not  yet  extinct— has  nev¬ 
er  opened.  Times  change,  and  manr 
ners  with  them;  but  even  in  literature 
there  are  some  fields  which,  one  would 
imagine,  can  never  be  empty  of  wan¬ 
derers.  One  of  these  I  propose  to  ex¬ 
plore,  though  quite  without  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  posing  as  a  discoverer.  The 
field  has  long  been  haunted  by  imagi¬ 
native  writers  In  prose  and  verse,  al¬ 
though  It  seems  to  have  been  unduly 
neglected  by  the  critics.  This  is  an 
age  of  anthologists,  yet  no  one  seems 
to  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  collecting 
the  repasts  given  by  our  poets  and  nov¬ 
elists  into  a  new  “Almanach  des 
Gourmands.”  Thackeray  indicates  the 
attractiveness  of  such  an  anthology 
when  he  says:  “Next  to  eating  good 
dinners,  a  healthy  man  with  a  benevo¬ 
lent  turn  of  mind  must  like,  I  think, 
to  read  about  them.”  There  Is  plenty 
of  scope  for  this  amusement.  As  Miss 
Nicky  observed  that  “there  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  eating  and  drinking  in 
seven  hundred  a  year,”  so  we  may  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  that  there  are  many  de¬ 


lightful  feasts  In  fiction.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  anthologist  has  not 
been  over  the  ground  already.  One  or 
two  hints  may  be  given  for  repairing 
his  omission. 

Among  modern  authors,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  pre-eminence  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  fic¬ 
tion,  must  be  assigned  to  Thackeray. 
The  author  of  “The  FItz-Boodle  Pa¬ 
pers”  Is  easily  first  when  we  take  a 
poll  of  readers  for  the  office  of  the 
high  priest  of  literary  gastronomy.  No 
feast  In  fiction  clings  to  the  memory  so 
closely  as  that  lightly  sketched  occa¬ 
sion  when  Lord  Steyne  dined  with  the 
King,  and  they  had  neck  of  mutton 
and  turnips.  In  spite  of  the  critic  who 
was  mentioned  at  the  outset,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  average  reader 
would  not  be  grateful  for  too  many 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  who  is  not  as  yet  a  recondite 
author.  His  “Memorials  of  Gormandiz¬ 
ing,”  his  “Dinner  in  the  City,”  and  his 
various  other  papers  on  the  joys  of 
good  eating  and  drinking,  are  still, 
thank  Heaven!  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy.  Two  feasts  of  his,  however, 
are  perhaps  sufficiently  fresh  to  be 
here  quoted.  One  of  these  Is  the 
spunging-house  dinner  in  “The  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond.”  The  present 
generation  has  only  the  vaguest  no¬ 
tions  as  to  what  a  spunging-house  is, 
based  mainly  upon  recollections  of 
Aminadab’s  and  Coavins’s.  But  it  was 
an  institution  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  in  its  day,  and  Sam  Tltmarsh 
found  that  a  gentleman  could  live 
there  well,  as  (according  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Marcus  Aurelius)  he  could  In  a 
palace.  “There  were  five  guests,  and 
three  silver  tureens  of  soup:  viz.,  mock- 
turtle  soup,  ox-tail  soup,  and  giblet 
soup.  Next  came  a  great  piece  of  sa^ 
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mon,  also  on  a  silver  dish,  a  roast 
goose,  a  roast  saddle  of  mutton,  roast 
game,  and  all  sorts  of  adjuncts.”  This 
was  a  rather  lugubrious  meal,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  readily  turns  from  Its 
splendor  to  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the 
menu  which  Major  Gabagan  offered 
to  his  besieged  friends  in  Futtyghur. 
“Is  it  bohay  tay  or  souchong  tay  that 
you’d  like,  ladies?”  asked  the  gallant 
Irishman.  “And  do  you  like  hot  rowls 
or  cowld— muffins  or  crumpets— fresh 
butter  or  salt?  And  you,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  say  to  some  llegant  div- 
vled-kidneys  for  yourselves,  and  just  a 
trifle  of  grilled  turkeys,  and  a  couple 
of  hundthred  new-laid  eggs  for  the 
ladies?”  It  was  a  sad  comedown  for 
the  beleaguered  garrison  when  they 
had  to  recognize  that  this  attractive 
biil  of  fare  only  existed  in  their  com¬ 
mander’s  brain,  more  fertile  than  the 
hens  which  he  did  not  possess,  for  the 
wily  foe  had  commandeered  them  all. 
As  a  rule  Irishmen  are  not  such  good 
men  of  their  hands  at  breakfast  time 
as  Major  Gabagan’s  imagination 
proves  him  to  have  been;  their  ten¬ 
dencies  are  rather  to  something  to  the 
nature  of  what  Vivian  Grey  called  a 
“shoeing-horn.”  Charles  Lever  as¬ 
sures  us  that  the  morning  meal  dear¬ 
est  of  all  to  the  Irish  heart  consisted 
in  his  day  of  pistols  for  two  and  coffee 
for  one.  Nowadays  a  wit  has  said  that 
the  Irishman  prefers  to  begin  his  day, 
when  it  is  possible,  with  “devilled 
landlord  on  toast.” 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
the  land  of  breakfast  in  excelsia  is 
“puir  auld  Scotland.”  A  flne  example 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rather  neglected 
pages  of  Miss  Ferrier.  One  does  not, 
of  course,  refer  to  the  old  cheese  and 
herrings  which  nearly  made  Lady 
Juliana  faint  when  she  flrst  encoun¬ 
tered  their  gales  at  the  simple  board 
of  Glenfern  Castle,  but  to  the  amorous 
catalogue  of  Dr.  Redgill.  That  worthy 
physician  admitted  that  Scotland  in 


general  was  but  “a  perfect  mass  of 
rubbish,”  and  the  cookery  not  fit  for 
dogs:— 

“But  the  breakfasts!  That’s  what 
redeems  the  land— and  every  country 
has  its  own  peculiar  excellence.  In 
Argyleshire  you  have  the  Lochfine  her¬ 
ring-fat,  luscious  and  delicious,  just 
out  of  the  water,  falling  to  pieces  with 
its  own  richness— melting  away  like 
butter  in  your  mouth.  In  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  you  have  the  Finnan  haddo’, 
with  a  flavor  all  its  own,  vastly  relish- 
ing— just  salt  enough  to  be  piquant, 
without  parching  you  up  with  thirst. 
In  Perthshire  there  is  the  Tay  salmon, 
kippered,  crisp  and  juicy— a  very  mag¬ 
nificent  morsel— a  leetle  heavy,  but 
that’s  easily  counteracted  by  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  Athole  whiskey.  In  other 
places  you  have  the  exquisite  mutton 
of  the  country,  made  into  bams  of  a 
most  delicious  flavor;  flour  scones,  soft 
and  white;  oat-cake,  thin  and  crisp; 
marmalade  and  jams  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  and— ’J 

Here  the  learned  disquisition  was  un¬ 
fortunately  interrupted.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  convince  the  untrav¬ 
elled  of  the  truth  of  Henry  Kingsley’s 
proposition,  “My  brother,  let  us  break¬ 
fast  In  Scotland,  lunch  in  Australia, 
and  dine  in  France,  till  our  lives  end.” 
That,  alas!  is  at  present  an  achieve¬ 
ment  somewhat  difficult  of  accomplish¬ 
ment;  we  were  taught  in  our  youth 
that  the  frigate  bird  had  the  speed 
to  do  it,  but  it  lacks  the  palate,  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  purse.  If  we  are 
to  believe  Mr.  Wells,  the  time  will 
come  when  man  can  do  it,  if  he  still 
cares  to.  When  the  Sleeper  wakes,  it 
will  be  possible  to  send  for  cigars  from 
Tasmania  during  dinner  in  order  to 
smoke  them  after  dessert;  and  if 
cigars,  why  cannot  lunch,  or  the  lunch- 
er  himself,  travel  by  the  same  road? 
The  only  drawback  to  the  coming  of 
that  glorious  time  Is  that  Mr.  Wells, 
like  so  many  prophets,  takes  away 
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with  one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the 
other;  he  assures  us  that  in  the 
twenty-first  century  man  will  subsist 
entirely  upon  Jellies,  of  beautiful  hues 
and  meaty  fiavors.  Possibly  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  survive  to  show  the  praiser 
of  the  past  what  his  palate  has  lost 
To  that  end,  one  may  here  add 
Geoffrey  Hamlyn’s  account  of  the 
ideal  Australian  lunch:— 

“Here,  in  the  dark  cool  parlor,  stands 
a  banquet  for  the  gods,  white  damask, 
pretty  bright  china,  and  clean  silver. 
In  the  corner  of  the  table  is  a  frosted 
claret-jug,  standing,  with  freezing 
politeness,  upright  his  hand  on  his  hip, 
waiting  to  be  poured  out  In  the 
centre,  the  grandfather  of  water¬ 
melons,  half  hidden  by  peaches  and 
pomegranates,  the  whole  heaped  over 
by  a  confusion  of  ruby  cherries.  .  .  . 
Are  you  hungry,  though?  If  so,  here 
is  a  mould  of  potted  head  and  a  cold 
wild  duck,  while  on  the  sideboard  I  see 
a  bottle  of  pale  ale.” 

One  may  as  well  make  out  the  day, 
as  suggested  by  Kingsley,  with  a 
French  dinner.  Here  there  is  an  em¬ 
barrassment  of  choice.  Perhaps  the 
one  which  clings  most  closely  to  the 
reader’s  memory  is  that  described  by 
Thackeray  in  one  of  his  charming  es¬ 
says:  though  how  far  this  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  a  “feast  in  fiction”  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  casuist.  The  piece  is,  one 
fears,  less  known  In  these  degenerate 
days  than  it  deserves,  and  a  quotation 
may  be  pardoned  even  by  those  per¬ 
sons  of  a  right  turn  of  mind  who  know 
their  Thackeray.  The  dinner  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  eaten  at  the  Caf6  Foy— for 
whose  locality  the  modern  tourist  will 
consult  his  Baedeker  In  vain.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  this  dinner  Is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  but  one  cannot  refrain 
from  extracting  the  bill  of  fare  and  the 
description  of  the  beefsteak:  “We  had 

Potage  julienne,  with  a  little  pur6e  In  It 
Two  entrec6te8  aux  ipinarde. 


One  perdreau  trulfi. 

One  fromage  roquefort. 

A  bottle  of  Nults  with  the  beef. 

A  bottle  of  Sauterne  with  the  partridge. 

) 

And  perhaps  a  glass  of  punch,  with  a 
cigar,  afterwards;  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  .  .  .  After  the  soup, 
we  had  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  very  best  beefsteak  I  ever  eat  In 
my  life.  By  the  shade  of  Heliogabalus! 
as  I  write  about  It  now,  a  week  after 
I  have  eaten  it,  the  old,  rich,  sweet, 
piquant.  Juicy  taste  comes  smacking  on 
my  lips  again;  and  I  feel  something  of 
that  exquisite  sensation  I  then  had.  I 
am  ashamed  of  the  delight  which  the 
eating  of  that  piece  of  meat  caused  me. 

G -  and  I  had  quarelled  about  the 

soup  .  .  .  ;  but  when  we  began  on 
the  steak,  we  looked  at  each  other, 
and  loved  each  other.  We  did  not 
speak,  our  hearts  were  too  full  for 
that;  but  we  took  a  bit,  and  laid  down 
our  forks,  and  looked  at  one  another, 
and  understood  each  other.  There 
were  no  two  Individuals  on  this  wide 
earth— no  two  lovers  billing  in  the 
shade— no  mother  clasping  her  baby  to 
her  heart,  more  supremely  happy  than 
we.  Every  now  and  then  we  had  a 
glass  of  honest,  firm,  generous  Bur¬ 
gundy,  that  nobly  supported  the  meat. 
As  you  may  fancy,  we  did  not  leave 
a  single  morsel  of  the  steak;  but  when 
It  was  done,  we  put  bits  of  bread  into 
the  silver  dish,  and  wistfully  sopped 
up  the  gravy.  I  suppose  I  shall  never 
in  this  world  taste  anything  so  good 
again.” 

One  can  quite  imagine  that  a  couple 
of  centuries  hence,  painful  students— 
German  for  choice— will  be  writing 
learned  articles  to  prove  that  Thack¬ 
eray  was  a  confirmed  dyspeptic,  who 
never  tasted  meat  in  his  life.  Just  as 
they  already  put  down  Carlyle  as  a 
beef-fed  Islander.  But  at  present  we 
are  inclined  to  add  to  his  better-known 
titles  to  fame  that  of  the  Laureate  of 
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the  Palate.  It  is  curious  to  turn  from 
Thackeray  to  his  fervent  admirer, 
Charlotte  Brontg,  and  to  see  what  she 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  We  know 
that  the  fiery  little  novelist  was  a  good 
deal  scandalized  by  her  hero’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
though  the  “Oh!  Mr.  Thackeray! 
don’t!”  with  which  she  greeted  his  re¬ 
quest  for  yet  another  help  of  some  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  dish,  is  perhaps 
apocryphal.  Yet  her  own  characters 
made  no  bones  of  a  good  meal  upon 
occasion.  There  is  a  very  appetizing 
school-girlish  picnic  in  “Villette,”  in¬ 
cluding  such  vanities  as  “a  huge  bas¬ 
ket  of  rolls”  and  fresh  butter,  coffee 
and  chocolate,  cream  and  new-laid 
eggs,  though  the  thrifty  soul  of  the 
governess  refused  to  allow  the  melodi¬ 
ous  addition  of  ham  and  jam.  In  “The 
Professor”  we  are  asked  to  prefer  the 
rather  spoony  hero’s  tea  and  cold  beef 
to  Mr.  Hunsden’s  “bunch  of  grapes 
and  half  a  pint  of  something  sour,”  as 
Rheinwein  is  disrespectfully  called. 
But  it  is  in  “Shirley”  that  the  little 
Torkshire-woman  gives  us  the  best 
chance  of  seeing  whether  the  hospitable 
traditions  of  her  native  county  had  left 
any  trace  on  her  mind.  Truth  to  tell, 
her  meals  are  far  from  magnificent.  As 
good  as  any  is  the  curate’s  dinner:— 

“The  curates  had  good  appetites,  and 
though  the  beef  was  ‘tough,’  they  ate 
a  great  deal  of  it.  They  swallowed, 
too,  a  tolerable  allowance  of  the  ‘fiat 
beer,’  while  a  dish  of  Yorkshire  pud¬ 
ding,  and  two  tureens  of  vegetables, 
disappeared  like  leaves  before  locusts. 
The  cheese,  too,  received  distinguished 
marks  of  their  attention;  and  a  ‘spice 
cake,’  which  followed  by  way  of  des¬ 
sert,  vanished  like  a  vision,  and  was 
no  more  found.” 

As  a  contrast  to  this  plain  living,  we 
recall  the  same  writer’s  description  of 
a  dinner  in  the  Belgian  fashion,  such 
as  the  traveller  who  is  inclined  for  ex¬ 
periment,  or  whose  lean  purse  forces 


him  to  adhere  to  the  culinary  customs  I 
of  the  country  in  which  he  finds  him-  I 
self,  may  eat  to-day  in  the  by-streets  I 
of  Ghent  or  Bruges:—  I 

“The  soup  was  a  sort  of  pwr^e  of 
dried  peas,  which  Mademoiselle  had 
prepared  amidst  bitter  lamentations 
that  in  this  desolate  country  of  Eng¬ 
land  no  haricot  beans  were  to  be  had. 

Then  came  a  dish  of  meat— nature  un¬ 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  mlscellane- 
ous— singularly  chopped  up  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  seasoned  uniquely 
though  not  unpleasantly,  and  baked  in 
a  mould,  a  queer  but  by  no  means  un-  ■ 

palatable  dish.  Greens,  oddly  bruised,  r 

formed  the  accompanying  vegetable;  1. 

and  a  p&U  of  fruit,  conserved  after  a  T 

receipt  devised  by  Madame  Gferard  I 

Moore’s  grand'mtre,  and  from  the 
taste  of  which  it  appeared  probable 
that  milasse  had  been  substituted  for 
sugar,  completed  the  dinner.”  ■ 

The  meal  which  is  most  characterls-  P 

tic  of  Yorkshire,  as  every  schoolboy  I 

knows,  is  the  high  tea.  Even  this  is  1; 

considerably  shorn  of  its  glories  in  the  I 

ascetic  pages  of  Miss  Brontg.  The  ex-  U 

ample  that  one  remembers  best  is  also 
to  be  found  in  “Shirley”:- 
“Yorkshire  people,  in  those  days, 
took  their  tea  round  the  table;  sitting 
well  into  it,  with  their  knees  duly  in¬ 
troduced  under  the  mahogany.  It  was 
essential  to  have  a  multitude  of  plates 
of  bread  and  butter,  varied  in  sorts  and 
plentiful  in  quantity;  it  was  thought 
proper,  too,  that  on  the  centre  plate 
should  stand  a  glass  dish  of  marma¬ 
lade;  among  the  viands  was  expected 
to  be  found  a  small  assortment  of 
cheesecakes  and  tarts:  If  there  was  also 
a  plate  of  thin  slices  of  pink  bam  gar¬ 
nished  with  green  parsley,  so  much  the 
better.”  • 

For  a  really  adequate  description  of 
the  kind  of  tea  known  to  the  York- 
shireman  as  satisfactory,  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  I 
There  is  a  lot  of  good  eating,  as  should 
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be  expected,  in  the  works  of  the  “Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,”  and  the 
tea  which  the  plump  widow  gave  In 
vain  to  the  wealthy  widower  Dudley 
Venner  at  once  thrusts  Itself  on  the 
anxious  mind.  She  it  was  who  pro¬ 
vided  occasion  for  the  framing  of  the 
well-known  aphorisms,  “Cream  Is 
thicker  than  water,”  and  “Large  heart 
never  loved  little  cream-pot.”  Still 
more  sumptuous  was  the  feast  at  Col¬ 
onel  Sprowle’s,  with  those  rare  lux¬ 
uries,  shell-oysters,  and  its  magnificent 
assortment  of  cakes:— 

“There  were  great  cakes  and  little 
cakes,  cakes  with  raisins  in  them, 
cakes  with  currants,  and  cakes  without 
either;  there  were  brown  cakes  and 
yellow  cakes,  frosted  cakes,  glazed 
cakes,  hearts  and  rounds  and  jumbles, 
which  playful  youth  slip  over  the  fin¬ 
ger  before  spoiling  their  annular  out¬ 
line.  There  were  mounds  of  blo'monje, 
of  the  arrowroot  variety— that  being 
undistinguishable  from  such  as  is  made 
with  Russia  isinglass.  There  were 
Jellies,  which  had  been  shaking  all  the 
time  the  young  folks  were  dancing  in 
the  next  room  as  if  they  were  balan¬ 
cing  to  partners.  There  were  built-up 
fabric,  called  Charlottes,  caky  exter¬ 
nally,  pulpy  within;  there  were  also 
marangs,  and  likewise  custards — some 
of  the  indolent-fluid  sort,  others  firm,  in 
which  every  stroke  of  the  teaspoon  left 
a  smooth  conchoidal  surface  like  the 
fracture  of  chalcedony,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  eye  like  what  one  sees  In 
cheeses.  Nor  was  that  most  wonder¬ 
ful  object  of  domestic  art  called  trifle 
wanting,  with  its  charming  confusion 
of  cream  and  cake,  and  almonds  and 
Jam  and  Jelly,  and  wine  and  cinnamon 
and  froth;  nor  yet  the  marvellous 
floating-island,  name  suggestive  of  all 
that  is  romantic  in  the  imaginations  of 
youthful  palates.” 

We  may  turn  for  the  further  prose¬ 
cution  of  this  line  of  research  to  an 
author  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
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Thomas  Love  Peacock,  who  has  twice 
been  reprinted  of  late  years,  but  is  still 
suspected  of  being  caviare  to  the  gen¬ 
eral.  The  old-fashioned  English  break¬ 
fast  Is  especially  well  represented  In 
Peacock’s  pages,  which  are  thickly 
dotted  with  side-tables  served  by  silent 
butlers,  and  stocked  with  “all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  milk, 
cream,  eggs,  rolls,  toast,  mufiins,  bread, 
butter,  potted  beef,  cold  fowl  and  par¬ 
tridge,  ham,  tongue  and  anchovy.”  In¬ 
deed,  the  locus  classicus  upon  the  great 
breakfast  question  is  to  be  found,  one 
may  safely  say.  In  the  following  ex~ 
tract  from  “Crotchet  Castle:” — 

“Tfte  Rev.  Dr.  Folliott:  You  are  a  man 
of  taste,  Mr,  Crotchet.  A  man  of  taste 
Is  seen  at  once  in  the  array  of  his 
breakfast-table.  It  is  the  foot  of  Her¬ 
cules,  the  far-shining  face  of  the  great 
work,  according  to  Pindar’s  doctrine: 
apxofiivov  Ipyov  rrp6<Tti»rov  )(pr]  6tp.cv 
rrjXavyU.  The  breakfast  is  the  irpoatnirov 
of  the  great  work  of  the  day. 
Chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  cream,  eggs, 
ham,  tongue,  cold  fowl,  all  these  are 
good,  and  bespeak  good  knowledge  in 
him  who  sets  them  forth;  but  the 
touchstone  is  fish;  anchovy  is  the  first 
step;  prawns  and  shrimps  the  second; 
and  I  laud  him  who  reaches  to  these; 
potted  char  and  lampreys  are  the  third, 
and  a  fine  stretch  of  progression;  but 
lobster  is,  indeed,  matter  for  a  May 
morning,  and  demands  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  him 
who  sets  it  forth. 

“Mr.  MacQuedy:  Well,  sir,  and  what 
say  you  to  a  fine  fresh  trout,  hot  and 
dry,  in  a  napkin?  or  a  herring  out  of 
the  water  into  the  frying-pan,  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne? 

“The  Rev.  Dr.  Folliott:  Sir,  I  say 
every  nation  has  some  exlmious  vir¬ 
tue;  and  your  country  is  pre-eminent 
in  the  glory  of  fish  for  breakfast” 

It  is  well  known  that  Peacock  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  George  Mere¬ 
dith,  and  it  is  not  dlflScuIt  to  detect  as 
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close  a  connection  between  Dr.  Folliott 
and  Dr.  Middleton  in  “The  Egoist,” 
with  his  favorite  subject  of  “an  aged 
and  a  great  wine.”  The  account  of  the 
dinner  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  “Crotch¬ 
et  Castle”  is  too  long  to  quote  in 
proof  of  this  statement;  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  recall  one  or  two  of  the 
reverend  gentleman’s  ohiter  dicta  in  the 
course  of  that  pleasant  meal.  He  tells 
us  that  “a  glass  of  wine  after  soup  is, 
as  the  French  say,  the  verre  de  sanU. 
The  current  of  opinion  sets,”  he  adds, 
"in  favor  of  Hock;  but  I  am  for 
Madeira;  I  do  not  fancy  Hock 
\intil  I  have  laid  a  substratum  of 
-Madeira.”  Champagne,  he  assures  us, 
must  be  drunk  while  it  sparkles:  “I 
'^old  it  a  heresy  to  let  it  deaden  in  my 
^and  while  the  glass  of  my  compotator 
t«  being  filled  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table.”  He  quotes  Atheneeus  citing 
Menander  on  the  subject  of  fish  sauce, 
and  puts  down  the  Scotch  gentleman 
who  thinks  It  Impossible  to  go  beyond 
lobster  sauce:  “In  their  line,  I  grant 
you,  oyster  and  lobster  sauce  are  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  But  I  speak  of 
the  cruet  sauces,  where'  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  the  sapid  is  condensed  in  a 
phial.”  It  is  really  amazing  that  no 
enterprising  manufacturer  of  sauces 
has  (so  far  as  one  knows)  yet  placarded 
London  with  this  entrancing  definition 
of  his  wares.  But  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  Peacock’s  only  feasts  are 
those  at  which  Dr.  Folliott  was  pres¬ 
ent.  There  Is  a  fine  supper  in  “Head¬ 
long  Hall,”  at  which  “the  centre  of  the 
largest  table  was  decorated  with  a 
model  of  Snowdon,  surmounted  with 
an  enormous  artificial  leek,  the  leaves 
of  angelica,  and  the  bulb  of  hlanc- 
mange.  A  little  way  from  the  summit 
was  a  tarn,  or  mountain-pool,  supplied 
through  concealed  tubes  with  an  inex¬ 
haustible  flow  of  milk-punch,  which, 
dashing  In  cascades  down  the  minia¬ 
ture  rocks,  fell  into  the  more  capacious 
lake  below,  washing  the  mimic  foun¬ 


dations  of  Headlong  Hall.”  And  one 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  lapse  of 
time  has  made  it  impossible  to  call 
upon  Reverend  Mr.  Portpipe,  and  be 
welcomed  with  “a  cold  turkey  and 
ham,  a  capacious  jug  of  ‘incomparable 
ale,’  and  a  bottle  of  his  London  Partic¬ 
ular.” 

There  could,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  a 
greater  literary  contrast  to  Peacock 
than  A.  H.  Clough,  from  whom  one 
may  take  a  dinner  for  a  change.  The 
poet  himself  seems  to  have  felt  that 
the  feast  which  is  now  to  be  described 
did  not  “set  his  genius,”  in  the  meta¬ 
phor  of  Alan  Breck  Stuart,  for  be 
omitted  it  from  the  later  editions  of 
‘•Dipsychus,”  and  it  may  in  conse¬ 
quence  be  new  to  a  good  many  modern 
readers: — 

Gome  along,  ’tis  the  time,  ten  or  more 
minutes  past. 

And  be  who  came  first  had  to  wait  for 
the  last. 

The  oysters  ere  this  bad  been  in  and 
been  out; 

While  I  have  been  sitting  and  thinking 
about 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money, 
heigh-ho! 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money! 

A  clear  soup  with  eggs;  voild  tout;  of 
the  fish 

The  llleta  de  sole  are  a  moderate  dish 
A  la  Orly,  but  you’re  for  red  mullet,  you 
say 

By  the  gods  of  good  fare,  who  can 
question  to-day 

How  pleasant  it  is,  &c. 

After  oysters,  Sauteme;  then  Sherry; 
Champagne; 

Ere  one  bottle  goes,  comes  another 
again; 

Fly  up,  thou  bold  cork,  to  the  celling 
above, 

And  tell  to  our  ears  in  the  sounds  that 
we  love 

How  pleasant  it  is,  &c. 

I’ve  the  simplest  of  tastes;  absurd  it 
may  be. 

But  I  almost  could  dine  on  a  poulet  au 
tie. 
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Fish  and  soup  and  omelette,  and  that— 
but  the  deuce— 

There  were  to  be  woodcocks,  and  not 
charlotte  ruase! 

I  So  pleasant  It  is,  &c. 

Your  Chablis  is  acid,  away  with  the 
Hock, 

Give  me  the  pure  juice  of  the  purple 
M6doc; 

St.  Peray  is  exquisite;  but.  If  you 
please. 

Some  Burgundy  first  before  tasting  the 
cheese. 

So  pleasant  it  is,  &c. 

As  for  that,  pass  the  bottle,  and  hang 
the  expense— 

I’ve  seen  it  observed  by  a  writer  of 
I  sense 

I  That  the  laboring  classes  could  scarce 
live  a  day 

If  people  like  us  didn’t  eat,  drink,  and 
pay. 

So  useful  It  is,  &c. 


and  the  predicament  into  which  it  led 
poor  Mr.  Pickwick,  just  as  on  the  trip 
to  Birmingham  it  is  Bob  Sawyer’s 
milk-punch  and  not  his  sandwich 
which  clings  to  the  memory.  There 
is  a  rather  good  stew  in  “The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,’’  though  some  of  its  in* 
gredients  would  not  have  passed  mus¬ 
ter  with  Mr.  Lumpkin’s  acquaintances 
at  the  “Three  Pigeons.’’  But  Mr.  Cod- 
lin  did  not  trouble  himself  as  to 
whether  tripe  was  “low,”  when  the 
landlord  of  the  “Jolly  Sandboys”  an¬ 
nounced  his  bill  of  fare:— 

“  ‘It’s  a  stew  of  tripe,’  said  the  land¬ 
lord  smacking  bis  lips,  ’and  cowbeel,’ 
smacking  them  again,  ‘and  bacon,’ 
smacking  them  once  more,  ‘and  steak,’ 
smacking  them  for  the  fourth  time, 
‘and  peas,  caulifiowers,  new  potatoes, 
and  sparrow-grass,  all  working  op  to¬ 
gether  in  one  delicious  gravy.’  Having 
come  to  the  climax,  he  smacked  his 
lips  a  great  many  times,  and,  taking  a 
long  hearty  sniff  of  the  fragrance  that 
was  hovering  about,  put  on  the  cover 
again  with  the  air  of  one  whose  toils 
on  earth  were  over.” 

In  “David  Copperfleld”  there  are 
some  feasts  that  are  pleasant  to  re¬ 
call,  though  they  were  certainly  not 
elaborate.  There  Is  the  first  dinner 
which  that  amiable  youth  gave  to  bis 
friends,  including  the  slab  of  mock- 
turtle  which  should  have  sufficed  for 
fifteen,  but  proved  “rather  a  tight  fit 
for  four,”  under  Mrs.  Crupp’s  influ¬ 
ence.  The  rest  of  the  dinner  came 
from  that  pastrycook  who  (as  we  know 
from  Thackeray)  bulked  so  largely  in 
British  dinner-giving  circles  of  the 
early  Victorian  period.  “A  pair  of  hot 
roast  fowls— from  the  pastrycook’s;  a 
dish  of  stewed  beef,  with  vegetables— 
from  the  pastrycook’s;  two  little  corner 
things,  as  a  raised  pie  and  a  dish  of 
kidneys— from  the  pastrycook’s;  a  tart, 
and  (if  I  liked)  a  shape  of  jelly— from 
the  pastrycook’s.”  There  were  also  to 
be  oysters,  and  Mrs.  Grupp  was  left 


One  ought  to  be  grateful,  I  quite  appre¬ 
hend. 

Having  dinner  and  supper  and  plenty 
to  spend. 

And  so  suppose  now,  while  the  things 
go  away. 

By  way  of  a  grace  we  all  stand  up  and 
say 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money, 
heigh-ho! 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money! 

To  this  highly  civilized  and  French¬ 
ified  repast  there  is  a  strong  contrast 
iu  the  very  English  feast  of  Dickens. 
In  “Pickwick”  and  its  followers,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  decidedly  less  eating  than 
drinking.  At  any  rate,  the  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  latter.  Mr.  Weller  was 
good  enough,  for  instance,  to  give  us  a 
detailed  account  of  the  lunch  which 
Mr.  Wardle  provided  for  bis  shooting 
party  of  the  First:  veal  pie,  “wery  good 
thing  .  .  .  when  you  know  the  lady 
as  made  it,  and  is  quite  sure  it  an’t 
kittens;”  tongue,  bread,  “knuckle  o’ 
ham,  reg’lar  plcter— cold  beef  in  slices, 
wery  good.”  But  what  every  one  re¬ 
members  of  that  lunch  is  the  cold  punch 
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“to  concentrate  her  mind  on  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  to  serve  up  the  cheese  and 
celery  as  she  could  wish  to  see  it 
done.”  One  of  the  most  appetizing  of 
all  Dickens’s  feasts  is  that  other  din¬ 
ner  which  young  Copperfield  gave  to 
Traddles  and  the  Micawbers,  when  the 
leg  of  mutton  turned  out  raw  and  the 
guests  had  to  unite  their  forces  in  the 
production  of  a  devil. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  torn 
from  Charles  Dickens’s  innocent  de¬ 
light  in  good  living  to  the  scorn  which 
such  a  novelist  as  Fanny  Burney  had 
for  It.  When  she  condescends  to  men¬ 
tion  a  meal  at  all,  it  is  not  for  any 
pleasure  that  she  allows  her  readers  to 
take  in  the  feast,  but  for  some  ironical 
purpose.  For  instance,  the  only  din¬ 
ner  to  which  I  remember  going  in  the 
amiable  company  of  Miss  Evelina  An- 
ville  is  that  remarkable  one  at  the 
Branghtons’— I  trust  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  modern 
reader  what  a  Branghton  is:— 

“The  dinner  was  111  served.  111 
cooked,  and  ill  managed.  The  maid 
who  waited  had  so  often  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  for  something  that  was  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  the  Branghtons  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  rise  from  table  them¬ 
selves  to  get  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
bread  or  beer.  Had  they  been  without 
pretensions,  all  this  would  have  seemed 
of  no  consequence;  but  they  aimed  at 
appearing  to  advantage,  and  even  fan¬ 
cied  they  succeeded.  However,  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  our  fare  was 
that  the  whole  family  continually  dis¬ 
puted  whose  turn  it  was  to  rise,  and 
whose  to  be  allowed  to  sit  still.” 

In  “Cecilia”  the  only  approach  to  a 
feast  is  that  recounted  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
whose  idea  of  a  good  square  meal  was 
“a  breast  of  mutton,  a  lobster,  and 
two  crabs,”  and  who  was  highly  In¬ 
dignant  when  he  was  invited  to  share 
a  more  pretentious  banquet:— 

“Went  without  my  dinner,  and  got 
nothing  to  eat;  all  glass  and  show; 


victuals  painted  all  manner  of  colors; 
lighted  up  like  a  pastrycook  on 
Twelfth-day;  wanted  something  solid, 
and  got  a  great  lump  of  sweetmeat; 
found'  it  as  cold  as  a  stone,  all  froze 
in  my.  mouth  like  ice;  made  me  Jump 
again,  and  brought  the  tears  in  my 
eyes;  forced  to  spit  It  out;  believe  It 
was  nothing  but  a  snowball,  just  set 
up  for  show,  and  covered  over  with  a 
little  sugar.” 

The  lady  novelist  cannot  after  all  be 
expected  to  swell  such  an  anthology 
as  one  has  suggested.  Even  the  in¬ 
comparable  Miss  Austen  is  scarcely 
sound  on  this  head,  and  puts  us  off 
with  such  trifling  events  as  strawberry 
picnics  and  coimtry  tea-parties.  There 
is  the  making  of  a  pretty  little  feast, 
it  is  true,  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
“Emma,”  if  old  Mr.  Woodhouse  would 
allow  us  to  eat  it  at  leisure.  “He  loved 
to  have  the  cloth  laid,  because  it  had 
been  the  fashion  of  his  youth,  but  bis 
conviction  of  suppers  being  very  un¬ 
wholesome  made  him  rather  sorry  to 
see  anything  put  on  it;  and,  while  his 
hospitality  would  have  welcomed  his 
visitors  to  everything,  his  care  for  their 
health  made  him  grieve  that  they 
would  eat.”  Poor  old  Mrs.  Bates’s 
disappointment  on  such  an  occasion 
deserves  to  be  recalled: — 

“I  was  telling  you  of  your  grand¬ 
mamma,  Jane”— it  is  the  immortal  Miss 
Bates  who  is  speaking— “there  was  a 
little  disappointment  The  baked 
apples  and  biscuits,  excellent  in  their 
way,  you  know;  but  there  was  a  deli¬ 
cate  fricassee  of  sweetbread  and  some 
asparagus  brought  in  at  first,  and  good 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  not  thinking  the  as¬ 
paragus  quite  boiled  enough,  sent  it  all 
out  again.  Now  there  Is  nothing 
grandmamma  loves  better  than  sweet¬ 
bread  and  asparagus— so  she  was 
rather  disappointed.” 

So  far  I  have  only  touched  the  fringe 
of  this  great  subject,  which  considera¬ 
tions  of  space  forbid  to  be  now  further 
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investigated.  But,  In  conclusion,  let  genlmn.”  It  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
me  suggest  a  practical  way  In  which  elude  any  general  survey  of  the  field 
such  as  care  to  push  this  branch  of  of  fiction  without  introducing  the 
literary  inquiry  further  may  turn  their  greatest  names  of  ali;  so  here  is  a 
researches  to  account.  The  modern  Balzac  dej&uner:  “They  consumed  six 
dinner-giver  racks  his  brains  for  a  nov-  dozen  Ostend  oysters,  half  a  dozen 
elty,  being  thus  led  to  such  monstrous  cutlets  d  la  aoubise,  a  chicken  d  la 
Innovations  as  that  of  the  progressive  Marengo,  a  lobster  mayonnaise,  mush- 
dinner,  in  which  each  course  has  to  be  rooms  on  toast,  and  green  peas,  to  say 
consumed  In  a  different  restaurant,  nothing  of  hora  d'oeuvre,  washed  down 
Why  should  he  not  take  to  giving  lit-  with  three  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  three 
erary  dinners  and  lunches,  each  of  of  champagne,  several  cups  of  coffee 
which  should  reproduce  an  actual  meal  and  liqueurs."  And  here  are  two 
from  his  favorite  author?  It  is  unneces-  Fielding  dinners,  of  which  the  first  is 
sary  to  point  out  how  the  very  mSnu  easier  of  Imitation  than  the  second, 
of  such  feasts  would  assist  conversa-  Any  one  can  copy  Squire  Western  in 
tion.  Tw’o  or  three  specimens  may  be  bespeaking  “a  shoulder  of  mutton 
appended  as  guides.  Here  is,  for  in-  roasted,  and  a  spare  rib  of  pork,  and 
stance,  a  Stevenson  lunch  for  two: —  a  fowl  and  egg  sauce.”  But  It  Is  not 

“The  midday  meal  was  excellent,  so  easy  to  duplicate  the  following  or- 
There  was  a  ripe  melon,  a  fish  from  der:— 

the  river  In  a  memorable  BSarnalse  “There  were  two  things  of  which  her 
sauce,  a  fat  fowl  in  a  fricassee,  and  husband  was  particularly  fond.  .  .  . 
a  dish  of  asparagus,  followed  by  some  These  were  a  fowl  and  egg  sauce  and 
fruit.  The  Doctor  drank  half  a  bot-  mutton  broth;  both  which  Amelia  Im- 
tle  plua  one  glass,  the  wife  half  a  mediately  purchased.  As  soon  as  the 
bottle  tninua  the  same  quantity,  which  clock  struck  seven  the  good  creature 
was  a  marital  privilege,  of  an  excel-  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  began 
lent  C6te-Rotle,  seven  years  old.  Then  to  exercise  her  talents  of  cookery,  of 
the  coffee  was  brought,  and  a  fiask  of  which  she  was  a  great  mistress,  as  she 
Chartreuse  for  Madame,  for  the  Doc-  was  of  every  oeconomical  office  from 
tor  despised  and  distrusted  such  de-  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and,  as  no 
coctions;  and  then  Aline  left  the  woman  could  outshine  her  in  a  draw- 
wedded  pair  to  the  pleasures  of  mem-  ing-room,  so  none  could  make  the  draw- 
ory  and  digestion.”  ing-room  itself  shine  '  brighter  than 

This  light  and  agreeable  meal  might  Amelia.  And,  if  I  may  speak  a  bold 
appropriately  be  followed  by  a  Thack-  truth,  I  question  whether  it  be  possible 
eray  dinner,  such  as  that  recorded  by  to  view  this  fine  creature  in  a  more 
Mr.  Tellowplush,  which  consisted  of:  amiable  light  than  while  she  was  dress- 
“White  soop,  turbit,  and  lobstir  sos;  ing  her  husband’s  supper,  with  her  lit- 
aaddil  of  Scoch  muttn,  grous,  and  tie  children  playing  round  her.” 
M’Arony;  wines,  shampang,  hock.  Perhaps  Mr.  Booth’s  supper  would 
madeira,  a  bottle  of  poart,  and  ever  so  not  commend  Itself  to  the  refined  mod- 
many  of  clarrit.”  One  does  not  know  ern  palate,  any  more  than  Fielding 
that  the  receipt  for  Mr.  Deuceace’s  hints  that  it  pleased  the  dandies  of  his 
pills,  which  were  thereafter  put  into  own  day.  But  it  would  be  a  trifilng 
requisition,  has  been  preserved;  but  It  sacrifice  to  eat  as  simple  a  meal  every 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  not  be  night  in  the  year,  if  there  were  always 
so  urgently  needed  in  these  temperate  an  Amelia  ready  to  cook  It 
days  as  they  were  by  “Mr.  Dawkinses  W.  E.  Oarrett  Fiaher. 

The  Oornbill  Maguine. 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  TUSKER. 


Most  shooting-stories  tell  of  success, 
of  some  good  bag,  or  of  the  gain  of  a 
particular  head;  for  a  change,  here  Is  a 
tale  of  defeat.  This  Is  the  account,  tak¬ 
en  from  my  Journal,  of  a  long  day  after 
elephants,  a  most  interesting  and  ex¬ 
citing  day,  to  which  I  look  back  as 
among  the  very  best  of  all  my  sporting 
time. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  say  a  word  to 
disarm  criticism  of  certain  obvious  mis¬ 
takes  in  woodcraft.  I  was  a  compara¬ 
tive  novice  at  big  game;  and  I  took  to 
heart,  and  have  since  greatly  profited  by 
remembering,  certain  facts  impressed  on 
me  on  this  occasion.  Further,  lest  any¬ 
one  take  exception  to  the  long-drawn  out 
description  of  the  pursuit,  or  think  that 
we  are  slow  in  coming  to  the  point,  be 
it  said  unto  him  that  in  the  tracking,  in 
its  ever-varying  incidents,  difficulties 
and  successes,  lies  to  me  the  chief  and 
never  fiagging  charm  of  all  elephant, 
bison  an*d  buffalo  shooting  on  foot,  and 
that  this  is  an  attempt  to  set  that 
charm  and  interest  before  the  reader. 

The  country  was  Ceylon,  and  the 
month  January.  We  had  been  vainly 
searching  for  a  rogue  elephant,  and 
having  finally  decided  that  he  had  left 
the  district,  had  betaken  ourselves  to 
fresh  ground,  and  were  encamped  near 
the  sea.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
I  was  late  In  rising,  meaning  to  make 
an  easy  day  of  It,  and  my  comrade  was 
away  long  before  I  had  had  my  early 
tea  and  done  some  work  about  the 
camp.  At  half-past  six  I  went  out  for 
a  stroll,  leaving  word  that  I  would  be 
back  by  ten  o’clock  for  breakfast.  So 
little  thought  had  I  of  going  far  that, 
to  spare  my  only  decent  footgear  (a 
pair  of  light  shooting-boots  already  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  decay),  I  had  put 
on  canvas  tennis-shoes,  excellent  for 
noiseless  prowling,  but  not  suitable  for 


a  long  journey.  Neither  had  I  or  my 
man  any  food  or  drink.  For  arms,  I 
had  a  .450  express,  while  the  big  rifie 
(a  ten-bore)  was  carried  by  Hena,  a 
Cingalese,  who  was  an  indifferent  hunt¬ 
er,  plucky  enough,  but  quite  ignorant 
of  woodcraft. 

In  half  an  hour  we  reached  our 
ground,  an  irregular  plain  surrounded 
by  thick  cover.  As  there  was  no  game 
visible  we  began  to  walk  quietly 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  deer  in  one  of  the  many 
glades.  The  first  beat,  however,  proved 
fruitless,  and  we  struck  deeper  into  the 
trees.  There  had  lately  been  very 
heavy  rain,  and  the  whole  country  was 
drenched;  in  the  hollows  the  water 
stood  in  wide  pools,  and  every  nullah 
was  brimming  over. 

Our  new  line  soon  brought  us  to  a 
thicket,  where  big  trees,  interspersed 
with  close-growing  saplings,  formed  a 
gloomy  shade  which  the  morning  sun 
could  not  yet  dissipate,  and  through 
which  the  eye,  led  astray  by  the  thick 
confusion  of  stem  and  bough  and  leaf, 
failed  to  penetrate  beyond  a  few  yards. 
It  was  a  likely  place  for  a  sambur,  and 
I  had  the  .450  ready.  We  moved  with 
exceptional  caution.  The  noiseless  wad¬ 
ing  of  a  nullah  took  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes.  A1  at  once  Hena  bent  and  peered 
into  the  foliage  to  the  left,  where  I  saw 
a  few  leaves  gently  shaking.  “AlUah 
(an  elephant),”  he  whispered,  and  then 
clutching  my  arm  in  his  excitement^ 
"Eta,  eta,  eta,  alliah  (a  tusker  ele¬ 
phant),”  and  suddenly  I  saw  among  the 
leaves  a  long  and  shining  tusk.  With¬ 
out  the  slightest  warning  we  had 
walked  straight  up  to  a  tusker. 

Now  In  Ceylon  tuskers  are  extremely 
rare,  so  rare  that  few  sportsmen  ever 
see  one.  I  can  think  of  half  a  dozen 
people  who  have  shot  one,  but  I  know 
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nobody  who  can  claim  two.  It  will  be 
well  believed  that  when  a  tusker  Is 
heard  of  he  is  pursued  with  energy, 
that  shikaris  watch  for  and  report  his 
presence,  that  days,  or  even  weeks,  wiil 
be  spent  upon  bis  track,  and  that  no 
other  game  is  thought  of  while  he  can 
still  be  followed.  Tales  of  Ceylon  tusk¬ 
ers  outvie  Munchausen.  It  was,  then, 
unheard-of  luck  which,  without  the 
slightest  trouble  to  himself,  bad  placed 
a  novice  within  fifteen  yards  of  this 
rare  beast,  the  first  sign  of  whose  pres¬ 
ence  was  the  sight  of  his  shining  tusk. 
A  wonderful  chance  Indeed!  never  sure¬ 
ly  had  there  been  such  another. 

It  was  diflicult  to  make  the  elephant 
out  in  the  half-light  of  the  dense  cov¬ 
er,  but  he  was  not  of  great  size,  prob¬ 
ably  something  over  eight  feet  high.  He 
was  broadside  on,  perfectly  motionless; 
and  as  I  loaded  and  cocked  the  ten-bore, 
more  noiselessly  than  I  bad  ever  done 
before,  as  I  crept  cautiously  towards 
the  animal  and  paused  when  he  made 
a  quiet  pace  forward,  as  I  halted  with¬ 
in  ten  yards  to  wait  an  opportunity  to 
fire,  confident  in  my  two  or  three  pre¬ 
vious  triumphs,  I  never  doubted  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  foliage  was  so  thick  about 
him  that  I  could  not  see  his  head  dis¬ 
tinctly,  but  his  quiet  advance,  for  he 
took  now  and  then  a  slow  step  on¬ 
wards,  promised  soon  to  bring  him  into 
a  gap  near  me  about  a  yard  broad.  In¬ 
to  this,  accordingly,  I  crept  and 
crouched  down  six  or  seven  yards  from 
where  I  thought  he  would  pass.  For 
full  five  minutes  I  waited.  The  ele¬ 
phant  was  quiet,  evidently  dozing,  but 
now  and  then  he  would  swing  his 
trunk  against  the  thin  stems  on  either 
side,  causing  a  shiver  and  rustle  of  their 
foliage.  I  could  hear  the  deep  rumble 
of  bis  inside,  and  the  great  breath  that 
once  or  twice  burst  up  from  his  lung;s; 
I  could  see  his  fore-feet  distinctly,  but 
no  vital  spot.  Then  he  came  forward, 
and  stopped,  the  brute,  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  gap,  his  brain  covered  by  a  thlck- 


isb  sapling,  bis  forehead  and  trunk  in 
full  view.  Not  daring  to  stir  I  waited, 
for  an  age  as  it  seemed,  noting  every 
wrinkle  of  the  loosely-hanging  trunk, 
every  blink  of  the  half-closed  eye,  every 
stain  and  blemish  of  the  tusks;  the  left 
one,  the  nearer,  stood  two  feet  beyond 
the  lip  and  was  broken  sharply  at  the 
end;  the  other  was  a  foot  longer.  I  do 
not  know  bow  long  the  animal  stood 
there,  but  at  last  round  be  swung  into 
the  gap  towards  me,  and  as  I  hurriedly 
raised  the  rifie  and  pulled  the  trigger  he 
was  towering  above  me,  barely  five 
yards  off.  I  was  too  close  to  him,  and 
felt  my  aim  had  been  too  high;  his  ad¬ 
vance  had  taken  me  by  surprise. 

But  a  two-ounce  bullet  bits  hard,  and 
this  one  knocked  the  tusker  over  like  a 
nine-pin,  as  the  tremendous  crash  of 
branch  and  sapling  plainly  told,  a  torn- 
off  twig  hitting  my  shoulder.  The 
smoke  hung  very  dense,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  advance,  but  a  shrill  trumpeting 
and  continued  crashing  showed  that  the 
beast  was  struggling  to  his  feet,  and 
tvhen  I  plucked  up  courage  and  went 
forward,  he  was  on  bis  legs,  bis  feet 
far  apart,  his  body  swaying  drunkenly 
from  side  to  side,  his  head  buried  in  the 
branches.  Of  course  I  ought  now  to 
have  fired  at  his  heart,  but  I  was  a  be¬ 
ginner  and  did  not,  trusting  to  the  com¬ 
mon  rule  In  Ceylon  which  bids  one  fire 
only  at  the  brain.  Already  he  began 
to  make  some  staggering  sort  of  way 
forward.  He  got  back  Into  the  gap  but 
never  exposed  his  head;  his  pace  quick¬ 
ened  into  a  run,  and  then,  wildly  trum¬ 
peting,  he  rushed  headlong  forward, 
crashing,  smashing,  rending,  straight 
through  the  thick  and  cumbered  forest. 
My  dash  In  pursuit,  hindered  at  every 
step  by  the  chaos  of  destruction  in  his 
wake,  was  hopeless;  the  bushes  closed 
behind  bis  tail  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
Hena  came  up,  and  on  we  ran,  hearing 
close  ahead  a  loud  splashing,  an< 
emerged  on  the  banks  of  a  large  water- 
'  course,  whose  turbid  fiood  was  still  in 
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wild  commotion.  As  we  plunged 
through,  up  to  the  arm-pits  in  the  yel¬ 
low  stream,  loud  trumpeting  and  a 
heavy  crash  announced  that  something 
had  happened.  Wild  hope  thrilled  me 
that  the  tusker  was  down  and  done  for. 
Alas,  no!  on  a  slight  slope  we  found 
the  tokens  of  his  fall;  two  long  slides 
marked  where  his  feet  had  slipped  from 
under  him,  while  a  deep  impression  on 
the  soil  showed  that  he  had,  as  we 
thought,  measured  his  length  on  the 
greasy  ground.  But  he  was  up  and 
away,  and  now  began  to  shape  a  defi¬ 
nite  course  through  the  jungle,  following 
the  game-paths  and  open  glades  which 
here  made  the  country  easy.  He  still 
went  very  fast,  his  feet  at  each  im¬ 
mense  stride  going  deep  into  the  soft 
ground,  here  and  there  ploughing  long 
slides,  while  many  fragments  of  torn 
and  muddy  turf  made  his  path  plain 
from  a  distance. 

With  so  unmistakable  a  track  to  fol¬ 
low  our  progress  was  quick.  We  were 
both  in  perfect  condition,  and  when  I 
got  my  second  wind  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
go  on  forever;  and  T  meant  to  go  on, 
though  already  I  felt  hampered  by  my 
thin  shoes,  and  had  begun  to  refiect 
that  we  had  no  food  or  drink  and  that 
neither  of  us  knew  the  country.  A  na¬ 
tive,  outside  the  district  where  he 
knows  every  yard  of  ground,  is  but  a 
poor  guide;  I  therefore  took  constant 
note  of  our  direction,  which  throughout 
the  day  remained  down-wind,  south- 
westward,  trending  obliquely  inland 
and  away  from  camp. 

About  half-past  eight,  after  nearly  an 
hour’s  hot  chase,  a  splash  and  a  quiet 
ripple  of  water  announced  some  animal. 
Waiting  for  a  minute  to  get  my  breath, 

I  moved  forward,  but  found  it  to  be 
only  a  buffalo.  Then  a  drenching 
shower  came  down  for  about  half  an 
hour;  after  which  we  calculated  that 
the  tusker  was  two  miles  ahead,  for  the 
footprints  were  wet  for  about  that  dis¬ 
tance,  while  further  on,  tiiongb  the 


raindrops  lay  on  the  leaves,  the  spoor 
was  dry.  We  had  now  got  into  drier 
and  more  elevated  country,  where  the 
Jungle  was  thick  thorn  scrub  with 
numerous  cacti;  the  elephant  had 
steadied  down  into  a  fast  walk,  but  the 
track,  though  less  deeply  marked,  was 
always  plain,  and  we  made  very  good 
speed,  running  or  walking  fast  and 
working  our  very  best. 

About  eleven  o’clock  we  came  full  up¬ 
on  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  right  across  the 
way.  There  were  twenty  or  more  vis¬ 
ible,  some  lying  in  a  muddy  pool,  others 
grazing  round  it,  while  from  sounds 
which  came  from  the  Jungle  beyond  we 
knew  that  there  were  others  which  we 
could  not  see.  Scouting  a  little,  I  made 
out  two  fine  bulls,  and  a  cow  with  won¬ 
derful  wide  horns;  on  any  other  occa¬ 
sion  I  should  most  certainly  have  at¬ 
tacked  her,  but  to-day  no  pair  of  horns 
could  induce  me  to  delay.  As  we 
showed  ourselves  the  nearest  beasts, 
discovered  us,  and  ten  or  twelve  ranged 
up  in  line  to  oppose  us,  while  the  oth¬ 
ers,  which  were  mostly  cows,  left  the 
water  and  collected  together,  watching 
what  should  happen.  For  two  or  three 
minutes  the  squadron  confronting  ns 
went  through  the  usual  performance  of 
startled  buffaloes,  snorting  and  stamp¬ 
ing  and  tossing  their  heads;  till,  as 
usual  deciding  on  fiight  instead  of  bat¬ 
tle,  they  suddenly  turned  together  and 
galloped  off,  accompanied  at  once  by 
the  remainder.  For  a  minute  the  forest 
re-echoed  with  the  disturbance,  till  the 
sounds  died  away  in  distant  hoof-beats. 

The  elephant’s  track  was  now  oblit¬ 
erated  by  the  foot-marks  of  the  buffa¬ 
loes;  it  led  along  a  game-path  by  which 
the  latter  had  passed  up  and  down,  and 
which  they  had  crossed  and  recrossed 
in  every  direction.  We  cast  right  for¬ 
ward,  but  failed  to  pick  up  the  spoor, 
tried  back  and  round  and  further 
round,  but  still  could  not  find  it  We 
were  checked  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  here,  while  I  cursed  and  Hena, 
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•easily  discouraged,  put  in  the  usual 
plea  of  your  unentbusiastic  follower 
and  “wanted  to  go  home  to  eat  rice.” 
Still  we  tried  always  our  best,  going 
over  the  difficult  ground  inch  by  inch. 
At  last,  far  forward,  we  found  a  doubt¬ 
ful  impression,  and  still  further,  in 
some  soft  mud,  were  the  right  traces 
plain.  Doubtless  a  real  tracker  would 
have  overcome  this  difficulty  much 
more  quickly,  but  we  were  not  trackers, 
and  I,  for  one,  felt  very  proud  of  our 
success. 

By  this  time  we  were  both  tightening 
nur  belts  a  bit,  but  we  went  on 
steadily,  making  good  progress,  and  we 
oonld  still  manage  a  trot  when  the 
track  allowed  it.  About  two  o’clock  we 
crossed  the  spoor  of  a  herd  of  ele¬ 
phants  where  the  trampled  jungle  gavu 
us  some  difficulty,  but  the  lucky  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  splash  of  blood  soon  guided  us 
to  the  right  line.  On  again  we  went  at 
our  best  pace,  but  as  time  passed  I  be¬ 
gan  to  tire,  feeling  hunger  perhaps 
more  than  thirst,  while  Hena  had  fre¬ 
quent  recourse  to  his  betel-box  and 
drank  copiously  of  many  puddles, 
which  I  dared  not  do.  I  don’t  think 
there  was  very  much  more  running. 
The  wind  dropped  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  but  the  sun,  drawing  gradual¬ 
ly  round  towards  our  front,  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guide  as  to  direction,  and  I  felt 
■sure  that  we  were  always  beading 
southwest. 

Some  time  after  four  the  track  led 
Into  that  of  another  herd  of  elephants, 
nnd  we  took  many  minutes  to  work  it 
past  the  hundred  yards  of  fouled 
jtround,  while,  to  our  great  disgust,  the 
tusker  had  rejoined  the  herd  within  the 
next  half  mile.  The  elephants  bad  been 
established  here  for  the  day;  there  were 
bare  forms  where  the  great  beasts  bad 
cleared  away  the  cane  undergrowth  to 
make  themselves  clean  beds  for  their 
siesta;  the  forest  was  trampled  into 
smooth  paths,  littered  with  small 
branches  and  half-chewed  twigs;  in 


places  trees  had  been  stripped  of  their 
bark,  of  which  long  Oakes  hung  from 
the  bleeding  trunks,  while  several  of  a 
certain  slender  species,  but  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  had  been  pushed 
down  entirely  for  the  sake  of  their 
small  fruit. 

At  this  time  I  think  our  quarry  can¬ 
not  have  been  much  more  than  an  hour 
ahead  of  us,  for  the  various  signs  of  the 
track  seemed  fresh,  and  though  be  had 
only  once  halted,  be  had  long  relaxed 
his  pace  into  an  ordinary  walk.  But 
the  difficulty  was  to  pick  out  the  right 
one  among  a  dozen  trails  of  beasts  sim¬ 
ilar  to  ours,  trails  which  ever  parted 
and  rejoined  and  opened  out  again.  In 
half  an  hour  of  vain  effort  we  can  hard¬ 
ly  have  gained  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Then  a  clot  of  blood  helped  us  and  we 
made  a  little  progress,  but  were  again 
badly  checked  at  a  flat  outcrop  of 
gneiss  rock  across  and  around  which 
the  elephants  bad  passed,  much  scat¬ 
tered.  Their  tracks  mingled  and  sepa¬ 
rated  most  hopelessly;  to  follow  the 
herd  would  have  been  child’s  play;  to 
detect  the  single  tusker’s  foot-marks 
was  a  task  beyond  us.  But  again  a  still 
recent  blood-drop  cheered  us,  and  our 
spurt  in  response  was  soon  encouraged 
by  another. 

This,  however,  was  the  last  success. 
All  our  careful  searching,  all  our  wide 
casts  forward,  failed  to  carry  on  the 
line;  and  as  I  stopped  an  instant,  de¬ 
spairing  of  the  fruitless  labor,  the  look 
of  the  darkening  jungle  struck  me,  and 
the  sun  coming  level  through  the  tree- 
tops.  It  was  long  past  five  o’clock.  I 
gave  op;  I  had  had  my  opportunity,  and 
was  now  forced  to  acknowledge  myself 
beaten. 

Where  were  we?  Neither  of  us  knew. 
We  climbed  the  tallest  tree  within 
reach,  so  far  up  that  we  swayed  and 
swung  on  the  slender  branches  as  on  a 
ship’s  mast  There  was  no  landmark 
to  be  seen,  only  long  levels  of  tree-tops, 

a  distant  rocky  knoll  unknown,  and  the 
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low  sun  touching  the  horizon.  Which 
was  the  right  way  home?  We  had 
started  north  of  camp,  and  I  had  made 
out  our  course  ail  day  as  being  south¬ 
west;  I  therefore  voted  for  the  east  to 
gain  the  coast,  but  Hena  insisted  that 
southeast  was  the  line.  He  had  no 
English,  I  but  little  Cingalese,  and 
though  I  tried  to  explain  my  ideas,  yet 
to  ali  my  arguments  he  pointed  to  the 
same  point.  In  the  end  I  yieided;  he 
was  a  jungle-troHaA  and  he  ought  to 
know.  We  halted  for  ten  minutes,  our 
first  rest  since  starting,  and  much  I,  for 
my  part,  required  it  I  was  a  good  deal 
exhausted  by  the  fast  pace  and  con¬ 
stant  stooping  over  the  track;  and 
though  the  first  crisis  of  hunger  was 
passed,  I  was  parched  and  racked  with 
thirst.  Then  we  set  off  as  fast  as  our 
tired  feet  wouid  carry  us,  but  in  the 
close  jungle  our  progress  was  slower 
than  while  tracking. 

When  the  sun  had  quite'  sunk  we 
reached  a  stream  flowing  across  our 
path,  which  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
coast  I  knew  must  fall  into  one  of  the 
lagoons  near  our  camp.  I  resolved  to 
follow  it,  as  being  a  sure  guide  home. 
The  belt  of  big  timber  near  the  water 
was  free  from  undergrowth  and  our 
speed  increased,  while  the  more  exten¬ 
sive  view  through  the  tall  trunks  gave 
a  chance'  of  seeing  game;  nor  had  many 
minutes  passed  before  a  sambur  stag 
came  in  view,  not,  however,  good 
enough  to  fire  at  A  young  buffalo  was 
the  next  animal,  and  the  last  we  saw; 
he  was  outlined  black  against  some  in¬ 
distinct  foliage,  his  head  raised  to  a 
branch. 

Gradually  the  night  closed  in.  Sud¬ 
denly  Hena  ran  in  front  of  me,  tearing 
his  hair,  waving  his  arms  and  using 
the  very  finest  gesticulations,  entreat¬ 
ing  me  to  change  the  direction.  "Ova  te 
pare,"  he  said,  "bohoma  durai  (the  road 

>  When  they  wish  to  dissnade  their  master 
from  some  unpopnlar  plan,  snch  as  visiting  a 
too-distant  shooting  ground,  Cingalese  sAUa- 


of  the  stream  was  very  long),”  there 
was  very  great  jungle,  there  were  many 
bears;*  but  now  he  knew  where  he  was. 
and  the  way  was  "hohoma  hondai,  boho- 
tna  langai  (very  good  and  very  close);” 
he  was  quite  sure  he  was  right.  Once 
more  I  yielded,  and  off  he  set  in  his  old 
direction,  I  after  him  as  hard  as  I  could 
go.  We  ran  when  possible,  diving  un¬ 
der  boughs,  swinging  round  saplings, 
shieiding  our  faces  with  sadly-scratched 
hands,  rushing  in  the  dark  against  in- 
visibie  branches,  brought  up  standing 
by  impenetrabie  thickets.  A  very  little 
of  this  was  enough  for  me  and  we  soon 
slackened  speed.  After  a  while  Hena 
sat  down  and  said  he  was  lost.  So  I 
must  needs  take  the  lead  again,  with 
my  follower  murmuring  to  himself 
from  fatigue  and  in  fear  of  the  dark, 
forest. 

The  clearness  lingering  in  the  west 
was  still  a  guide  when  I  could  see  it, 
and  the  stars  gave  some  light  in  the 
opener  places;  I  kept  to  the  game-paths 
as  much  as  possible,  even  If  they  led 
somewhat  wrong,  but  turned  always  in¬ 
to  the  first  likelier  one  that  offered.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  succession  of 
glades  and  a  well-beaten  game-track 
that  led  into  a  small  plain,  beyond 
which,  alas,  the  black  wall  of  Jungle 
rose  again.  We  could  not  recognize  the 
place  at  all.  Faint  and  utterly  tired" 
out  I  was  forced  to  sit  down,  while 
Hena  squatted  dejectedly  beside  me. 

Suddenly  through  the  deep  stillness  I 
was  aware  of  a  faint  whisper  from  the 
ground,  and  realized  that  it  was  the 
roar  of  the  sea.  On  my  feet  I  could 
hear  nothing  save  the  all-pervading,  in¬ 
definable  voice  of  insects,  which,  now 
that  I  listened,  filled  the  silence;  but  ly¬ 
ing  prone  we  could  plainly  hear  the  far- 
off  murmur,  and  even  determine  the 
quarter  whence  it  came,  much  to  the 
east  of  our  own  course.  I  insisted  on 

rU  aanally  dilate  on  the  number  and  ferocity 
of  the  bears,  as  the  most  formidable  argument 
and  the  best  deterrent  they  know  of. 
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tracking  this  sound  of  the  ocean.  Our 
camp  was  but  a  mile  from  the  coast, 
and  a  path,  miscalled  the  road,  ran  past 
the  tents  parallel  to  It  On  again  there¬ 
fore  we  went,  stumbling  and  weary, 
the  native’s  disconsolate  groaning  be¬ 
coming  ever  louder  and  more  distract¬ 
ing,  and  I  suppressing  it  every  few 
minutes.  The  whisper  which  guided  us 
slowly  grew  more  audible  as  we  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  for  long  we  bad  to  kneel 
to  make  sure  of  its  direction. 

The  fear  now  seized  me  that  we 
might  cross  the  narrow  path  without 
seeing  it  in  the  dark,  which  might  mean 
several  weary  miles  more  to  traverse. 

I  gave  constant  injunctions  to  Hena  to 
look  out  for  It,  till  at  last  he  began  to 
mutter  unceasingly  the  words  “maha 
pare  (high-road).”  The  phrase  got  into 
my  head  too,  and  set  itself  to  a  tune, 
which  my  tired  brain  kept  repeating 
9ver  and  over,  my  ear  ever  attentive 
to  the  slowly  strengthening  murmur  of 
the  surf. 

At  last,  after  ages,  as  they  seemed,  of 
wandering,  there  was  a  stretch  of  black 
water  standing  in  among  the  scrub.  I 
splashed  Into  it,  saw  Its  gleam  under  the 
stars  along  a  straight  gap  in  the  trees, 
and  knew  It  was  the  path.  At  my  cry 
of  “Maha  pare,  maha  pareT  Hena 
rushed  up  from  behind,  fell  on  bis 
knees  In  the  shallow  water,  felt  the 
cart-ruts,  and  believed.  Reaching  dry 
ground,  we  assured  ourselves,  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  new  ruts,  that  we  were  south 
of  the  camp;  this  meant  that  I  had 
Judged  more  correctly  than  my  com¬ 
panion,  and  he  afterwards  handsomely 
admitted  the  fact  An  hour’s  more 
walking  brought  us  to  the  plain  a  mile 
from  the  tents,  but  we  had  still  to  wade 
a  shallow  lagoon  half  a  mile  broad. 
This  was  the  last  straw  which  broke 
the  back  of  my  endurance.  I  could 
barely  drag  myself  through  the  stiff 
mud,  which  at  every  step  nearly  pulled 
^off  my  ruined  shoes;  the  salt  water 
made  my  tom  shins  smart;  the  phos¬ 


phorescent  swirl  of  a  large  fish  made 
me  Jump  as  If  it  bad  been  a  crocodile. 

It  was  past  ten  when  I  walked  Into- 
camp,  dropped  on  to  my  bed,  and  rolled 
off  to  sleep. 

I  am  told  that  I  revived  for  dinner, 
and  I  have  dim  recollections  of  hot  soup- 
and  of  a  long  tumbler  often  replenished. 
My  friend  has  several  malicious  stories 
of  my  eccentricities,  and  says  that  all 
he  heard  of  the  day’s  adventures  until, 
next  morning  was  something  unintel¬ 
ligible  about  a  high-road.  We  were  out 
nearly  sixteen  hours,  and,  considering 
our  very  fast  pace  during  five  or  six 
of  them,  I  believe  we  did  not  go  a  yard 
under  forty  miles.  Never  have  I  seen, 
such  easy  tracking,  or  ground  so  uni¬ 
versally  soft;  never  have  I  travelled  on 
a  track  at  such  a  speed.  And  so  I  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  Just  on  a  full  stomach, 
and  forgot  that  I  had  lost  a  tusker. 

I  was  very  limp  and  weak  the  next 
day,  and  Hena’s  feet  were  so  full  of 
thorns  that  he  could  not  go  out  I  and! 
our  two  best  men,  however,  tried  to  find 
our  way  back  to  the  spoor,  but  failed. 
We  did  come  upon  a  herd’s  traces  and" 
follow’ed  them  for  a  while,  hoping  they 
might  be  those  that  foiled  our  efforts- 
yesterday,  but  there  was  a  big  foot¬ 
mark  which  I  had  not  noticed  on  that 
occasion,  and  from  that  and  other  signs 
we  decided  they  were  not  the  same.  We- 
then  struck  for  the  brook  already  men¬ 
tioned,  hoping  to  find  the  crossing-place 
of  either  the  herd  or  the  single  tusker, 
but  no  elephants  had  passed  it  In  so 
much  Of  Its  course  as  we  followed,  and" 
by  two  o’clock,  as  I  was  tiring  rapidly, 
we  took  a  cast  for  home.  There  were  no 
tracks  of  yesterday,  but  at  last  we- 
came  on  a  new  one,  brand-new— Just 
the  size  of  the  tusker’s!  It  was  a 
moment  of  thrilling  excitement,  but  In 
my  heart  I  knew  it  was  another  beast; 
a  wounded  elephant  rarely  halts  so>  soon 
or  feeds  so  leisurely.  We  were  soon  up 
with  him,  but  he  showed  no  Ivory  and 
we  left  him  unmolested. 
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‘‘Mafisch  (It  was  finished) the  tusker 
had  escaped. 

Has  this  history  conveyed  anything 
to  its  readers?  To  the  sportsman  per¬ 
haps  it  has;  and  if  it  shows  to  anyone 
who  does  not  shoot  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  enjoy  in  the  chase  of  big  game 
beyond  the  actual  killing  of  the  animal, 
It  will  not,  as  they  say  in  prefaces, 
have  been  wTitten  in  vain.  But  it  can¬ 
not  really  set  before  you,  as  I  would 
wish  it,  the  charm  of  the  free,  wild  Jun¬ 
gle,  untramelled  by  the  march-dykes, 
gamekeepers,  or  any  disadvantages  of 
civilization;  the  broad  lake-like  plain 
whose  green  shores  of  forest  bend  ir¬ 
regularly  into  bay  and  point  and  island, 
to  which  all  the  game  repairs  at  dusk, 
to  feed,  to  loiter  and  to  play  themselves, 
as  the  Scotch  say;  the  quiet  river  set 
in  huge  trees  whose  foliage  dips  to  the 
clear  current  sliding  gently  beneath 
steep  earthen  banks,  to  divide  anon  in¬ 
to  shallow  pools  and  rivulets,  losing 
themselves  among  the  sandbanks,  or  to 
lap  round  the  gaunt  forest-giants  lying 
across  the  channel,  whose  limbs  are 
cumbered  with  the  bleached  dry  wrack 
•of  past  fioods.  And  the  forest  along 
the  banks,  where  sometimes  between 
gloomy  aisles  of  the  great  trunks  the 
view  extends  to  several  hundred  yards, 
^d  elsewhere  contracts  to  ten  or 
twenty  yards,  where  tangles  of  enor¬ 
mous  creepers  climb  the  trees,  covering 
and  strangling  them  and  forming  cav¬ 
ernous  hollows  never  sunlit,  most  for- 
-bidding,  whose  damp  bare  floors  bear 
the  frequent  impress  of  the  leopard’s 
pug. 

And  the  glorious  moonlight  nights, 
'When  the  air  is  crisp  and  the  dew  falls 
Jike  rain,  and  the  chital  deer  come  down 
to  feed,  their  clear  note  sounding  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  as  they  call  to  each 
other.  Then,  when  you  leave  the  hid¬ 
den  camp  to  stroll  along  the  plain,  the 
■complete  silence  overwhelms  you,  until 
the  distant  trumpeting  of  elephants 


comes  faintly  to.  your  ear  and  the  slow 
splashing  of  some  heavy  animal 
through  the  still  lagoon.  No  movement 
is  there,  hardly  a  sound;  there  may  be 
the  occasional  cry  of  some  night-bird, 
the  monotonous  voice  of  a  frog,  perhaps 
a  faint  stirring  of  the  reeds  bent  by 
some  slowly  passing  breath  of  air. 

And  the  fascinating  live  things!  The 
troops  of  monkeys  and  screaming  horn- 
bills  in  the  river-timber;  the  crocodile 
basking  on  a  sandbank,  the  brilliant 
kingfisher  studying  him  from  a  perch 
close  by;  the  herons,  cranes,  and  innu¬ 
merable  water-birds  ranged  along  the 
mud-fiats  of  the  lagoons;  the  wild  fowl 
flighting  In  the  evening  or  sailing  in 
companies  upon  the  tanks  by  day.  The 
bright-eyed  mongoose  raises  himself 
in  the  grass  to  peer  at  you;  the  large 
gray  squirrel  flattens  himself  against 
his  branch  at  your  approach;  you  see  a 
herd  of  pigs  routing  among  the  under¬ 
brush,  or  returning,  last  of  all  the 
beasts,  from  the  plain  at  sunrise.  You 
do  not  wish  to  fire  at  everything;  it  is 
far  more  interesting  to  watch  the  un¬ 
conscious  game.  I  have  seen  elephants, 
a  buffalo,  deer,  pigs  and  peafowl,  all 
feeding  unconcernedly  together;  I  have 
stalked  up  to  a  herd  of  buffalo,  tried  to 
sketch  them  (with  most  unworthy  re¬ 
sults)  and  crept  away  unobserved;  and 
best  of  all,  I  have  watched  for  an  hour, 
at  a  hundred  yards’  distance,  a  herd  of 
twenty  elephants  feeding  in  the  open, 
under  the  full,  perfect  moonlight  of  the 
tropics.  All  is  interesting;  even  the  hot 
scrub- jungle  through  which  we  fol¬ 
lowed  that  tusker,  has  its  charm  of 
vastness,  unmapped,  pathless,  unex¬ 
plored;  it  was  always  pleasant  to  wan¬ 
der  silently  and  watchfully  about,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  a  track  or  an  animal  in  any 
glade  or  round  any  comer. 

I  have  had  the  luck  to  know  a  little 
of  many  jungles,  and  they  are  all  de¬ 
lightful;  from  the  muddy  fastnesses  of 
the  Sunderbunds  and  its  mysterloai 
waterways  arched  in  with  palms,  to  the 
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glowing  autumn  plnewoods  of  the  Him* 
alayas;  from  the  vast  grass  coverts  of 
the  Teral  to  rocky  bamboo-clad  hills 
and  upland  teak-forests,  black,  burned 
and  leafless  in  the  Central  Indian  sum¬ 
mer.  But  for  Ceylon  I  keep  an  extra 
warm  comer  In  my  heart,  poor  though 
its  trophies  mostly  are.  There  flrst  I 
shot  big  game;  there  flrst  I  saw  the 

Uacmlllan’t  Magaalne. 


jungle,  and  drank  in  and  made  my  own 
its  spirit.  Sad  would  I  be  to  think  that 
spirit  could  ever  leave  me,  or  that  I  am 
never  again  to  follow  through  the  for¬ 
est  some  one  or  other  of  its  greater 
denizens,  and  to  be  there,  more  tmly 
than  it  is  possible  elsewhere,  my  own 
master,  owing  allegiance  to  no  man. 

A.  D.  G—G. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION.* 


The  eyes  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
are  still  flzed  upon  the  flrst  act  of  the 
conflict  which  has  arisen  in  the  distant 
East  between  the  modern  civilization  of 
Christian  nations  and  the  ancient  Pa¬ 
gan  civilization  of  China;  and  already  a 
terrible  event  forces  us  to  beat  our  own 
breast  and  ask  ourselves  how  far  we 
are  justlfled  in  regarding  ourselves  as 
the  bearers  of  genuine  culture  and  in 
its  name  to  destroy  what  thousands  of 
years  have  spared.  It  is  not  the  deed 
of  violence  which  robbed  Italy  and  the 
world  of  a  noble  Prince,  nor  the  cynical 
brutality  of  the  assassin,  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  place  himself  on  the  ped¬ 
estal  of  a  political  conviction,  which 
compels  us  to  examine  our  own  conr 
sciences;  it  is  the  discussions  of  the 
press  which,  almost  before  the  coflQn  of 
the  sovereign  is  closed,  is  beginning,  in 
the  most  repulsive  manner,  personal 
and  partisan  disputes,  each  paper  seek¬ 
ing  to  throw  upon  its  opponents  the 
blame  for  an  event  which  it  helped  to 
make  possible.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  the  question  how  far  the  rep¬ 
etition  of  similar  events  is  to  be 
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avoided,  for  which  political  repression 
alone  has  proved  insufficient  in  the  past 
and  must  also  be  in  the  future;  but  the 
deed,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it, 
ought  to  remind  us  bow  much  we  have 
to  learn  before  we  can  teach  others, 
and  that  some  degree  of  modesty  and 
humility  probably  beseems  even  the 
most  complacent  representatives  of  the 
superiority  of  Western  civilization. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Pekin  and 
the  liberation  of  the  foreigners  sur¬ 
prised  all  who  gave  the  reports  of  the 
number  of  Chinese  troops  who  osten¬ 
sibly  barred  the  way  to  the  capital  the 
cre'dence  which  those  familiar  with 
Chinese  affairs  always  withheld.  Final¬ 
ly  a  comparatively  small  force  of  for¬ 
eign  troops  succeeded  in  breaking  a 
passage  to  the  city  against  a  somewhat 
superior  number  of  Chinese  soldiers, 
and  it  will  be  wise,  in  future  Judgment 
of  Chinese  conditions,  not  to  apply  the 
standard  of  hysterical  exaggeration, 
but  of  sober  scrutiny.  That  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  tbe  forelg;ners  associated 
with  them  have  at  last  been  released, 
after  two  months  of  siege,  is  a  great 
triumph,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated;  but  unfortunately  this  must 
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not  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  the 
Chinese  question.  On  the  contrary,  this 
first  victory  of  the  foreign  troops,  far 
from  binding  more  closely  the  antago¬ 
nistic  tendencies  of  the  individual  Pow- 
-ers,  will  probably  contribute  to  render 
not  only  the  diplomatic  but  the  military 
situation  still  more  serious  and  difficult. 

In  the  first  rank— so  far  as  the  events 
in  China  are  concerned— must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  besides  the  Chinese  themselves, 
England,  Russia,  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  With  reference  to  China,  we 
shall  do  well  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  currents.  The  Boxer  movement 
undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  hatred  of 
foreigners  and  Christians  extending 
through  the  widest  circles;  how  far  for- 
■eign,  that  is,  not  local  influences  and 
instigations,  but  those  of  the  principal 
■cities,  aided  its  rise  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  must  remain  for  the  present  un- 
■decided.  But  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
-doubt  that,  in  this  movement,  was  seen 
in  Pekin  a  support,  certainly  not  unde¬ 
sired,  of  the  government’s  inclination 
toward  the  maintenanceof  the  integrity 
-and  independence  of  China.  Whether 
and  how  far  the  Chinese  -government 
has  been  swept  along  by  this  move¬ 
ment,  or  how  far  the  fear  of  foreign 
interference  and  attacks  may  have  im¬ 
pelled  it  to  steps  actuated  by  despair 
■and  the  belief  that  the  point  at  issue 
was  a  struggle  for  its  own  existence — 
are  also  questions  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
cided  until  later.  For  the  moment  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  conject¬ 
ures  and,  in  regard  to  these,  a  telegram 
first  published  by  the  Russian  official 
organ  on  the  30th  of  July,  sent  on  the 
15th  of  June  by  Pokotiloff,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Russian  Asiatic  bank  in 
Pekin,  is  a  contribution  whose  signifi¬ 
cance  should  not  be  undervalued.  The 
portion  which  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  telegram,  and  which— apparently 
owing  to  difficulty  in  deciphering  it— 
was  not  published  until  now,  ran  as 
follows;  “In  consequence  of  the  arrival 


of  our  different  detachments  the  Japan¬ 
ese  have  also  decided  to  call  out  2,000 
men,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  for¬ 
eign  troops  to  8,000.  The  majority  of 
the  ambassadors  have  decided,  as  soon 
as  the  detachments  arrive,  to  demand 
the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies, 
similar  to  those  in  the  open  harbors. 
M.  de  Glers  (the  Russian  ambassador) 
will  endeavor  to  restrict  this  demand 
to  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  com¬ 
missary  of  police  under  the  command 
of  the  ambassador.  Several  of  the  en¬ 
voys  wish  to  set  a  special  regency  over 
th  Chinese  Emperor  and  to  depose  the 
Empress-dowager  from  power,  but  M. 
de  Giers  insists  upon  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  Empress,  as  any  other 
combination  would  induce  some  of  the 
ambassadors  to  demand  places  in  the 
regency  for  their  candidates.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties  for  China  must 
arise  out  of  the  enormous  claims  from 
all  the  Powers  for  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  railroads,  houses  and 
churches  owned  by  forelg;ners.” 

If  any  portion  of  the  plans  of  some 
of  the  foreign  representatives  indicated 
in  this  telegram  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Chinese,  the  outbreak  of  the  movement 
in  the  capital  can  scarcely  occasion  sur¬ 
prise,  much  as  we  must  deplore  and 
condemn  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
developed. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  insight  afforded  by  the  tele¬ 
gram  into  what  preceded  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  this  despatch, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  Witte,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  whom 
Russia  and  perhaps  Europe  possesses 
at  the  present  time,  has  been  printed  in 
the  Official  Advertiser.  It  is  therefore 
not  difficult  to  perceive  in  it  not  only  an 
apology  for  Russia’s  former  policy 
toward  China,  but  a  program  for  the 
policy  to  be  maintained  in  the  future 
which,  in  fact,  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  M.  Witte’s  opinions,  so  far  as 
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they  have  been  made  known,  and  his 
previous  course  of  action.  So  it  will  be 
wise  to  assume  that  Russia,  though  she 
might  not  omit  to  demand  with  the  oth- 

•  er  Powers  satisfaction  for  what  has 
happened  and  may  yet  happen  in 
Pekin,  will  be  guided  in  her  future  pol¬ 
icy  toward  China  exclusively  by  the  in¬ 
terests  imposed  by  •  her  geographical 
situation,  the  development  of  Siberia, 
and  the  profitableness  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad.  England,  too,  will 
not  be  disinclined  to  be  essentially  di¬ 
rected  by  commercial  Interests.  Lord 
.Salisbury  has  showed  for  years  a  very 

•  evident  fear  of  any  vigorous  action 
against  China  which  might  drive  the 
latter  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  he 
will  hold  to  this  course  all  the  more 
firmly  because  English  industrial  and 
financial  circles  are  already  beginning 
to  suffer  seriously  from  the  condition 

•  of  affairs  in  Eastern  Asia.  A  large 
number  of  cotton  spinners  and  weavers 
have  been  obliged  to  curtail  their  work, 
shipments  to  China  have  almost  wholly 
ceased,  and  the  bankers  are  reluctant  to 
accept  bills  of  exchange.  These  are 
symptoms  which,  in  a  country  where  it 
is  the  custom  to  feel  with  special  at¬ 
tention  the  pulse  of  commerce  and  man¬ 
ufactures,  and  in  which  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  money  matters  ceases  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  earlier  than  with  us,  the 
leading  statesmen  ought  not  and  will 

mot  overlook,  and  which  urge  a  speedy 
settlement  with  China.  Japan,  too,  will 
not  be  opposed  to  such  a  settlement  of 
the  episode;  she  has  tested  in  both  the 
military  and  political  departments  the 
readiness  and  willingness  of  Europe 
•  and  the  United  States  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  share  in  events  in  China,  and  they 
will  have  reached  the  conviction  in 
Tokio  that,  even  if  America  does  not 
desire  such  a  partition,  it  might  take  a 
moderate  share  with  most  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments.  Only  Japan  has 
mot  yet  solved  the  Russian  at  in  the 
Chinese  problem,  and  it  will  probably 


belong  for  some  time  to  the  unknown 
quantities,  since  Russia  possesses  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  having  no 
popular  representation  and  ample  lei¬ 
sure.  Only  the  duplicity  of  the 
Chinese  government  prevents  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  If  security  on  this 
point  could  be  felt  in  Washington,  noth¬ 
ing  would  stand  in  the  way,  not  alone, 
of  such  a  treaty,  but  the  mediation  of 
the  United  States  between  China  and 
the  other  Powers— and  Europe  would 
be  wrong  to  undervalue  the  importance 
of  such  a  possibility.  The  thought  that 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  destined  to  become 
an  American  sea,  as  the  Mediterranean 
was  formerly  a  Roman  one,  has  taken 
firm  root  in  political  and  commercial 
circles  in  North  America  and,  though 
perhaps  not  yet  inclined  to  grasp  the 
sword  to  make  this  dream  a  reality, 
every  false  step  on  the  part  of  an  op¬ 
ponent— and  what  else  are  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  to  America?- will  be  util¬ 
ized  to  bring  it  nearer. 

In  these  explanations  the  reasons  are 
given  for  the  fear  that  what  has  hither¬ 
to  united  the  Powers  must  yield,  after 
the  removal  of  anxiety  for  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  other,  more  political,  and 
therefore  more  narrow-minded  views. 
To  the  attentive  observer  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  neither  Russia 
nor  Japan,  neither  England  nor  the 
United  States,  would  be  disposed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  certain  measure  of  demands  up¬ 
on  China;  on  the  one  band,  they  are 
ready  to  accept  Li  Hung  Chang  as 
mediator  and  negotiator,  while  on  the 
other,  especially  on  the  Russian  side, 
they  desire  to  retain  the  Dowager  Em¬ 
press  in  power.  Against  these  centrif¬ 
ugal  tendencies  Germany’s  position  is 
a  peculiarly  diflScnlt  one;  there,  at  least 
in  certain  circles,  people  held  with  such 
tenacity  to  the  belief  that  an  advance 
on  Pekin  would  be  out  of  the  question 
before  the  autumn,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  undertaken,  that  the  relief  col- 
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amn  arrived  in  Pekin  without  a  single 
German  soldier  in  its  ranks.  To  seek 
to  deduce  from  this  a  reason  for  farther 
exclusively  German  military  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  the  more  hazardous,  be¬ 
cause  the  loose  structure  of  the  mutual 
chief  command  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  resist  such  a  request.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  the 
actual  conditions  and  the  evident  wear¬ 
iness  of  war  and  conflict  of  a  majority 
of  the  allied  Powers,  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  expose  ourselves  to  Uie  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  encounter  finally,  not  only  the 
Chinese  government  but  one  or  another 
of  the  foreign  Powers,  perhaps  a  coali¬ 
tion  to  them  all. 

The  fact  that  the  Dowager  Empress 
and  the  Emperor  have  disappeared 
from  Pekin  seems,  it  is  true,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  foreign  Powers  will  find 
no  government  or  nothing  which  can  be 
regarded  as  one;  but,  with  a  little  good 
will,  it  will  not  be  impossible,  on  the 
basis  of  Li  Hung  Chang’s  representa- 

Rundacbau. 


tions,  to  construct  one  which  at  least 
will  appear  suflacient  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  conclusion  of  some  agree¬ 
ment.  Therefore  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
possible  that  the  generalissimo  of  the 
united  foreign  forces,  on  his  arrival  in 
Northern  China  might  already  find  him¬ 
self  confronted  by  a  centrifugal  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Powers,  which  would  seem 
well  calculated  to  imperil  most  serious¬ 
ly  on  the  one  hand  his  chief  command, 
and  on  the  other  the  special  interests  of 
Germany.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
will  be  especially  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  aim  of  the 
German  policy,  since  the  might  of  Ger¬ 
many  will  be  engaged  in  behalf  of  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  whose  range  and 
meaning  public  opinion,  at  least  in  Ger¬ 
many,  seems  to  be  not  at  all  clear.  In 
times  of  weakness  the  master  shows 
himself,  and  the  proverb  also  suits  the 
politician,  at  least  every  one  who 
makes  any  pretension  to  the  name  or 
a  practical  statesman. 

M.  von  Brandt, 


THE  ASH  WALK. 

A  pointed  arch  in  the  gray  wall 
I..eads  where  the  slanting  sunbeams  fall 
On  the  white  path  of  river  sand. 

And,  ranged  in  rank,  great  ash  trees  stand. 
Not  theirs  the  oak’s  round  massive  lines. 

Nor  measured  symmetry  of  pines; 

Each,  vast  yet  limber,  in  his  place 
Grows  with  an  undictated  grace. 

High  soars  the  feathery  cloud  of  green,  . 

Light,  fluttering,  touched  with  wavering  sheen. 
And  rifted,  where  the  sky  shows  through. 

In  jewelled  fretwork,  lucent  blue. 

Such  in  their  stateliness  are  these. 

Born  very  nobles  of  the  trees. 

No  stragglers,  scant  of  light  and  air. 

But  fenced  and  favored  all  with  care. 

And  rooted  where  to  heart’s  desire 
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Kindly  the  air  and  soil  conspire. 

Bounteous  in  beauty  there  they  stand. 
Bounteous  in  shelter  to  the  land. 

By  their  mere  breathing  making  sweet 
The  air  to  creatures  at  their  feet; 

Fulfilling  all  their  purpose  meant 
With  glory  and  with  ornament. 

See  how,  like  conscious  creatures,  they 
Breathe  In  the  blue  soft  Irish  day. 

And  the  delighted  air  receives 
The  lovely  answer  of  their  leaves. 

To  the  soft  wind  among  them  playings 
In  ceaseless  gentle  motion  swaying: 

As  when  a  woman  fond  and  fair 
Feels  on  her  wealth  of  loose-piled  hair 
Her  lover’s  hand  and,  sweetly  bent. 

Whispers  a  sigh  of  mere  content. 

While  faint  and  happy  motions  flow 
Across  her  face  and  come  and  go; 

So  in  the  swaying  boughs  you  guess 
The  gentle  stir  of  happiness. 

O  perishable  splendor,  fraught 
With  mortal  sadness  to  my  thought! 

Look  what  a  tide  of  sap  there  heaves 
In  yonder  sapling  toward  the  leaves 
With  rustling  seedpods  laden  down; 

And  then— behold  yon  barren  crown. 

For  of  the  band  one  giant  there 
Stands  in  the  noon  of  summer  bare. 

No  need  to  wait  the  wintry  blast: 

Leaf-time  and  fruitage  long  are  past: 

The  naked  boughs  but  last  to  show 
How  one  has  gone,  how  all  must  go. 

And  when  sad  ebbing  of  the  sap 
W’recks  that  brave  phalanx,  gap  by  gap, 

Alas!  what  rabble  shall  be  found 
Crowding  upon  the  vacant  ground! 

And,  as  I  looked,  I  was  aware 
Of  other  orders  passing  there. 

Of  other  goodly  lives  that  stand 
Stately  and  spacious  in  the  land. 

Of  gallant  creatures,  born  to  life 
Exempt  from  toil,  exempt  from  strife. 

That  in  this  age’s  bitter  mood 
Shall  scarcely  And  their  stock  renewed. 

Till  some  sad  morning  wakes,  and  sees 
No  more  such  folk,  no  more  such  trees. 

The  spectator.  Stephen  OtCpfMI, 
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Coming  out,  the  other  day,  from  a 
concert  at  which  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Hamlet”  Overture  had  been  followed 
by  Brahms’s  First  Symphony,  and  hap¬ 
pening  to  meet  a  musician  of  the  scho¬ 
lastic  order  of  mind,  I  thought  it  an 
•opportune  moment  to  say  something 
that  would  stir  up  his  prejudices.  I  ac- 
■cordingly  remarked,  with  much  urban¬ 
ity,  that  the  Brahms  sounded  very 
tame  after  the  Tschaikowsky— that  it 
impressed  one,  in  fact,  rather  like  a  cup 
of  thin  cold  tea  after  a  decanter  of  good 
wine.  My  friend  disputed  the  accuracy 
of  the  similes,  ridiculed  in  turn  Tschai¬ 
kowsky’s  dependence  upon  a  “program’’ 
for  his  music,  and  asked  me,  trium¬ 
phantly,  whether  I  didn’t  think  a  place 
ought  to  be  kept  open  in  modern  music 
for  what  he  termed  the  epic  spirit.  I 
rejoined  that  I  had  no  objection  to  the 
epic  spirit  qud  epic  spirit;  what  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  was  the  sham  epic  spirit,  the 
putting  a  bellows  to  the  mouth  of  a 
dead  dog  and  imagining  you  had 
brought  It  to  life  again  when  you  had 
only  puffed  it  out  with  borrowed  air; 
and  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  not 
better  for  a  musician  to  say  what  he 
had  to  say  in  a  form  suited  to  his 
thought,  instead  of  distorting  at  once 
bis  thought  and  his  form  in  the  attempt 
to  carry  on  a  dead  tradition.  My 
friend’s  answer  was  that  we  could 
quarrel  more  comfortably  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  the  next  time  we  met.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  no  hope  of  converting  him  to  my 
view  of  the  case;  and  if  I  say  that  I  am 
quite  certain  he  will  not  convert  me  to 
him,  it  is  because  I  fancy  I  can  see 
the  psychological  origins  of  his  prefer¬ 
ences  and  so  understand  them,  while, 
by  his  very  structure  as  a  writer  of 

*  We  shall  have  to  continue  to  nse  this  term. 
In  spite  of  all  its  disadvantage^  of  alternately 
meaning  too  little  and  too  much,  until  we  can 


music  of  the  “absolute”  order,  he  can¬ 
not  exactly  see  and  feel  with  the  musi¬ 
cian  of  “program”  tendencies.  And 
since  the  contest  between  the  two 
schools  is  now  more  strenuous  than  it 
has  ever  been  before,  and  as  one  of  the 
services  of  the  critic  is  to  give  an  art 
room  to  grow  by  clearing  away  dead 
traditions  from  around  it,  some  good 
may  be  done  to  the  creative  musician 
as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  concert-goer 
by  a  review  of  the  field  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  antagonists. 

Though  it  does  not  need  quite  so 
much  courage  to  defend  program- 
music*  now  as  it  did  in  previous  days, 
some  of  its  advocates  are  still  under 
the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  their 
existence.  The  hostile  attitude  of 
twenty  years  ago  towards  this  form  of 
music  is  fairly  represented  by  that 
monument  of  British  musical  respecta¬ 
bility,  Grove’s  “Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians;”  while  some  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  subject  show  that  the 
modern  critics,  though  somewhat  luke¬ 
warm  in  their  pleading,  perceive  that 
“within  certain  limits,”  as  they  careful¬ 
ly  put  it,  program-music  is  a  quite  le¬ 
gitimate  mode  of  art  The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  the  problem,  however, 
is  the  way  in  which  the  practical  mu¬ 
sicians  have  dealt  with  it.  Whereas 
most  of  the  older  instrumental  music 
of  any  value  was  absolute  music,  most 
of  the  later  instrumental  music  of 
any  value  is  program-music;  and  the 
momentum  of  the  latter  order  seems  to 
be  increasing  every  year.  It  will  not 
do  to  pooh-pooh  a  phenomenon  of  this 
kind,  nor  to  seek  to  fasten  upon  it  the 
explanation  that  some  of  the  new  men 
write  music  depending  upon  literary  or 

And  a  batter  one.  “Poetic  music,”  “Symbolic 
music,”  and  other  terms  have  been  suggested, 
but  none  is  quite  satisfactory. 
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other  subjects  because  that  is  easier 
than  to  write  music  not  dependent  on 
these  subjects.  This  is  like  saying  that 
Milton  pusillanimously  wrote  epics  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  write  dramas— 
which  is  a  true  saying,  but  quite  irrel¬ 
evant.  The  point  is,  why  should  Mil- 
ton,  with  a  gift  for  good  epic,  force 
himself  to  write  bad  dramas?  And 
why  should  the  man  whose  musical 
ideas  spring  from  quite  another  outlook 
upon  life  than  that  of  the  absolute  mu¬ 
sician,  neglect  his  own  native  form  of 
speech  in  order  to  mouth  and  maul  un- 
intelligently  the  type  of  phrase  of  an¬ 
other  musician  whose  mental  world  is 
wholly  foreign  to  him?  In  any  case, 
while  the  respectable  critics  have  been 
warning  young  composers  against  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  toils  of  program-music,  and 
recommending  them  to  keep  to  the  lines 
of  form  as  they  have  been  laid  down  by 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  the 
great  musicians  themselves  have  been 
flinging  program-music  right  and  left 
to  the  world.  One  has  only  to  take  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  Russian,  French, 
German,  Belgian,  American  or  even 
English  music  published  during  the  last 
twenty  years  to  see  how  enormously 
this  form  of  art  has  grown,  and  how 
the  really  big  men  all  display  a  marked 
liking  for  it.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  one  is  justified  in  turning  bold¬ 
ly  on  the  pedagogic  professors  who 
ruled  the  critical  world  up  to  quite  late¬ 
ly.  We  no  longer  offer  apologies  for 
daring  to  write  program-music;  we 
rather  invite  the  professors  to  show 
some  d  priori  reason  why  a  form  of  art 
so  popular  alike  with  musicians  and 
public  should  be  placed  under  such  a 
dreadful  ban. 

Of  course,  they  cannot  reply  now  as 
they  did  in  the  past,  by  mumbling,  with 
their  critically  toothless  gums,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  lines 
of  Beethoven  and  the  classical  sym- 
phonists;  nor  can  they  point  to  the 
warning  example  of  Berlioz,  for  the 


modem  program  ists  do  not  write 
their  sympathetic  poems  after  the 
manner  of  Berlioz.  The  professors 
content  themselves  now  with  say¬ 
ing  that  program-music  may  be 
justified,  provided  it  does  not  aim  at 
too  great  a  realism  in  description,  and 
provided  it  is  so  conceived  and  so 
bandied  that  it  will  sound  equally  well 
08  music,  whether  we  know  the  “pro¬ 
gram”  or  not.  And  as  this  seems  to 
many  people  like  a  fair  compromise, 
and  as  program-musicians  have  been  ill- 
treated  so  long  that  some  of  them  are 
positively  thrilled  with  gratitude  now 
for  not  being  kicked,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  accept  this  quasi-solution  of 
the  problem  as  something  like  the  final 
one.  The  programist  is  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  number  of  themes,  no  matter 
how'  agreeable,  do  not  constitute  sym¬ 
phonic  music  unless  they  have  some 
emotional  connection  and  some  develop¬ 
ment;  while  the  absolutist  graciously  al- 
low’s  that  a  concrete  subject  may  be  the 
basis  of  a  symphony,  if  only  the  music 
is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  will  appeal  to 
the  hearer  just  as  much,  although  he 
may  not  know  the  subject. 

It  is  precisely  against  this  compro¬ 
mise  that  I  think  weoughtto  protest,  for 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  a  com¬ 
plete  misunderstanding  of  the  natures 
of  absolute  and  of  program  music.  Not 
only  does  it  fail  to  perceive  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  intellectual  origin  between  a 
phrase  such  as  that  which  opens  the 
finale  of  the  “Jupiter”  symphony,  and 
such  an  one  as  that  which  symbolizes 
Mazeppa  in  Liszt’s  symphonic  poem  of 
that  name;  but  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  along  with  this  difference  in  the 
thing  expressed  there  must  necessarily 
go  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  expres¬ 
sing  it  It  is  impossible  to  subscribe 
to  the  insidious  compromise  that  pro¬ 
gram-music  ought  to  “speak  for  Itself,” 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  program 
being  necessary.  We  not  only  need  the 
program— or,  to  speak  more  accurately. 
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the  statement  of  the  literary  or  pictorial 
subject  of  the  composition— but  this  is 
at  once  answerable  for  half  our  pleas¬ 
ure  and  a  Justification  of  certain  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  form  which  the  music  may 
now  safely  assume.  The  late  Sidney 
Lanier,  a  critic  of  unusual  sanity  and 
freshness  of  vision,  contended  that  so 
far  from  being  a  late  and  excrescent 
growth,  program-music  is  “the  very 
earliest,  most  familiar  and  most  spon¬ 
taneous  form  of  musical  composition.” 
We  may  not  go  quite  so  far  as  this, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible 
to  date  either  kind  of  music  first  in  or¬ 
der  of  time.  Just  as  one  man  placed 
straight  and  curved  lines  in  such  rela¬ 
tions  that  they  pleased  the  eye  by  their 
mere  formal  harmony,  while  another 
placed  them  in  such  relations  that  they 
suggested  some  aspect  of  man  or  na¬ 
ture,  so  early  music  sprang  with  one 
musician  from  the  mere  pleasure  in  the 
formal  successions  and  combinations  of 
sound,  with  another  from  the  desire  to 
convey  in  tones  a  suggestion  of  the 
emotions  kindled  in  him  by  his  inter¬ 
course  and  his  struggles  with  his  fel¬ 
low-men  and  with  the  world.  Lanier’s 
statement  is  evidently  a  slight  exagger¬ 
ation;  but  I  think  he  has  impregnable 
reason  with  him  when  he  goes  on  to 
ask,  “What  is  any  song  but  program- 
music  developed  to  its  furthest  extent? 
A  song  is  ...  a  double  performance; 
a  certain  instrument— the  human  voice 
—produces  a  number  of  tones,  none  of 
which  have  any  intellectual  value  In 
themselves;  but  simultaneously  with 
the  production  of  the  tones  words  are 
uttered,  each  in  a  physical  association 
with  a  tone,  so  as  to  produce  upon  the 
hearer  at  once  the  effects  of  convention¬ 
al  and  of  unconventional  sounds.  .  .  . 
Certainly,  if  program-music  is  absurd, 
all  songs  are  nonsense.”  This.  I  think, 
is  the  key  to  the  problem.  Let  us  look 
at  it  a  little  more  closely. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  an¬ 
alyze  the  phrases  of  an  ordinary  sym¬ 


phony  and  those  of  a  modern  song  wilt 
perceive  a  broad  difference  between  the 
kinds  of  ideas  evoked  by  them.  It  is 
not  contended,  of  course,  that  all  sym¬ 
phonic  phrases  are  of  one  order  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  all  vocal  phrases  of  the 
other;  for  almost  every  classical  sym¬ 
phony  has  themes  that  seem  to  speak 
of  something  else  than  absolute  music, 
while  thousands  of  songs  would  be  quite 
coherent  and  self-suflScing  if  played 
merely  as  piano-pieces.  But  a  broad 
distinction  may  still  be  established  be¬ 
tween  the  “subjects”  of  the  true  classi¬ 
cal  symphony  and  the  phrases  of  the 
modern  song  or  opera.  As'  Wagner  has 
pointed  out,  the  essence  of  the  old  sym¬ 
phony  or  sonata  was  “the  suscitlng  of 
pleasure  in  beautiful  forms.”  A  succes¬ 
sion  of  notes,  pleasing  in  itself  but  not 
having  specific  reference  to  actual  life 
—not  attempting,  that  is,  to  get  at  very 
close  quarters  with  strong  emotional  or 
dramatic  expression,  but  infiuenclng 
and  affecting  us  by  reason  of  its  purely 
formal  relations  and  by  the  purely  phys¬ 
ical  pleasure  inherent  in  it  as  sound, — 
was  stated,  varied,  worked  out  and 
combined  with  other  themes  of  the 
same  order.  Take  a  thousand  of  these 
themes— from  Haydn,  Mozart  and  the 
early  Beethoven,  for  example— and 
while  they  affect  you  musically  you  will 
yet  be  unable  to  say  that  they  have  tak¬ 
en  their  rise  from  any  particular  emo¬ 
tion,  or  that  they  embody  any  special 
refiection  upon  life.  It  is  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  music  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  may  speak  almost  as  definitely  as 
poetry,  and  refer  to  things  that  are 
cognized  intellectually,  as  In  poetry,  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  us,  purely  as  sound,  to  which 
the  words  of  poetry,  purely  as  words, 
can  offer  no  parallel  effect  A  verse 
of  Tennyson  with  the  words  so  trans¬ 
posed  as  to  have  no  Intellectual  mean¬ 
ing  would  make  no  impression  when 
read  aloud;  no  pleasure,  that  Is,  would 
be  obtainable  merely  from  the  sound  of 
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the  words  themselves.  But  play  the 
i  diatonic  scale  on  the  piano,  or  strike  a 
\  chord  here  and  there,  and  though  the 
I  thing  means  nothing,  the  ear  is  bound 
I  to  take  pleasure  in  it  Musical  sound 

1  gives  us  pleasure  in  and  by  and  for  it¬ 

self,  independently  of  our  finding  even 
the  remotest  mental  connection  in  it. 
This  connection  may  be  great,  or  small, 
or  non-existent;  and  the  greater  it  Is, 
of  course,  the  more  complicated  be¬ 
comes  our  pleasure;  but  it  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  taking  physiological  delight 
in  music  considered  purely  as  sound. 
Now'  it  is  quite  possible  to  construct  a 
lengthy  piece  of  music  that  shall  have 
absolutely  no  emotional  expression,  in 
the  sense  of  suggesting  a  reference  to 
human  experience— that  shall  be  purely 
and  simply  a  succession  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  pleasurable  sounds.  In  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  not 
much  of  the  actual  music  that  is  writ¬ 
ten  could  be  of  this  order  throughout. 
Emotion  of  some  quality  and  degree  is 
sure  to  intrude  Itself  here  and  there  in¬ 
to  even  the  most  “mathematical” 
music;  but  it  is  quite  unquestionable 
that  while  some  music  is  alive  with 
suggestions  of  human  Interest,  of  actual 
man  and  life,  there  is  an  enormous 
<iuantlty  of  very  pleasant  music  from 
which  the  interest  of  actuality  is  whol¬ 
ly  absent,  that  reaches  us  through 
physiological  rather  than  through  psy¬ 
chological  channels. 

Ciompare  with  music  of  this  kind  the 
phrases  of  a  highly  expressive  modern 
song,  or  of  such  a  piece  as  Wagner’s 
“Faust  Overture,”  or  of  one  of  Liszt’s  or 
■C6sar  Franck’s  symphonic  poems.  Here 
the  inspiration  comes  direct  either  from 
some  aspect  of  external  nature  or  from 
some  actual  human  experience;  and  the 
musical  phrase  becomes  corresponding¬ 
ly  modified.  While  there  still  remain 
(1)  the  physiological  pleasure  in  the 
theme  as  sound,  and  (2)  the  formal 
pleasure  in  the  structure,  balance  and 
development  of  the  theme,  there  is  now 


superadded  a  third  element  of  interest— 
the  recognition  of  the  veracity  of  the 
theme,  its  appropriateness  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  some  positive,  definite  emo¬ 
tion,  some  actual  experience  of  men. 
And  music  with  a  content  of  this  kind, 
it  is  Important  to  note,  can  depart  wide¬ 
ly  from  the  manner  of  expression  and 
development  of  absolute  music,  and  still 
be  Interesting.  The  proof  of  this  Is  to 
be  had  in  recitative.  Here  there  is  a 
very  wide  departure  from  the  mon* 
formal  music  in  every  quality— melodic, 
rhythmic  and  harmonic.  Attempt  to 
play  an  ordinary  piece  of  recitative  as 
pure  music,  without  the  voice  and  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  its 
divergence  from  music  of  the  self-sufllc- 
ing  order  becomes  obvious.  The  justi¬ 
fication  of  recitative  is  to  be  sought  not 
in  its  compliance  with  the  laws  that 
govern  pure  non-dramatlc  instrumental 
music,  but  in  its  congruence  with  a 
definite  literary  idea  that  is  seeking  ex¬ 
pression  through  the  medium  of  tone; 
and  our  tolerance  of  it  and  appreciation 
of  it  are  due  to  this  supplementing  of 
the  somewhat  inferior  physiological 
pleasure  by  the  superior  pleasure  given 
by  the  sense  of  dramatic  truth  and  fit¬ 
ness.  So  again  in  the  song.  Let  any 
one  try  to  imagine  what  the  ending  of 
Schubert’s  “Erl-Klng”  would  suggest 
to  him  if  he  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
words  or  the  subject  of  the  song,  and 
he  will  realize  how  the  literary  element 
at  once  modifies  and  supports  music  of 
this  kind.  As  a  piece  of  absolute  music, 
the  final  phrase  of  the  “Erl-Klng” 
means  nothing  at  all;  it  only  acquires 
significance  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  words;  and  the  justification  of 
its  relinquishment  of  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  pure  self-sufllcing  music  is 
precisely  its  congruence  with  the  liter¬ 
ary  idea.  To  go  a  step  further,  the 
phrases  typical  of  Mazeppa  in  Liszt’s 
Symphonic  Poem,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  development,  would  simply 
puzzle  08  if  we  met  with  them  in  a 
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symphony  pure  and  simple;  they  only 
become  such  marvels  of  poignant  and 
veracious  expression  when  associated  In 
the  mind  with  Mazeppa.  And,  to  go 
still  further,  and  to  show  not  from  the 
structure  of  a  theme  but  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  the  change  that  may  be  in¬ 
duced  by  a  “program,”  I  may  instance 
the  repetitions  in  the  last  movement  of 
Tschalkowsky’s  “Pathetic”  Symphony, 
which,  though  unwarrantable  in  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  the  older  pattern,  seem  to 
many  of  us  surcharged  with  very  di¬ 
rect  psychological  significance.  Right 
through,  from  recitative  to  the  Sym¬ 
phonic  Poem  or  the  program-symphony, 
we  see  that  the  fusion  of  the  literary 
or  pictorial  with  the  musical  Interest 
necessarily  leads  to  a  modification  of 
the  musical  theme  and  the  musical  de¬ 
velopment  You  could  not,  if  you 
would,  express  the  story  of  Mazeppa  In 
such  phrases  as  those  of  the  “Jupiter” 
Symphony;  you  could  not,  if  you  would, 
handle  and  develop  the  themes  of  the 
“Mazeppa”  in  the  style  of  those  of  the 
“Jupiter.”  So  that,  while  we  thus  have 
an  d  priori  justification  of  the  program- 
phrase,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
difficulties  that  attend  program-devel¬ 
opment,  and  some  reasons  for  its  many 
failures  In  the  past.  Much  of  the  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  older  men 
In  consolidating  and  elaborating  the 
form  of  the  symphony  was  found  to  be 
of  little  help  to  the  new  school.  A  new 
type  of  phrase  had  to  be  evolved,  and 
with  It  a  new  method  of  development. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  dispute. the  broad 
truth  of  the  principles  here  laid  down. 
That  absolute  music  per  se  and  vocal 
or  program  music  per  se  have  marked 
psychological  differences  between  them, 
and  that,  while  the  older  bent  was 
towards  the  one,  the  modern  men  show 
a  marked  preference  for  the  other— 
these  are  fairly  obvious  facts.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  urging  It  upon  the  clas¬ 
sicists  that  It  will  not  do  to  apply  the 
formal  rules  of  the  old  music  to  the 


new  en  bloc,  as  if  they  were  equally  valid 
in  both  genres.  If  the  modern  men  re¬ 
ject  the  classical  forms,  and  try  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  ones  of  their  own,  it  can  only 
be  because  their  Ideas  are  not  the  clas¬ 
sical  ideas,  and  must  find  the  investi¬ 
ture  most  natural  and  most  propitious 
to  them.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  old¬ 
er  men  could  not  have  written  our  mod¬ 
ern  program-music  if  they  had  tried. 
When  Wagner  rejected  the  current 
opera-form,  and  strove  to  attain  con¬ 
gruence  of  the  poetical  and  the  musical 
scheme  at  all  points  of  his  work,  the 
pedants  told  him  that  he  quarrelled  with 
the  long-sanctioned  form  because  he 
could  not  write  It.  They  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  for  him,  as  a  musician,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  old  form  than  to  evolve  a  con¬ 
sistent  new  one;  and  that  he  aimed  at 
a  new  structure  simply  because  he  had 
something  quite  new  to  say.  Similarly, 
when  the  pedants  lay  it  down  that  the 
programists  choose  the  program  form 
because  it  is  an  easier  one  to  work  in 
than  the  absolute  form,  they  fail  to  see 
that  a  man  of  very  mediocre  talent  can 
put  together  a  very  decent  symphony 
on  the  old  lines,  provided  he  have  suffi¬ 
cient  musical  training,  whereas  none 
but  an  original  mind  can  get  veracity  of 
expression  in  the  song  or  the  sym¬ 
phonic  poem,  where  his  work  will  be 
tested  by  the  standard  of  the  literary 
utterance  or  the  literary  idea  with 
which  he  is  dealing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  symbolic  music  is 
as  appropriate  and  as  natural  to^  the 
ideas  and  the  material  of  to-day  as  ab¬ 
solute  music  was  to  the  ideas  and  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  last  century.  Here  and  there 
one  may  meet  in  the  older  music,  with 
passages  that  seem  to  be  anticipations 
of  the  later  style,  that  have  the  mark  of 
being  born  of  a  more  definite  state  of 
mind  than  that  which  prompted  the  or¬ 
dinary  “classical”  music.  But  on  the 
whole,  symbolic  or  program-music  was 
relatively  Infrequent  in  the  eighteenth 
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century.  The  older  musicians  could 
not,  if  they  had  tried,  have  written  the 
modern  symphonic  poem  or  ballad;  and 
this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  pretty  fully  occupied 
with  making  music  the  language  it  now 
is;  they  had  to  form  a  vocabulary  and 
learn  the  art  of  combining  the  elements 
of  it;  and  the  last  thing  they  could  have 
done  was  to  leave  the  safe  and  formal 
lines  of  their  own  art— safe  because 
they  were  precise  and  formal— and 
plunge  into  a  mode  of  expression  that 
would  have  seemed  to  them  to  offer  no 
coherence,  no  guiding  principle.  In  the 
second  place,  they  lacked  one  of  the 
main  stimuli  in  the  development  of 
modern  program-music,  the  suggestions 
of  a  vivid,  living,  modern,  highly  emo¬ 
tional  and  picturesque  poetry.  A  Schu¬ 
mann,  a  Brahms,  a  Franz  could  not 
have  written  such  songs  as  they  have 
done  in  any  century  but  this;  for  the 
mainspring  of  their  songs  has  been  the 
emotional  possibilities  contained  in  the 
words.  It  was  only  when  composers 
really  felt  an  artistic  Interest  in  the 
words  they  were  setting,  instead  of  re¬ 
garding  them  as  merely  a  frame  for  im¬ 
personal  embroidery,  that  they  attained 
veracity  and  directness  of  phrase.  You 
cannot  do  much  more  with  words  like 
those  of  the  older  song  or  opera  than 
set  them  with  a  view  to  their  purely 
musical  rather  than  their  muslco-poetl- 
cal  possibilities;  and  if  you  persist,  out 
of  deference  to  a  foolish  tradition,  In 
setting  to  music  the  words  of  a  foreign 
and  relatively  unfamiliar  language,  you 
will  perforce  become  more  and  more 
conventional  in  your  phrases  and  in 
your  general  structure.  It  was  the  pe¬ 
culiar  advantage  of  the  modern  Ger¬ 
man  song-writers  that  they  could  set 
lyrics  of  their  own  language,  alive  with 
every  suggestion  that  could  lend  itself 
to  musical  treatment.  The  emotion  was 
Intense,  the  form  concentrated  and  di¬ 
rect,  the  Idea  definite  and  compressed; 
and  the  musicians,  having  by  this  time 


a  fully-developed  language  for  their 
use,  set  themselves  to  reproduce  these 
qualities  of  the  poem  in  their  music. 
Hence  the  new  spirit  that  came  into 
music  with  the  Romantic  movement, 
and  that  reacted  on  opera,  on  piano- 
music,  and  on  the  symphonic  form. 
The  characteristic  of  the  new  style  was 
—to  revert  to  Wagner’s  phrase— the  fer¬ 
tilization  of  music  by  poetry.  The 
movement  was,  however,  much  wider 
and  deeper  than  Wagner  imagined.  He 
looked  askance  at  the  literary  develop¬ 
ment  in  music  as  soon  as  it  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  his  own  peculiar 
province,  though  he  was  condescending 
enough  to  say  a  good  word  now  and 
again  for  papa  Liszt’s  work,  from 
which  he  had  learned  more  perhaps 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  new 
movement  could  not,  as  Wagner  fondly 
supposed,  be  restricted  solely  to  music- 
drama.  Having  discovered  the  art  of 
writing  expressive  symbolic  phrases  to 
actual  words,  composers  inevitably  con¬ 
tinued  the  progress  still  further,  and 
learned  to  write  expressive  symbolic 
music,  not  to  words,  but  to  well-known 
literary  subjects.  Wagner  himself 
showed  bow  this  could  be  done,  in  bis 
“Faust  Overture,’’  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  pure  program-music  ever 
written;  and  while  he  wisely  quitted 
this  field  for  that  of  music-drama.  In 
which  his  peculiar  powers  had  wider 
scope,  other  men,  with  less  o.f  his  dra¬ 
matic  gift,  have  cultivated  the  program- 
form,  pure  and  simple,  with  unquestion¬ 
able  success. 

In  the  third  place,  the  attachment  of 
the  older  men  to  the  absolute  form,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  modem  men 
with  it,  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
a  difference  in  education  and  in  general 
mental  calibre.  So  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  none  of  the  older  musicians  bad  a 
brain  that  would  attract  attention  in 
any  other  department  than  music.  I 
am  not  contending  that  the  mental  fac¬ 
ulties  are  interchangeable,  and  that  the 
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brain  of  a  musician  could,  by  training, 
be  turned  into  that  of  a  poet,  an  econo¬ 
mist,  or  a  biologist  Neither  Mozart, 
nor  Beethoven,  nor  Wagner,  nor  Tschai- 
kowsky  could  ever  have  made  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  any  other  field  than  music.  The 
point  I  am  emphasizing  is  that  between 
the  old  school  and  the  new  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  intellectual 
life  generally.  With  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Gluck,  one  cannot  imagine  any 
great  musician  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  being  able  to  maintain  an  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  with  the  great  poets 
or  thinkers  of  their  day.  Handel  might 
have  been  able  to  save  himself  by  sheer 
energy  of  temperament;  but  one  cannot 
think  of  Bach,  Haydn  or  Mozart  in  the 
same  room  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  Montesquieu,  Beaumarchais, 
Herder,  Lessing,  or  Mendelssohn,  with¬ 
out  realizing  the  general  intellectual 
disparity  between  the  two  groups  of 
men.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
pict  Beethoven  as  a  profound  thinker, 
but  they  have  been  wofully  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the 
enormous  musical  power  of  these  men, 
and  the  centuries  of  progress  through 
which  they  rushed  music  in  compara¬ 
tively  a  few  years,  was  due  to  their  be¬ 
ing  nothing  else  but  musicians,  to  the 
concentration  of  all  their  faculties,  all 
their  experiences,  upon  the  problem  of 
making  sound  a  complete,  living,  fiex- 
ible  medium  of  expression.  But  the 
later  musicians  were  of  another  order. 
One  fact  alone— the  rise  of  the  critic 
who  was  also  a  composer— is  significant 
of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
musical  world.  There  arose  a  type  of 
musician  who  did  more  than  spin  music 
out  of  a  given  number  of  tones,  with 
an  occasional  attempt  to  express  in 
sound  what  was  a  comparative  rarity 
with  the  older  men— an  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  new  musicians  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  score  of  things  besides 
music.  They  may  not  have  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  speculative  or 


practical  subjects,  but  that  is  immate¬ 
rial.  The  point  is  that  they  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  these  other  things;  ard  it  all 
went  to  deepen  and  color  their  emo¬ 
tions,  and,  of  course,  their  music.  Ber¬ 
lioz,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Tschal- 
kowsky,  were  men  of  much  more  varied 
and  intellectual  life  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.  Schumann  and  Tschal- 
kowsky  were  admirable  critics;  Wagner 
mixed  himself  up— in  more  senses  than 
one— with  every  possible  and  Impossible 
subject  under  the  sun;  Berlioz  found 
stimuli  in  the  romantic  literature  of  all 
the  centuries;  Liszt  showed  a  remark¬ 
able  sensitiveness  to  every  imaginable 
infiuence,  poetical,  pictorial,  historical. 
Moreover,  the  society  in  which  these 
men  moved,  and,  more  important  still, 
the  terms  upon  which  they  existed 
there — so  different  from  the  terms  upon 
which  the  eighteenth  century  musician 
was  allowed  in  intellectual  and  wealthy 
society— could  not  fall  to  quicken  their 
fibres,  to  fertilize  their  emotions  and 
ideas,  to  give  them  visions  and  intui¬ 
tions  of  things  as  yet  unsaid  in  music. 
Even  the  superior  opportunities  they 
had  for  sin  were  of  immense  utility  to 
them  as  purveyors  of  distilled  emotion. 
This  vast  change  in  the  education  of 
the  musician  Inevitably  brought  with  It 
a  change  of  ideals.  The  impersonal  in 
music  gave  way  to  the  personal,  the 
symphonic  to  the  dramatic,  the  oratorio 
to  the  lyric,  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, 
the  absolute  form  to  the  program  form. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  older  men 
wete  limited  not  only  in  their  vocabu¬ 
lary,  in  the  amount  of  stimulus  they 
could  receive  from  poetry,  and  In  their 
general  intellectual  outlook,  but  In  the 
very  important  item  of  the  material  In 
which  they  had  to  work.  You  could  no 
more  write  the  “Francesca  da  Rimini’' 
or  the  “Faust  Overture”  for  the  orches¬ 
tra  of  the  eighteenth  century,  used  in 
the  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
than  you  could  evolve  Rodin’s  statue 
of  Balzac  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  with 
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a  pen-knife,  a  chisel  and  a  small  ham¬ 
mer.  Absolute  music  grew  up  on  the 
piano  and  the  small  orchestra,  and  the 
I)ossibilities  of  these.  It  will  be  admit¬ 
ted,  are  somewhat  limited.  When  com¬ 
posers  found  under  their  hands  an  or¬ 
chestra  capable  of  almost  every  expres¬ 
sion  conceivable,  it  was  preposterous  to 
expect  them  to  limit  themselves  to  such 
forms  of  speech  as  had  been  possible  to 
their  predecessors;  and,  having  the  new 
ideas  within  them,  they  naturally  took 
advantage  of  the  new  medium  that 
awaited  them.  The  modern  orchestra 
is  as  essential  to  the  program  form  as 
the  poetical  stimulus,  the  fully-formed 
musical  speech,  and  the  broader  and 
more  cultivated  brain  of  the  musician. 

One  other  fact  of  some  significance 
may  just  be  brlefiy  noted.  It  is  by  the 
Russian  School  that  program-music  has 
'been  chiefiy  and  most  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
•comparative  freedom  from  convention 
In  which  Russian  music  has  grown  up, 
partly  to  the  Russians  having  the  fully- 
•developed  musical  language  ready¬ 
made  for  them,  without  having  to 
•evolve  it  for  themselves  along  the  line 
ef  pure  classical  music.  They  have 
been  able  to  say  anything  they  wanted 
to  say  under  the  stimulus  of  poetry  or 
drama,  without  feeling  themselves  tied 
down,  either  by  their  teachers  or  their 
public,  to  a  type  of  expression  radically 
nnsuited  to  them. 

On  two  lines  of  enquiry,  then,  we 
have  found  the  case  for  progn:am-muslc 
somewhat  stronger  than  its  hasty  oppo¬ 
nents  have  imagined.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  seen  that  when  the  nature  and 
origin  of  music  are  psychologically  an¬ 
alyzed,  there  are  two  mental  attitudes, 
two  orders  of  expression  and  two  types 
of  phrase,  from  one  of  which  has  arisen 
absolute,  from  the  other  program- 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  that,  from  a  variety  of  reasons, 
program-music  could  not  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  great  masters  of  the 


eighteenth  century  who  beat  out  the 
form  of  the  classical  symphony;  while 
its  fascination  for  the  modern  men  Is 
due  to  it  being  the  only  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  a  certain  order  of  modern 
ideas.  It  is  quite  time,  then,  that  not 
only  critics  but  composers  realized 
that  when  the  brains  are  out  the  form 
will  die;  that  you  cannot  write  a  sym¬ 
phony  in  the  form  of  Mozart  or  Beet¬ 
hoven  unless  your  mental  world  is 
something  like  theirs;  and  that  if  the 
literary,  or  pictorial,  or  dramatic  sug¬ 
gestion  is  all-potent  with  a  composer, 
it  is  folly  for  him  to  throw  it  aside,  and 
try,  by  using  a  form  that  is  uncongenial 
to  him,  to  get  back  into  an  emotional 
atmosphere  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  breathe.  'We  look  at  C6sar 
Franck,  a  musician  who,  merely  follow¬ 
ing  his  intuitions  as  an  artist,  shaped 
and  moulded  the  older  forms  to  suit  his 
own  purpose,  though  rarely  doing  any¬ 
thing  that  was  flagrantly  revolutionary, 
and  achieved  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  most  masterly  music  that  has 
been  written  in  our  century.  He  knew 
when,  within  the  same  composition,  to 
let  the  absolute  musician  predominate, 
and  when  the  programlst.  The  result 
is  that  a  movement  or  a  suite  of  move¬ 
ments  by  C6sar  Franck  has  not  only 
unity  of  thematic  material,  but  an  all- 
embracing  unity  of  intellectual  purpose. 
Never  is  the  program-scheme  looked 
down  upon  with  pedantic  horror;  never 
is  mere  music  spun  out  of  mere  notes 
for  the  sake  of  writing  as  the  ancients 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
mnsician  like  Brahms,  with  an  organ¬ 
ization  consummately  endowed,  in  some 
respects,  for  the  mnsical  representation 
of  poetical  or  pictorial  ideas,  torturing 
himself  and  his  hearers,  in  far  too 
many  cases,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  good  old  “classical  tradition.” 
Brahms,  as  his  wonderful  songs  serve 
to  show,  had  one  of  the  completest 
gifts  ever  vouchsafed  by  the  gods  to  a 
musician  for  expressing  the  moods  of 
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man  and  nature  in  tone;  and  sov  try  as  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  orchestra— a» 
he  will  to  be  a  classicist,  the  human  be-  in  his  “Harold  in  Italy”— is  one  that 
Ing  struggles  here  and  there  through  might  be  put  to  good  use  by  some  mod- 
the  heavy  garments  of  the  professor.  In  ern  composer.  Liszt,  again,  realized 
his  first  symphony,  for  example,  there  very  acutely  some  of  the  difliculties  of 
are  in  the  first  and  second  movements  farm  in  program-music,  particularly 
certain  brief  passages  of  poignant  hu-  that  of  development.  One  sees  him, 
man  expression,  wild  despair  and  tragic  time  after  time,  reduced  to  the  device 
pathos;  but  they  always  seem,  to  me,  at  of  repeating  bodily,  in  another  key,  a 
least,  unrelated  to  the  general  scheme,  whole  slice  of  a  symphonic  poem,  for 
In  the  last  movement,  again,  one  is  in-  sheer  lack  af  ability  to  develop  his 
dined  to  say  there  must  be  a  program  scheme  in  any  other  way.  He  had  the 
of  some  kind,  though  it  has  been  timid-  gift,  however,  of  striking  out  some  real¬ 
ly  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  conven-  ly  remarkable  phrases,  possessing  poetl- 
tion.  The  trouble  is  that  Brahms  was  cal  and  pictorial  veracity  of  the  highest 
never  intended  by  nature  to  be  a  order.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
“classical”  symphonist;  and  it  is  pretty  against  the  shortcomings  of  both  Ber- 
safe  to  say  that  had  he  come  under  lioz  and  Liszt,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  de- 
other  infiuences  in  his  youth,  had  he  velop  the  themes  of  absolute  music- 
been  born  in  Russia  instead  of  in  Ger-  and  quite  another  to  develop  those 
many,  he  would  have  been  a  freer  and  of  program-music.  These  are  framed; 
a  greater  musician.  primarily  with  reference  to  dramatic- 

One  may  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  or  descriptive  characterization  rath- 
program-music  d  priori,  and  yet  admit  er  than  with  an  eye  to  purely  musi- 
quite  freely  that  much  of  our  actual  cal  combinations,  and  so  are  generally 
program-music  is  not  a  success.  In  the  longer  and  more  complex  than  the 
case  of  Berlioz,  who  fought  so  strenu-  themes  of  the  classical  symphony,  and 
ously  for  the  new  ideas,  the  reason  of  less  tractable  to  the  ordinary  technique 
bis  occasional  failure  is  not  far  to  seek,  of  the  art.  In  a  symphonic  poem  like 
He  came  at  a  time  when  people  were  Liszt’s  “Hungaria”  you  see  the  weak 
not  disposed  to  listen  patiently  to  pro-  side  of  the  program-form.  Here,  in 
gram-music  of  the  higher  order,  nor  to  spite  of  the  expressiveness  of  the 
help  the  composer  by  rational  criticism,  phrases,  the  general  impression  is  one 
He  could  learn  nothing  from  previous  of  monotony,  owing  to  their  constant 
French  composers,  for  the  symphony  repetition.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  sufla* 
had  not  been  cultivated  in  France.  His  cient  variety  here  in  the  program-idea 
own  incentive  to  composition  was  fre-  to  induce  variety  in  the  musical  presen- 
quently  literary  rather  than  musical,  tation  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hla 
His  technical  training  left  much  to  be  “Mazeppa,”  the  literary  basis  is  just 
desired,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  his  suflJclent  for  the  musical  form;  and^ 
was  not  entirely  a  musical  mind — not  a  barring  one  or  two  passages  of  some- 
mind,  that  is,  that  thought  surely  and  what  ineffective  soliloquizing,  this  sym- 
solely  and  inevitably  in  tone.  Hence  phonic  poem  is  a  promising  example  of 
an  occasional  awkwardness  of  phrase,  what  may  be  done  in  program-music, 
and  a  failure  to  make  the  music  either  Here,  I  think,  better  than  anywhere 
beautiful  or  interesting.  But  to  Ber-  else,  Liszt  has  shown  how  some  of  the 
lioz  as  the  pioneer  of  program-music  we  main  Wagnerian  principles  of  dramatic 
owe  a  great  deal;  and  bis  notion  of  sym-  characterization  and  development  may 
bolizing  a  dramatic  individual  by  a  solo  be  transferred  to  purely  orchestral 
instrument,  making  its  commentary  on  music. 
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The  great  thing.  It  would  appear,  Is 
to  be  particular  In  the  choice  of  the  idea 
or  subject  to  be  set  to  music;  and  if  the 
problem  of  how  much  deadweight  of 
literary  suggestion  could  be  borne  by 
music  in  connection  with  a  written 
drama  became  a  very  pressing  one  to 
Wagner  during  the  course  of  his  career, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  all 
should  not  be  the  plainest  of  sailing 
when  the  subject  has  to  be  made  clear 
in  music  alone,  without  any  assistance 
from  words.  Berlioz  made  the  mistake 
of  aiming  at  too  positive  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  fact;  and,  whatever  the  young 
bloods  of  Romanticism  may  have 
thought  of  them,  we  cannot  help  smil¬ 
ing  in  these  days  at  some  parts  of  the 
“Symphonie  Fantastique”— the  passage, 
for  example,  w’here,  at  the  end  of  the 
March  to  the  Scaffold,  the  phrase  sym« 
bolizing  the  hero’s  last  thought  of  the 
Beloved  Woman  is  cut  short  by  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  axe,  and  the  head  drops 
into  the  basket  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  plunging  pizzicato.  Liszt,  again, 
falls  now  and  then  into  a  rank  absur¬ 
dity.  In  the  “Hamlet,”  after  a  gentle 
passage  expressive  of  Ophelia,  Hamlet 
bursts  in  rudely  with  what  Is  meant  for 
a  mocking  phrase;  and  Liszt’s  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  strings  and  bassoons  are 
‘Ironlsch;’’  though  how  the  players  are 
to  make  us  understand  that  the  phrase 
is  ironic  the  composer  does  not  say. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  modern  men 
steer  clear  of  all  pitfalls  of  this  kind. 
They  are  careful  to  select  only  those 
subjects  which  lend  themselves  thor¬ 
oughly  to  musical  treatment.  We  could 
not,  for  example,  wish  for  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  piece  of  program-music  than 
C6sar  Franck’s  “Less  Dj  inns”  (based  on 
Victor  Hugo’s  poem),  or  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  “Tempest”  or  “Francesca  da 
Rimini.”  In  the  case  of  Tschalkowsky’s, 
in  particular,  the  appropriateness  of  the 
program-form  to  his  imagination  is  vis¬ 
ible  at  almost  every  point.  Not  that  he 
was  unable  to  work  within  the  limits 


of  the  older  forms  and  still  write  fine- 
music;  only  one  feels  that  where  he  is 
successful  here  it  Is  by  dint  of  sheer 
musical  skill  and  inventiveness,  and 
that  he  worked  more  naturally,  more 
continuously,  when  he  was  free  to  fol¬ 
low,  in  a  pseudo-dramatic  way,  the  lead 
of  the  poetic  element.  He  began  by 
writing  absolute  and  program-music  at 
the  same  time  and  with  seeming  im¬ 
partiality;  but,  if  we  compare  his  sec¬ 
ond  symphony  (op.  17),  with  his  “Fan- 
taisle”  on  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest”  (op. 
18),  we  can  see  how  much  more  con¬ 
genial  the  form  of  the  latter  really  is 
to  him.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  fourth  symphony  (op. 
36),  again,  he  seems  to  speak  more  di¬ 
rectly,  more  poignantly,  in  the  “Fran¬ 
cesca  da  Rimini”  (op.  32).  The  great 
Trio  (op.  50),  the  “Manfred”  symphony 
(op.  58),  and  the  “Hamlet”  overture”^ 
(op.  67)  are  frankly  programlst  in 
scheme;  while  between  the  two  last- 
named  works  came  the  fifth  symphony 
(op.  64),  in  which  Tschalkowsky  seems 
to  be  making  a  curious  effort  to  blend 
the  two  forms,  to  Inject  the  life-blood 
of  the  poetic  or  dramatic  suggestion  In¬ 
to  the  veins  of  the  older  form  of  sym¬ 
phony.  In  the  “Pathfitlque”  the  dra¬ 
matic  idea  is  so  plainly  the  very  essence 
of  the  work  that  the  least  Instructed 
hearer  becomes  conscious  of  it  at  once. 
This  sixth  symphony,  I  think,  puts  the- 
final  seal  upon  program-music;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  form  is  all  the  greater 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Tschaikow- 
sky  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  “story,”^ 
Working  with  no  extraneous  material, 
with  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
forms  and  colors  of  orchestral  music,  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  as  poignant  a 
drama  of  struggle,  defeat  and  despair 
as  even  literature  can  point  to.  Tschal¬ 
kowsky  thought  at  one  time  of  wrltlngr 
out  the  program  to  this  symphony.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  probably  have 
made  It  easier  for  us  to  see  the  drift  of 
certciA  tbing«i  in  it  that  are  now 
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thought  to  be  weaknesses;  for  it  must 
be  reiterated  that  just  as  music  is  modi¬ 
fied  in  form  when  set  to  words,  as  in 
the  song  or  the  opera,  so  must  it  be 
modified  when  it  treats  of  a  literary  or 
pictorial  subject.  The  programists 
should  take  their  courage  in  their  hands, 
and  reject  the  timid  compromise  that 
program-music  is  all  right  if  it  sounds  as 
well  as  absolute  music  to  any  one  who 
does  not  know  the  story.  A  little  refiec- 
tion  will  show  the  absurdity  of  this. 
Imagine  one  of  the  most  highly  and 
subtly  expressive  of  modern  songs— say 
the  “O  wiisst’  ich  doch”  or  the  “Feld- 
einsamkeit”  of  Brahms— sung  to  you  at  a 
concert  without  your  having  the  slight¬ 
est  knowledge  of  the  words.  Some 
pleasure,  of  course,  you  could  not  help 
feeling  in  the  music,  but  it  would  be 
nothing  compared  with  the  sensations 
you  would  have  if  you  knew  the  words, 
or  could  follow  them  in  a  program. 
Then  you  would  find  not  only  that  cer¬ 
tain  passages  that  seemed  to  you  the 
least  interesting  before,  as  mere  music, 
Jire  the  essence  of  poignant  expressive¬ 
ness,  but  that  these  apparent  peculiar¬ 
ities  are  justified,  and  indeed  necessi¬ 
tated,  by  the  poetry.  Now  imagine  that 
j^ou  hear  the  same  song  three  months 
later.  You  have  forgotten  the  actual 
words,  point  by  point;  but  you  still  re¬ 
tain  the  recollection  of  the  emotional 
moods  they  suggested;  and  so  you  are 
still  susceptible  to  each  nuance  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  music.  From  this  to 
program-music  is  merely  a  step.  In  a 
symphonic  poem  like  “Mazeppa,”  or 
“Francesca  da  Rimini,”  or  “Les  Djinns,” 
^ou  have  a  general  idea  of  the  sequence 
of  moods  or  pictures  represented  by  the 
orchestia.  You  do  not  need,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  clarinet  solo  in  “Francesca”  to 
be  set  to  words.  No  words  could  make 
It  more  apparent  to  you  that  here  Fran¬ 
cesca  has  emerged  from  the  circle  of 
tortured  souls  and  is  telling  her  pathetic 
story  to  Dante  and  his  guide.  You  read 
the  lines  from  the  “Divine  Comedy” 


prefixed  by  Tschaikowsky  to  the  music, 
and  everything  is  perfectly  clear  to 
you.  In  fact,  you  are  precisely  in  the 
same  position  as  when  listening  to  a 
fine  song  with  a  complete  knowledge  of 
its  general  purport  and  its  emotional 
sequences,  but  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  actual  words.  A  symphonic  poem 
is  not,  and  should  not  be,  fettered  with 
the  shackles  of  absolute  music;  it  is 
really  a  song  without  words,  a  picture 
without  paint.  In  Liszt’s  “Die  Ideale” 
we  have  a  curious  development  of  this 
principle,  that  might  very  advanta¬ 
geously  be  taken  up  by  other  composers. 
Liszt  divides  Schiller’s  poem  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  different  Intensity  or  different 
timbre  of  feeling,  and  places  each  of 
these  in  the  score  before  the  section  of 
the  music  that  illustrates  it.  'i’he 
whole  symphonic  poem  goes  on,  of 
course,  without  a  break;  but  we  have, 
at  each  change  in  the  mental  world  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  music,  an  indication  in 
the  w’ords  of  the  precise  outlook  upon 
life  with  which  Schiller  and  Liszt  are 
now  dealing.  “Die  Ideal?”  is,  in  fact, 
an  extension  of  the  song-form,  in  which 
the  words  are  not  sung,  but  are  either 
suggested  to  us  or  supposed  to  be 
know'n  to  us. 

Along  the  lines  of  program-music 
there  is  great  development  possible  and 
great  work  to  be  done.  It  might  prob¬ 
ably  be  argued  out  that  this  form  is  in¬ 
herently  more  perfect  than  that  of 
music-drama,  since  we  have  it  in  a 
musical  treatment  of  a  dramatic  sub¬ 
ject  without  the  unmusical  padding 
that  is  essential  to  even  the  best  music- 
drama.  With  the  exception  of  “Tris¬ 
tan,”  none  of  Wagner’s  operas  can  ap¬ 
proach  his  “Faust  Overture”  for  con¬ 
ciseness,  directness  and  completeness  of 
form;  and  “Tristan,”  in  Its  best  parts, 
is  not  so  much  an  opera  as  a  symphonic 
poem  to  which  words  have  sometimes 
been  added,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  'I'he 
final  scene,  for  example,  was  evidently 
written  simply  for  the  orchestra  in  the 
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first  place,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  orchestral  part  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  frequent  “faking”  of  the 
voice-part;  and  to  this  day  nine  people 
out  of  ten  would  prefer  it  without  the 
voice— except,  perhaps,  towards  the 
end.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
Good  Friday  music  in  “Parsifal,” 
which  is  program-music,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  the  words  having  been  adjusted  to 
it  in  the  best  way  Wagner  could  man¬ 
age.  Whether  musicians  would  agree 
or  not,  however,  that  the  program-form 
is  intrinsically  more  perfect  than  the 
opera,  few  will  deny,  on  refiection,  that 
it  is  perfection  itself  as  compared  with 
the  symphony.  The  classical  symphony 
has  always  been,  as  a  whole,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  formlessness,  a  freak  of  the 
fortuitous.  There  Is  no  earthly  reason 
why  it  should  have  three  or  four  or  sev¬ 
en  or  ten  movements;  there  is  no  earth¬ 
ly  connection  between  the  various  move¬ 
ments  after  they  are  written — except  In 
a  program-symphony,  like  the  “Pasto¬ 
ral.”  Some  day  an  enterprising  conduc¬ 
tor  will  arise  who  will  have  the  courage 
to  give  a  pasticcio  symphony— the  first 
movement  from  one  symphony,  the  sec¬ 
ond  from  another,  and  so  on.  He  will 
even  paste  together  an  allegro  from 
Beethoven,  an  adagio  from  Tschaikow- 
sky,  a  scherzo  from  Schubert,  and  a 
finale  from  Brahms;  and  in  many  cases 
he  will  get  a  better  result  than  in  the 
ordinary  succession  of  movements  by 
the  same  composer.  The  form  of  the 
classical  symphony  grew  up  by  acci¬ 
dent  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  tradl- 
TIiv  Orattmponrv  Btvleir. 


tion;  but  there  is  really  room  for  some¬ 
thing  more  coherent  in  these  days.  That 
is  provided  for  us  in  the  program-form. 
Whether  the  symphonic  poem  be  in  one 
movement,  as  the  “Francesca  da 
Rimini”  or  “Mazeppa,”  or  In  several 
movements,  as  Berlioz’s  “Harold  in 
Italy,”  Liszt’s  “Faust,”  or  Tschalkow- 
sky’s  “Manfred,”  there  is  really  vital 
organic  connection  between  its  parts, 
some  reason  why  it  should  begin  here 
and  end  there— which  could  never  be 
said  of  the  classical  symphony.  That 
form  will  still  continue  to  be  written, 
because  it  meets  one  necessity  of  the 
human  mind— the  need  to  express  its 
delight  in  sound,  to  admire  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  changes  of  which  organized  tone 
is  capable,  apart  from  any  suggestions 
of  speech  or  action.  But  there  Is  an¬ 
other  side  of  the  human  mind  that  also 
needs  expression— the  side  that  Is 
turned  towards  life  and  men  and  books 
and  pictures,  that  only  thrills  into 
speech  at  the  touch  of  concrete  things; 
and  to  this  need  of  humanity  the  musi¬ 
cian  has  always  known  how  to  minis¬ 
ter.  In  early  days  he  wrote  the  song,  in 
later  days  the  opera;  In  the  coming  time 
he  will  express  himself  in  program- 
music.  He  could  not  do  so  before,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  the  medium  in  whlcb 
to  utter  the  peculiar  things  he  wanted 
to  say.  But  now  that  the  orchestra  has 
become  the  marvellous  thing  It  Is,  the 
poetic  musician  has  no  bar  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  any  pictorial  vision  or  dra¬ 
matic  action  that  may  be  in  him. 

Ernest  Netcman. 
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In  one  respect  a  rich  man  might  well 
-envy  a  pauper,  and  that  is  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  responsibility  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  must  enjoy  when  his  time  comes  to 
Join  the  majority;  he  has  nothing  to 
bequeath  to  others.  The  making  of  a 
will  is  a  very  serious  undertaking,  for 
the  right  or  wrong  fulhlment  of  the 
-duty  may  work  much  good  or  much 
mischief  after  the  testator  has  gone  to 
the  dust  from  which  he  sprang.  It  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  human  nature 
that  most  wills,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  contents  of  those  published  in 
the  newspapers,  are  drawn  with  care 
and  foresight.  It  is  an  unusual  thing 
to  find  one  which  is  absolutely  unjust 
or  resentful  in  character,  just  as  it  is 
happily  exceptional  to  meet  with  a  hu¬ 
man  being  in  civilized  society  who  ex¬ 
hibits  so  very  disagreeable  traits.  Such 
exceptions  naturally  attract  attention, 
together  with  such  wills  as  exhibit 
other  peculiarities  of  temperament  on 
the  part  of  the  testators.  For  obvious 
reasons  it  would  be  improper  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  testamentary  documents  of 
recent  date;  but  there  can  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  objection  to  reviewing  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  wills  which  were 
proved  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Although  most  of  ns  would  regard 
the  making  of  a  will  as  a  very  solemn 
act.  there  have  been  frivolous  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  treated  the  matter  with 
such  light-heartedness  that  they  have 
actually  written  the  document  in 
rhyme.  We  should  perhaps  regard  this 
as  evidence  of  a  sunny  nature.  At  least 
so  we  should  look  upon  the  following 
poetical  effort  of  one  John  Hedges,  who 
died  at  Finchley,  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago: 

This  fifth  day  of  May, 

Being  airy  and  gay. 

To  hip  not  Inclined, 


But  of  vigorous  mind. 

And  my  body  in  health. 

I’ll  dispose  of  my  wealth. 

And  of  all  I  am  to  leave 
On  this  side  the  grave. 

To  some  one  or  other, 

I  think,  to  my  brother; 

But  because  I  foresaw 
That  my  brothers-in-law. 

If  I  did  not  take  care. 

Would  come  in  for  a  share, 

Which  I  no  ways  intended 
Till  their  manners  were  mended— 
And  of  that,  God  knows,  there’s  no 
sign; 

I  therefore  enjoin. 

And  strictly  comma  id. 

As  witness  my  hand. 

That  nought  I  have  got 
Be  brought  to  hotch-pot; 

But  I  give  and  devise. 

As  much  as  in  me  lies. 

To  the  son  of  my  mother. 

My  own  dear  brother. 

To  have  and  to  hold 
All  my  silver  and  gold. 

As  the  affectionate  pledges 
Of  his  brother, 

John  Hedges. 

Another  poetical  will  is  that  of  W. 
Jackett,  who  lived  in  Islington  when 
that  now  thickly  populated  parish  of 
London  was  a  village  separated  from 
the  Metropolis  by  many  acres  of  smil¬ 
ing  meadow-land.  It  may  perhaps  be 
noted  here,  by  those  who  are  under  the 
impression  that  a  will  is  of  necessity 
bound  to  be  full  of  legal  subtleties  and 
repetitions,  that  both  wills  were  proved 
and  remained  unchallenged.  Mr.  Jack- 
ett’s  will  runs  thus: 

I  give  and  bequeath. 

When  I’m  laid  underneath. 

To  my  two  loving  sisters  most  dear 
The  whole  of  my  store. 

Were  it  twice  as  much  more. 

Which  God’s  goodness  has  granted  me 
here. 

And  that  no  one  may  prevent 
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This  my  will  and  intent, 

Or  occasion  the  least  law  racket; 

With  a  solemn  appeal 

I  confirm,  sign,  and  seal 
This  tlie  true  act  and  deed  of 

Jackett. 

It  is  a  less  pleasant  task  to  quote 
wills  which  seem  to  have  been  dictated 
by  vindictiveness  and  malice;  unfortu- 
jiately  there  are  many  such  on  record. 
It  Is  universaily  held  that  to  strike  a 
man  when  he  is  down  and  powerless 
Is  the  height  of  cruelty  and  cowardice; 
surely  It  is  equally  reprehensible  for  a 
man  to  bound  another  through  a  post¬ 
humous  document,  such  as  a  will, 
when  the  writer  will  obviously  be  be¬ 
yond  reach  of  retaliation.  Some  of 
these  vindictive  wills,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  aim  at  the  widow  of  the  testator, 
who  takes  this  method  of  revenge  on 
the  defenceless  woman  whom  be  has 
vowed  to  cherish  and  protect.  “I  give 
unto  my  wife,  Mary  Darley,”  says  one 
^iffectionate  spouse,  “for  picking  my 
pockets  of  sixty  guineas,  .  .  .  the 
sum  of  one  shilling.” 

Even  one  who  was  called  a  “noble- 
tnan”  w^as  not  ashamed  to  carry  on  a 
contentious  warfare  with  his  helpmate 
beyond  the  grave,  for  we  find  In  171f) 
the  Earl  of  Stafford  bequeathing  “to 
the  worst  of  women,  who  is  guilty  of 
all  ills,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gramont, 
«  Frenchman,  whom  I  have  unfortu¬ 
nately  married,  five-and-forty  brass 
halfpence,  which  will  buy  her  a  pullet 
for  her  supper— a  greater  sum  than  her 
father  can  often  make  her;  for  I  have 
known  when  he  bad  neither  money  nor 
■credit  for  such  a  purpose,  he  being  the 
worst  of  men  and  his  wife  the  worst  of 
women.  Had  I  known  their  character 
1  bad  never  married  their  daughter,  nor 
made  myself  unhappy.” 

Another  gentleman  who  wished  his 
{unfortunate  partner  in  life  to  feel  the 
weight  of  his  dead  hand  was,  Charles 
Parker,  a  I.,ondon  bookseller.  “I  give 


and  bequeath  to  Elizabeth  Parker” — 
so  runs  the  will— “the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds,  whom,  through  my  foolish 
fondness,  I  made  my  wife,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  family,  fame,  or  fortune,  and 
who  in  return  has  not  spared,  most 
unjustly,  to  accuse  me  of  every  crime 
regarding  human  nature,  save  highway 
robbery.” 

Stephen  Swain  did  not  aim  bis  part¬ 
ing  shot  at  bis  wife— perhaps  be  had 
none— but  he  vented  his  spleen  on  cer¬ 
tain  married  acquaintances  thus:  "I 
give  to  John  Abbott  and  Mary  his  wife 
the  sum  of  sixpence  each,  to  buy  for 
each  of  them  a  halter,  for  fear  the 
sheriff’s  should  not  be  provided.” 

The  above  is  a  neat  way  of  telling 
one’s  friends  to  “go  and  be  hanged,” 
and  compares  favorably  with  the  la¬ 
bored  effusion  which  follows— an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  will  of  one  J.  A.  Stow: 
“I  hereby  direct  my  executors  to  lay 
out  five  guineas  In  purchase  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  viper  biting  the  benevolent 
hand  of  the  person  who  saved  him 
from  perishing  in  the  snow,  if  the  same 
can  be  bought  for  that  money;  and  that 
they  do,  in  memory  of  me,  present  it 
to  Edward  Bearcroft,  Esq.,  a  King’s 
Counsel,  whereby  he  may  have  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  contemplating 
on  it,  and  by  a  comparison  between 
that  and  bis  own  virtue  be  able  to 
form  a  certain  judgment,  which  is  best 
and  most  profitable,  a  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  past  friendship  and  almost 
parental  regard  or  ingratitude  and  in¬ 
solence.  This  I  direct  to  be  presented 
to  him  in  lieu  of  a  legacy  of  three 
thousand  pounds  I  had  by  a  former 
will,  now  revoked  and  burnt,  left 
him.” 

Mr.  David  Davis,  of  Glapbam,  had 
also  a  neat  way  of  firing  a  parting 
salute,  as  will  be  gleaned  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  his  last  will  and 
testament:  “I  give  and  bequeath  to 
.Mary  Davis,  daughter  of  Peter  Dela- 
port,  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  which 
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ig  sufficient  for  her  to  get  drunk  with 
for  the  last  time  at  my  expense.” 

Whatever  poor  Mary  Davis’s  feelings 
might  have  been,  the  next  victim  to  a 
remorseless  will — one  Daniel  Church — 
seems  only  to  have  himself  to  thank 
for  being  cut  off  with  the  proverbial 
shilling.  He  had  apparently  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  petty  larceny, 
which  his  father  punished  in  that  way. 
The  will  says:  “I  give  and  devise  to 
my  son  Daniel  Church  only  one  shil¬ 
ling;  and  that  is  for  him  to  hire  a  por¬ 
ter  to  carry  away  the  next  badge  and 
frame  be  steals.” 

Joseph  Dalky  takes  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  will  of  insulting  bis 
son-in-law  in  terms  which  doubtless 
had  a  pungency  once,  but  which  are 
hardly  comprehensible  to  the  modern 
reader:  “I  give  to  my  daughter  Ann 
Spencer  a  guinea  for  a  ring  or  any 
other  bauble  she  may  like  better;  I 
give  to  the  lout  her  husband  one  penny 
to  buy  him  a  lark  whistle  .  .  .  and 
this  legacy  I  give  him  as  a  mark  of 
my  appreciation  of  his  prowess  and 
nice  honor  in  drawing  bis  sword  on  me 
(at  my  own  table),  naked  and  unarmed 
as  I  was,  and  he  well  fortified  with 
custard.” 

A  gruesome  legacy  is  that  of  Philip 
Tbicknesse:  “I  leave  my  right  hand,  to 
be  cut  off  after  my  death,  to  my  son; 
and  I  desire  it  may  be  sent  to  him  in 
hopes  that  such  a  sight  may  remind 
him  of  bis  duty  to  God,  after  having 
so  long  abandoned  the  duty  be  owed 
to  a  father,  who  once  affectionately 
loved  him.” 

Another  father  seems  apparently  to 
have  begun  his  will  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  punishing  an  unruly  son; 
but,  as  the  fairy  stories  say,  all  ends 
happily.  We  refer  to  the  will  of 
Richard  Crawshay,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Welsh  ironworks.  It  runs 
thus:  “To  my  only  son,  who  never 
would  follow  my  advice,  and  has 
treated  me  rudely  in  very  many  in- 
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stances;  instead  of  making  him  my 
executor  and  residuary  legatee  (as  tlUi 
this  day  he  was),  1  give  him  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds.” 

Some  testators  exhibit  a  curious  in¬ 
terest  in  the  disposal  of  their  earthly 
remains,  and  those  of  iimited  means 
wiii  often  saddle  their  surviving  rela¬ 
tives  with  the  great  cost  of  removal 
and  burial  in  some  distant  place  or 
foreign  country.  Here  is  a  will  in 
w^bicb  the  writer  is  most  particular  in 
the  way  his  dead  body  should  be 
adorned.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  will 
of  George  Appleby:  “My  body— after 
being  dressed  in-  flannel  waistcoats 
instead  of  a  shirt,  an  old  surtout  coat 
and  breeches,  without  lining  or 
pockets,  an  old  pair  of  stockings  (shoes 
1  shall  want  none,  having  done  witb 
walking),  and  a  worsted  wig,  if  one 
can  be  got,  I  desire— may  be  buried  in- 
as  plain  a  manner  as  possible,  wher¬ 
ever  my  widow  shall  think  proper.” 

Here  again  is  a  curious  extract  from 
the  will  of  one  Edward  Molyneux,  who- 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was- 
a  wax  and  tallow  chandler  of  May- 
fair,  London:  “I  am  sometimes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  carry  bank-notes  in  the  fob 
of  my  breeches.  Please  to  search  the- 
said  breeches  to  see  if  there  are  any.’” 

One  .John  Baskerville,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  made  an  express  condition  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  body,  as  follows: 
“My  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
I  hereby  declare,  that  the  devise  of  all 
my  goods  and  chattels,  as  above,  is 
upon  the  express  condition  that  my 
wife,  in  concert  with  my  executors,  do 
cause  my  body  to  be  burled  in  a  coni¬ 
cal  building,  in  my  own  premises,  here¬ 
tofore  used  as  a  mill,  which  I  have 
lately  raised  higher,  and  painted,  and 
in  a  vault  which  I  have  prepared  for 
it.  This  doubtless  may  appear  a  whim; 
I>erbaps  it  is  so;  but  It  is  a  whim  for 
many  years  resolved  on,,  as  I  have  » 
hearty  contempt  for  all  superstition,** 
&c. 
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